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T has been remarked that the English, with all their claims 
to be considered a practical nation, present more anomalies 
in the mode of transacting their more important affairs than any 
other people. If proofs were needed on behalf of this assertion, 
they might be found scattered in rich profusion through the 
pages of the official volumes, whose title stands first at the head 
of this paper. But it is not in the Blue Books only that these 
anomalies are to be found. They exist in all that relates to the 
official life of our forty and odd colonial and Indian possessions. 
We take pleasure in saying that the sun never sets on the 
dominions of our sovereign. The colonising spirit and commer- 
cial genius of the English have made this no idle boast. But 
we may say more. There is not one necessary of our daily life, 
and perhaps but few of its luxuries, that may not be found 
amongst the products of the British dependencies. The forests 
of Canada, the vineyards and cotton-fields of the Cape Colony, 
the coffee and cinnamon plantations of Ceylon, the sugar mills 
of the West Indies and the Mauritius, the gold fields and sheep- 
walks of Australia, the vast plains of Hindustan, give profitable 
employment to a long array of our manufacturers and craftsmen, 
ministering to the wants or comforts of rich and poor. _ 
Our colonies, comprising an aggregate area of nearly six mil- 
lions of square miles, and a joint population of little less than 
seven millions of souls, take from us, together with British 
India, one-third of our total exports. The territories which yet 
remain to us on the North American continent, are equal in 
extent to the whole of Europe, with the exception of Russia, 
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Extensive and varied as are these possessions, how little are 
they popularly known, or their alfairs understood, Within the 
three kingdoms. We have no hesitation im saying that not 
more than one man in a hundred of the thinking portion of 
English society is tolerably aequainted with colonial or Indian 
history : whilst of the mass of the people, not one ina thousand 
knows anything more of them than their names and _ position, 
Amongst. our legislators, there are not many who handle these 
questions with ease, whilst a large portion of the metropolitan 
press, including the Thunderer of Printing House Square, rarely 
disenss a colonial or Indian subject, without exciting the risible 
faculties of readers at the amount of ignorance displayed. 

From the days of Raleigh to those of Rajah Brooke, England 
has steadily added to her eolonial possessions ; vet it Was not 
until a comparatively recent period that our colonies were con- 
sidered of suflicient importance to have a Secretary of State, and 
official establishment to themselves. By some unfortunate 
fatality the colonial office has witnessed more changes in its 
chiefs than has any other department in or ont of the Cabinet ; 
and it is an equally unfortunate fact that the men most eapable 
of administering the affairs of our colonies, have been precisely 
those who have held otlice for the most limited periods. 

There ean scarcely be a more interesting study than tho 
material progress of our colonies, Changes unlooked for in 
eharaeter and extent, have deeply affected the position of most 
of those distant dependencies of the Crown. We have witnessed 
the effects of imperial legislation upon their industry: we have 
seen how neglect, or interference still more injurious, has under- 
mined their stability. We have lived to see how some colonies 
have suddenly grown rieh by the successful culture of products 
that elsewhere have ruined the producers, 

In the West India Islands the cultivation of tobaceo, indige 
and cotton has ceased for purposes of export, while the coflee 
plant has within the last fifteen years almost disappeared from 
those colonies. In the east, the Mauritius, not long since on 
the verge of ruinous bankruptey, has raised itself to more than 
ordinary prosperity ; and Ceylon, once famous for its pearls and 
einnamon, is now known only as a coffee-producing island, 
In the far south the island-continent of Australia has supplant- 
ed the wool-growers of Spain and Germany in the markets of 
the world: the fleeces of New South Wales and Victoria are 
now sought for by the Norman and Spanish wool-staplers as 
preferable to their own article, and independently of the mar- 
vellous riches of their gold fields, bid fair to place that knot 
of southern colonies first in the long list of British settle- 
ments, We look in vain for any guide or index to these 
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changes, in the colonial press. We trace but faint outlines of 
all this retrogression and progress scattered through books of 
travel or gossip. It is to the colonial Blue Books that we 
turn for the materials of colonial history, hoping to find in the 
portly tomes which annually swell the official hbrary in Downing 
Street, rich stores of reliable data. But here too we are dis- 
appointed. 

The first quarter of the present century had nearly passed 
away, When the colomal minister of the day, impressed with a 
sense of the general poverty of information touching the de- 
vendencies of the Crown, resolved that the want should be sup- 
lied. It was forthwith determined that systematised data 
should be collected in all the colonies, bearing upon their material 
condition and prospects, and forwarded to the Secretary of State 
in the form of annual reports. Blank forms of tabular returns 
were forwarded to the governor of each colony, and ordered to 
be filled up at the termination of the year for transmission to 
Downing Street, accompanied by a despatch, embodying such 
remarks as might elucidate their contents. 

These returns and despatches form the series of Colonial 
Blue Books,’ which, by a popular fiction, are supposed to be 
printed each year, and presented by Iler Majesty’s command to 
both Houses of Parliament. The real truth is that Her Majesty 
has never commanded anything so utterly impracticable. The 
colonial “ Annual” which makes its periodical appearance before 
the public, is simply a collection of the Governors’ despatches, 
which have accompanied the various Blue Book returns, the 
latter documents being quietly consigned to the custody of the 
Colonial-oflice librarian, seldom if ever to be freed from the 
official dust of that inner sanctuary. 

If, as we may reasonably infer, these returns were intended 
by the official who originated them, to be made available for 
public information, it must soon have become apparent that to 
commit them to type would have exceeded the gigantic propor- 
tions of the most overgrown parliamentary paper. No attempt 
appears to have been made to print them; but during a period 
of about thirty-five years, the colonial minister of the day has 
placed before the members of both Houses, the miscellaneous 
despatches already alluded to, which have passed current, as the 
“Colonial Blue Book.’ As for the real Blue Book returns, 
they have been quietly accumulating on the shelves of the 
colonial office, until at length they present so formidable an 
appearance, as might well strike despair into the heart of the 
hardiest clerk in Downing Street. 

It is pretty generally understood that secretaries of state, 
aud under-secretaries, and heads of departments, acquit their 
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official consciences for the yearly neglect and forgetfulness of 
those voluminous returns, by persuading themselves that the 
despatches from the various governors of colonies really con. 
tain the pith and marrow of the documents which accompany 
them, and therefore comprise all that they need know concern. 
ing the condition of the colonies. Whether this be the case 
or not, we shall presently shew: but in the meantime we may 
observe that the returns themselves consist of printed tabular 
forms sent to each colony from England in blank, to be filled 
up at the end of each year, and transmitted to the secretary 
of state. We have in our day seen something of the process 
by which these statistical forms are worked up in the colonies, 

The utter disregard for the documents so long evinced in Down- 
ing Street, became at length reflected amongst the colonial 
local offici als, who were not too mindful to bestow el: aborate 
care on returns that, they felt, were destined to be red-taped, 
docketed, and finally to be embalmed in the sarcophagus of the 
colonial office. That this state of things in regard to the Blue 
Book returns from the colonies, is not altogethe r supposititious, 
may be gathered from the printed evidence of a former high 
colonial official. 

During the parliamentary enquiry into the administration 
of the Government of Ceylon, Sir James Emerson Tennent, 
at that time colonial secretary of the above-named colony, being 
examined at great length, gave some very interesting ev henee. 
His revelations, touching the concoction of colonial Blue Book 
returns, are so much to the point that we are tempted to quote 
them in his own words. Mr. Hawes, then under-secretary of 
state for the colonies, put the following question to Sir James, 
drawing from him the reply which succeeds it :— 

Mr. Hawes.—* In answer to question 3383, you stated that 
‘ the Blue Books sent home from Ceylon to ailord information 
‘ to the colonial secretary, for years back, had been a fiction, one 
‘ set being a mere transcript from those of former years, without 
* enquiry or alteration. Will you explain what you mean by 
© that?” 

Sir J. BE. Tennent.—“ Tn the year 1847,1 being then Lieut- 
‘ governor of Ceylon, prepared the annual Blue Book for trans 
‘ mission to the secretary of state, and in the despatch by 
‘ which [ transmitted it, 1 called the attention of Earl Grey to 
* the facts which came out. Upon looking at those statistics, 
‘ as returned to me, I had been struck by finding that the births, 
‘ deaths and marriages in the island, had been “returned as the 
* same for aseries of years; and on making further examination, 
* I found that what they had been professing to send home as 
‘ annual statistics, were in reality ¢ranscripts from one year to 
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‘ another. I then gave directions in 1847, that the statistics 
‘for the following year should be prepared from genuine data, 
‘ collected by the public officers on the responsibility of the 
‘ headmen, and it is to that circumstance that allusion is made 
‘ in the passage to which you have called my attention: it was 
‘ in that year that an attempt was made to render those statis- 
‘ tical returns real instead of fictitious,’’* 

Sir James added in his evidence that on assuming his office in 
Ceylon, he was assured by the gentleman who held it before him 
that the Blue Book was a mere nonentity, a matter about which he 
need give himself no trouble, and that in reality it had not been pre- 
pared with any pains by those whose duty it was to prepare it.t 

The evidence here quoted is too conclusive, as regards Ceylon, 
to admit of any question ; and although it would be manifestly 
unfair to draw the conclusion therefrom, that a similar amount 
of remissness prevailed in all other colonies, we may yet reason- 
bly conclude that the indifference manifested in one place, is not 
without imitators elsewhere. Indeed we have been assured by gen- 
tlemen attached to the colonial office, that no reliance whatever 
is to be placed upon many of the West Indian and other Blue Book 
returns. Be this however as it may, we do not find ourselves in 
a position to eriticise documents which have not been placed be- 
fore the public, and must therefore be content with an analysis 
of their representatives, the governors’ despatches which annu- 
ally accompany them, and see how far these have supplied their 
place in affording information concerning “ the past and present 
“‘state of Her Majesty’s colonial possessions.” 

Whatever may have been the intentions of those who first 
ealled upon the governors of British colonies for annual returns 
touching their past progress and present position, they could 
scarcely have attempted to print the ponderous collection which 
flowed Downing-Street-ward from all quarters of the globe. 
Even had the gigantic capacities of Messrs. Spottiswoode and 
Eyre been equal to the task of committing the mass of returns 
to print, what honorable member or plodding statist would 
have dared plunge into the typographical ocean of figures ¢ 

It was no doubt a felicitous idea of some under-secretary 
of state to request the various governors of Her Majesty’s 
colonial dependencies to forward with their yearly statistics 
such a digest of their contents, and such remarks thereon, as 
might enable the minister of the department to rise in the house, 
and give a ready reply to the inquisitiveness of opposition or 


* Minute of evidence taken before the select committee on Ceylon. Question, 
No, 3493, 
t Ibid. Question, No. 3495. 
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independent members. Carried out as this plan should and micht 
have been, it would have furnished a series of highly inte resting 
and valu: able state documents. Unfortunately however, the t: nals 
devolved upon men of capac ities as dissimilar as the ch: aracter 
and position of the colomies the ‘y were appointed to g@overn, 
However excellent the scheme may at first sight appear, it must 
be evident that half-pay navy captains, Waterloo generals, 
electioneering agents, political pamphleteers, useful barristers, 
Jords of the bedchamber and parliamentary committee-men, 
and the other miscellaneous materials of which our colonial = 
vernors are mainly composed, would take very different views of 
these Blue Book returns, and execute the task of reviewing them 
in an equally miscellaneous spirit. 

That this has been the result any one of our readers may 
satisfy himself, who will venture upon the most cursory exami- 
nation of these volumes. Should he have the courage and 
patience necessary to winnow out the stray grains of statistical 
corn from the printed mass of official chat, he would be tempted 
to exclaim with Prince Harry, “ but one penny worth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of sac ke! ! 

Some years elapsed from the first institution of these returns, 
before the despatches were printed and submitted to Parliament. 
At that time they consisted of little more than recapitulations of 
the ways and means of the various colonial Governments, and 
were in fact reports concerning the governing, rather than the 
governed, As the value of statistical data became acknow- 
ledged amongst political economists, these returns assumed a 
more general and practical shape, and are at the present time, 
copious enough to satisfy the most industrious statist. But in 
the governors’ despatches it 1s rare indeed that we meet with a 
notice of more than a tithe of the contents of the Blue Books. 
An many of them the writers are content with intimating that 
they ‘ do themselves “the honor of enclosing the Blue Book re- 

‘turns for the past year from the colony of———and_ that 
* they have the honor to rem: iin,” &e. Some more industrious or 
aspiring governors make bold to state that in aecordance with 
the desire ot the richt honorab le the Secretary ot State, they 
have the honor to submit the following remarks on the condition 
and prospects of the colony of——; which said condition and 
prospects usually have no other reference than to the current 
revenue and expenditure, and the probable cash balance in the 
colonial treasury during the ensuing year, 

It is not from the lareest and most important of our colo- 
nies that the Secret: ry of State is in the habit of receiving the 
most valuable and interesting reports. Whilst Canada is some- 
times Cisposed of with a few lines of common-place remark from 
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the pen of the governor general, the despatches on the other 
h: ot from South Australia and the small West India colony of 
Saint Vincent, are written in a most elaborate and masterly man- 
ner, evineing on the part of their gvovernors an intimate ae quain- 
tance, not only with the position and requirements of those eco- 
lonies, but with the principles of political economy, The high 
position occupied by our North American colonies, and their 
commereial and political value to the mother country, would 
alone induce us to look for ample and care ‘fully digested remarks 
aceompanying their Blue Book returns, from those entrusted 
with their government. The late whig Governor General of the 
Canadas appears to have deemed this of far less moment, for 
when in 1849 he transmitted to Downing Street the annual re- 
turns for the previous year, he forwarded with them just éwo 
dines of writing, to the effect that he had the honor of enclosing 
for the perusal of the secretary of state the first report of the 
hoard of registration and statisties—not one word more! His 
brief lordship does not appear to have been prepared with a 
similar document, nor indeed with any other document at the 
like period of the following year, for in the succeeding colonial 
Blue Book, the only matter ‘rel: ating to Canada is a foot note to 
the eflect that at the period of its compilation no returns had 
been received from that colony. 

The Blue Book despatch from Canada for 1852, is an appro- 
priate specimen of the peculiar style of composition and strange 
harlequinade of materials to be met with in the literature of the 
Downing Street press. That document extends over twelve 
pages of printed matter, of which five have reference to revenue, 
expenditure, &e., whilst the remaining seven are made up ot 
complimentary addresses to Lord Elgin : and Kine ardine, from the 
habitants of some insignificant plac es on the confines of the 
Canadian “ Par-west ;? amongst which “the inhabitants of 
Bytown,” “ the sons of temperance of Bytown,” the “members 
of the Mechanics Institute of Bytown,” and the “cadets of 
temperance of Bytown,” figure somewhat prominently.* We 
confess that until we had perused this remarkable Blue Book 
despatch we had lived in utter ignorance of the grounds on 
which the small fry of the whie press had built up the pre- 
tensions of Lord Elgin, as the “coming man” for British India, 
They must have taken their cue from the cadets of temperance, 
and the members of the mechanies’ institute of Bytown ! 

The above is far from being a solitary instance of the intro- 
duction of irrelevant and trumpery matter into the annual des- 
patches by erratic or egotistical governors, The colonial 


° Report on H, M. Colonial Possessions for 1852, pp. 6 to 9, 
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« Blue Books” teem with them. <A goodly volume might be 
filled of such material by any one desirous of collecting the 
‘“ Curiosities of Colonial Office Literature.” In one of “these 
documents we find his egotistical excellency enclosing for the 
perusal of the secretary of state, and the edification of parlia- 
ment, a copy of the speech he made on the oceasion of laying the 
foundation- stone of a penitentiary, together with a statement of 
the quantity of spike nails, and other iron work used upon it. 
In another of these reports we meet with a st: itement of the 
condition of the jail roof of the colony,* whilst in a third his 
excellency gives a detailed account of the sittings in the eolo- 
nial parish church, accompanied by reasons for the erection of a 
small wooden bridge ae ross some muddy estuary, rejoicing in the 
name of “ Oyster Creek.” 

One governor, evidently a practical man having an eye to 
economising the. public money, gives an explanation to the se- 
eretary of ats ite, with regard to the increased cost of oil used in 
the colonial lighthouses. - In the fonian Islands it appears the 
representative of Her M: ajesty does not object to turn an honest 
penny whenever opportunity offers , and amongst other means 
of helping the local revenue, drives a profitable trade in job-print- 
ing at the government press. In one of the recent Blue Books, 
the lord high commissioner of these islands, ealls attention to 
the establishment of private printing presses, as interfering with 
the public gains of the oflicial printing office. 

Whilst Her Majesty’s principal secretary of state for the 
colonial department has his attention directed to wooden 
bridges, church sittings, lamp oil, iron spikes and similar trivia- 
lities, we find ygraver matters passed hghtly over or altogether 
neglected. Questions as momentous as edueation, taxation, 
legislation, public works, &e. are — dismissed with the 
eurt rem: ark that “ during the past yea » no changes have taken 
place in the educational estab ‘ee dry > or, that “ very consi- 
derable modifications of the publie atk department have been 
made,” though of what those modifications consist, no mention 
is made, 

The extraordinary discovery of gold, in the colony of Victo- 
ria during the year 1851, the sudden rush of emigrants and ¢a- 
pital to its shores, and the unprecedented strides made by the 
commerce of that infant settlement, might well have elicited 
trom the governor some interesting st: atement, some more than 
formal report ; yet Mr. La Trobe shuflles off the task with no 
more than four pages of the merest common-place gossip. In 


* Report on Her Majesty's Colonial Possessions for 1852, Page 103. 
+ Ibid. Page 199, 
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the Blue Book for 1851, we find the governor of one of the West 
India Islands excusing himself from offering any remarks upon 
the state of the colony, on the ground that his predecessor in 
his despatch, accompanying the Blue Book for 1850, had “ en- 

tered fully into everything.’ 

As regards the actual utility of by far the majority of these 
annual despatches, their writers might have placed them in the 
same list as the above laconic document, thouch we fear it is but, 
few of them could refer to their predecessors as having “ entered 
fully into everything. 

It may serve to illustrate the manner in which colonial sta- 
tisties have been got up, if we mention that for many years the 
annual statement of cash inthe Ceylon treasury was made to 
include the Government notes unissued, as well as those actually 
in circulation ! This statement is so singular that we consider 
it necessary to quote the actual words of the annual report in 
which it was conveyed to the secretary of state. After calling 
attention to the amount of the treasury balance at the end of 
the year 1846, viz: £141,000, the Blue Book despatch goes 
on to say :— 

“ This sum is not of course all represented by bullion in the 
‘ vaults of the treasury, it includes the Government notes 
‘ amounting to £87,400, of which nearly one-half are in actual 
; circulation, and the remainder form a portion of the treasurer’s 
‘ balance.” For how long a period this mis-statement had been 
continued to be put forth as a veritable account of the assets of 
the local government, it is not easy to determine. It will be 
quite evident, however, to any one atall conversant with such 
matters that the notes on hand should never have been taken 
into the assets; whilst the half, or £43,700 in circulation, should 
not only not have been added, but should have been deducted as 
a liability. ir rom the stated balance » then of £141,000, we must 
deduct one-half the Government notes ov /and, Lt 3 700, and 
the other half cireulation added instead of deducted = 57,400, 
leaves the true balance at that period only £9,900! And the 
colonial office in Downing Street contained no person capable 
of detecting this blunder in arithmetic. 

It is not a little singular that in the examination of Sir J. 
E. Tennent before the Ceylon committee of 1549 that witness 
called attention to an error committed by Mr. Wodehouse, late 
acting treasurer of Ceylon, in stating that he left a quarter of 
a million sterling in the colonial treasury at the end of 1545, 
Whereas there had been no greater amount than £128,000 ac- 
tually in hand at the time.* Now the difference betwe een these 


* Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on Ceylon. Ques- 
tion 3797. 
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tivo lalanees is the precise amount of the blunder committed 
in reward to the Government notes, viz.: £131,000. 

From the remarks above, or those previously made, we would 
not be understood to say th: at the Ceylon Blue Books have al- 
ways been amongst the worst which reach the colonial oflice, 
On the contr ary, those which were transmitted to the secretary 
of state from S46 to [850 inclusive, during the administrations 
of Sir James Emerson Tennent and Lord Torrington, may well 
be placed amongst the most able that have issued from any co- 
lomial pen. Were there more despatches of their char: acter to 
be found amongst the re ports annually laid before Parliament, 
there would assuredly be far less reason for demanding a reteen 
in the Colonial Office statistics. 

There is, however, yet another evil connected with these Blue 
Books. Ww e allude to the unreasonable delay in their publiea- 
tion. The volume containing the colonial reports for 1$52 is 
before us. On its blue cover is printed the following sentence : 

— Presented to both houses of parliament by command of Her 
“© Majesty, 1553.” Any one attaching the ordin: wy value to 
words, would of course understand from this paragraph that the 
Blue Book for 1852 had been really placed in the hands of 
honorable members during some period of the following year. 
That such was not the ease may be seen by reference to page 
275, where, attac hed to the despateh from New Zealand, are the 
significant words, “ Received December 27th 1853 3 1t was there- 
fore very unlikely that the volume was elad in ny blue garment 
earlier than 18: 5h, and in faet this is usually the ease. 

A little closer inspection of this same New Zealand document, 
received during the last week of 1853, shews that in this case a 
delay of two years had occurred, for the returns alluded to were 
netu: lly those for the year IS51 | Whilst the colomal Blue 
Books retain their present character, it can be of no moment 
whatever when they are “ presented to both houses of parlia- 
ment.” They would prove equally serviceable, if “ laid on the 
table,” ten years in arrears of their dates, or net at all, which 
woul 1 indeed bea public economy of some moment in the present 
scarcity of materials for paper-mi aking. 

It appears to us that the seeretary of state for the colonies, 
might redeem the character of his “ annual’? by a_ process 
neither difficult nor costly. 

A statistical department added to his office, with a business 
man at its head, would confer an invaluable hoon on the public 
at home and in the colonies. A well digested and compact 
analysis of all a bulky colonial returns, shewing as it might, 
the progress made by each colony during the year “under notice, 
prepared by statists accustomed to the w vork, would be far pre- 
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ferable to any crude, empty or milk-and-water despatches from 
colonial governors of this present time. If the oflicials in the 
various colonies were kept to their time, we would undertake 
that any half-a-dozen clerks, out of a merchant’s office or bank- 
ing-house, should prepare such a statistical result as we con- 
template, in good time to be “ presented to both houses of par- 
liament,” before they finished their labors of the session. 

Sixteen years ago Lord John Russell, then seeretary of state 

for the colonies, in forwarding instructions to the newly-ap- 
pointed “ colonial land and emigration commissioners,” ad- 
mitted the darkness with which colonial questions were en- 
shrouded. ‘* There is no subject,” wrote his lordship in that 
despatch, ‘on which misapprehension and fallacies are more 
‘ easily projected or with more fatal success, than in reference to 
‘ the state, resourees, and advantages of those numerous depen- 
‘ dencies of this kingdom which are spread over every region of 
‘the American, African and Australian continents and islands. 
‘ Nor is there any subject on which the publie at large ean, with 
‘ equal reason, demand that the Government should, as far as may 
‘ be possible, supply the ignorant and unwary with authentic 
intellivence.” 
The despatch goes on to shew that the terms “ ignorant and 
unwary,’ are not applied to the uneducated classes, but to those 
who having capital to embark in colonial undertakings, who may 
be ignorant of the proper mode of proceeding, and seek at the 
hands of the commissioners the information which his lordship 
says, it is their duty to possess and impart. 

It was no limited or merely official data that the emigration 
board of Park Street were to collect for general diffusion. Their 
task in this respect was to be executed in a right practical 
spirit. ‘ It will be your duty,” writes Lord John Russell,* 
“ to diffuse, either by oral or written statements, a distinet and 
‘ compendious account of whatever relates to the agriculture, the 
commerce, the natural products, the physical structure, and the 
ecclesiastical and political institutions of each of the colonies, 
in which you may offer land for sale, care being of course taken 
to present such facts in the most precise and determinate form, 
unaccompanied by any superflucus comment, and still more to 
strip them of any language calculated to work on the imagina- 
tion, or to interfere with the calm and dispassionate exercise of 
their own judgment onthe part of those whom you may 
address. 

“To enable you to execute aright the duty of thus diffusing 
‘ accurate knowledge of the statistics of the British colonies, I 
‘ have directed that all the official returns in this oflice bearing 


‘ 
‘ 
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* Instructions to Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, Page 7. 
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‘ on the subject, with all printed books, maps and charts iflys- 
‘ trative of it, and at present belonging to this department, oy 
‘ copies of them, should be deposited in your custody.” 

His lordship is not satisfied with this step: he declares jp 
continuation that should any of the existing documents prove 
defective, the various governors of colonies shall be instrueted 
to remedy the fault, so that the office of the comnnissioners 


“ may gradually become the repository of all this branch of 


‘ statistical information for the assistance of not private adven- 
‘ turers only, but of this and of every other department of 
‘ the state.” 

It would be difficult to find amonest the official records of that 
or any “ other department of the state,” a despatch of a more 
promising character than that from which we have extracted 
the above paragraph. Fall of hopeful anticipations, the emi- 
grant, the capitalist, the statist, the colonial historian, betake 
themselves to the official resting-place of the colonial land and 
emigration commissioners, and their forty and odd clerks, in 
Park Street, Westminster, to obtain some fragments of that 
“distinct and compendious account’ of the British colonies 
which the seerstary of state has so emphatically declared to be 
their duty to collect and diffuse. The vestibule and corridors 
contain long arrays of formidable closets and presses, heaped up 
with dusty piles of colonial office correspondence, tenders for 
ships, emigration lists, &e. The secretary’s room contains an 
old map of the world, with some of the emigration colonies 
filled in with peneil. The Board Room boasts of a post office 
directory, a few Blue Books, and one or two not very modern 
maps, whilst the chief clerk possesses a rather faded plan of 
some model city in one of the southern-colonies. But where 
are “all the oflicial returns,” all “ the printed books, maps and 
charts,” direeted by Lord John to be placed in the hbrary of 
the emigration oflice ? If the intention was ever thought of a 
second time after the ink of the despatch was dry on the official 
foolseap, and was actually carried out, all we ean say on the 
subject is that the stock of books, charts and maps, then be- 
longing to the colonial office, was a wretchedly poor one. _ 

The commissioners have been in the habit of publishing tor 
general information an “ emigration circular’ in each year, 
which though not containing all that “ relates to the agricul- 
‘ ture, the commerce, the natural products, the physical struc- 
* ture, and the ecclesiastical and political institutions of each of 
‘ the emigration colonies,” is yet rich in the equally practical 
matters of emigrants’ outfits, rations of salt-meat, prices of colo- 
nial garden-stulf, and cautions to emigrants with young children 
or non-vaccinated families. This “ circular,” a very useful thing 
in its way, has been for at least thirteen years of its existence, 
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much in the same predicament as its bulky brother, the colonial 
Blue Book,—published too late to be of service. ge nto 
usually commences in the second or third month of the yea 
and is nearly at anend in August or September. It is wed 
therefore that a pamphlet issued in July, could have been of but 
limited service to the great mass of emigrants from this eoun- 
try. The two last numbers, we were el: id to observe, made 
their appearance during the meet of Apr il, and were in other 
respects decided improvements on their predecessors. 

What we now desire to see done is but a realisation of an ad- 
mitted necessity. If the emigration commissioners have not a 
taste or the time for this task, and if the colonial oflice be 
alarmed at the proposal, then hand over the annual statistics 
of our colonies to the board of trade, and we undertake that 
the result will be ereditable to that most pains-taking and valu- 
able department of the state. 

India being on the point of passing under the immediate go- 
vernment of the Crown, will henceforth send its own “ Blue 
Book” home for the edification of British readers. A more in- 
teresting volume than this may become, can scarcely be imagined, 
and if honestly and industriously compiled, would prove of ‘ineal- 
culable advantage. We should be inclined to treat the several 
presidencies as so many colonies, the governor of each of which 
would furnish his own especial report replete with highly sug- 
gestive matter. Where could we find more v: aluable details 
than those which may henceforth be laid before parliament by 
the “ secretary of state for India,’ touching the great works 
of irrigation in southern and western India; the progress of 
railw: ays and canals; the education of the pe ople ; the decadence 
of caste ; the influx of enterprising Europeans ; the administra- 
tion of justic e; the production of new articles of commerce ? All 
these would impart a vital interest to an otherwise ponderous 
and dreary volume. 

Depend upon it, England will not be satisfied to remain in 
her old ignorance of things Indian ; and the minister, whoever 
he may he, who shall hold the chief rule over Her Majesty’s In- 
dian possessions, will do a wise and good thing to make the re- 
turns from the presidencies, as ample and as interesting as may 
be practicable. There are no lack of materials, and surely there 
can be no dearth of able pens to furnish the matter. Each 
succeeding year will behold England brought into more rapid, 
more frequent, and more intim: ite connection with her outlaying 
dependencies : if these are to become more valuable, if they are 
to be her best customers and her best purveyors, they ben be- 
come better known ; and this they may readily become through 
the instrumentality of their offic ial © Blue Books.” 
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96 CRIMINAL SLPATISTICS AND JALL DISCIPLINE IN” BENGAL, 


Anr. IL.—1. Statements submitted by the Nizamut Adawlut re. 
lative to the Administration of Justice in the Regulation 
and Non-reqgulation Provinces, 185 I, 
2. Report on the Jails of Bengal, Behar, Se. 1854-55, By 
T. C. Locu, Esq. 


8. Ditto Ditto Ditto. By F. J. Movat, Esq, Luspector of 


J d i /s, 
4. List of Jail manufactures, Se. 


\ THAT then is the aim and end of that imposing and vene- 
/ rated institution, so prominent in the grand vista of the 
constitutional and vested rights and liberties of honest John 
Bull, yelept the jail, down the dark perspective of whose tor- 
tuous and dimly shaded lanes and alleys, may be seen in proud 
pre-eminence, the mighty offspring of his boasted free and en- 
livhtened self-~overnment, ** the deadly never green tree; whose 
undisputed distinetion it is to gather in its eold embrace, the fero- 
cious and the cunning, the wilful and the wild, the Jeader and 
the misled in the tangled paths of wickedness and infamy, not- 
withstanding the allurements of the silent g@arotte or the more 
expeditious guillotine, of late times, or the classic dignity of 
the poisoned cup, hallowed by the use of one of the wisest and 
best of the sons of ancient Greece ? 

But to return,—what is the end and object of a jail ? Looking 
to early teaching, we see the jail was a place in which to congre- 
gate criminals, and in which the severest punishment, corporeal, 
as touching the sensations of “ organic life,’ was the sole penal- 
ty of crime, and was administered with that view under all cir- 
cumstanees, except indeed the nummary talisman was invoked, 
Which has made its power felt in all countries, whether ma 
palace ora jail, in city or in desert. The poor man  convieted 
etther by the judge or the law,—mark ye the right merrie con- 
ceit, reader,—went to jail to be punished, and he was punished 
with a vengeance; that being done, he left the jail, and the end 
for which it was built, was accomplished. It is true a prosecu- 
tor met but little satisfaction, but the majesty of the law got 
much (?) and the prisoner, whether one justly or unjustly, 
whether through recklessness or misfortune, left the place, gene- 
rally, broken down and hopeless, but certainly neither a better nor 
wiser man and this was, in’ earlier days,—days that some re- 
member still, the aim and object of mn jail in England. They 
took not an eye for an eye, neither a tooth for a tooth, but they 
took hope, health and energy, all that made life precious, from 
him who signed, no matter under what circumstances, another’s 
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name, or, under the heavy pressure of starvation, took his neigh- 
bour’s sheep. What hideous scenes would the old records of the 
law courts and jails throw open ; and yet we are proud of our 
law and its administration, so proud, that the Briton earried 
these liberties and rights, and as far as possible these laws with 
him, wherever he went, and settled them wherever he settled ; 
so that the stranger in the far off land, when he looked forth 
and saw an imposing edifice with barred windows, teeming 
with pallid faeces, and close thereto, a race course, said unhesi.« 
tatingly, ¢2a¢ isan English colony ; as when in the same manner 
he saw the theatre and the café, he knew France was there ; or 
if the gloomy inquisition and sombre church tower and solemn 
tolling bell, he felt that Lusitania’s priest-ridden sons ,jharboured 
there. But truly each had its jail—that jail to inearcerate the 
unhappy and untaught, for the time the law might instruct, and 
in which he might rot and die, or go forth after his time broken 
down and weary, it was all the same ; the jail had held his body 
while his time lasted, which it was meant to do, and what more 
did the legislator look for ? Ilis mind and morals, health or in- 
struction were not in the “ decree”? which sent him in, therefore 


_ jailer or judge, ruler or legislator cared nothing for them, 


even In kind-hearted and honest old England. How many 
weary and wan years of misery laid their blighting hands on 
the grim old building, rusted its weather-beaten face, and damped 
and mildewed its courts and precincts, so that the good shuddered 
at its sight, and the careless and callous made merry with its 
name, ere at length that ‘ peace and good will,” which eighteen 
centuries had been promised to all alike, the wicked as well as 
just, taking the shape of a kindly daughter of earth, forced back 
the rusty looks of the gloomy building, opened out its dull corri- 
dors to the sun of heaven, cleaned out its filthy corners,—a labor 
how far greater than Augean,—and taking the besotted inmates 
by the hand, said—come brother, come sister, ye shall not perish 
altogether, learn thou, that there is a better and a_ brighter 
world above as well as below : thy punishments have been great, 
learn yet, while suffering under them, that there isa hope beyond 
these gloomy walls for those who, offending against the holy 
laws of God, and the no less exacting laws of society, have found 
their abode within their blighting shade, to ebb out their lingering 
period of penalty in sorrow and perchance in repentance, or who, 
if returning to the haunts of their fellow beings, are scorned and 
cast out, till in the very fullness of their misery, they are hurled 
back on evil and evil courses, till they look to this den of infamy 
as to a harbour of refuge, and return to it so hardened that, like 
a fetid cess pool, they infest all who come within the reach of 


their impurity or moral malaria, 
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We were led into this train of thought, having read some old 
books half fiction, half fact, exemplifying life i in old j Jails, and hat 
had been done to reform, not only the. abuses in jail disei ‘ipline, 
but the evils attendant on the after lite of the convict ; by an 
easy transition we turned to the experience gained by ourselves 
both in criminal statistics and criminal sdusinis tration and jail 
discipline in India generally, but Bengal in particular ; our pers 
sonal observations have been ereatly confirmed by certain Blue 
Books and “ Reports” now lying betore us, 

Of these the one from which most information ¢an be eulle d, 
is that issued by Dr. Mouat ; a very clever and able report, con- 
taining propos: als for the amelioration of existing jail discipline 
abuses, well worth the perusal of those who take an interest in 
such matters. If we cannot unconditionally praise—not the re- 
port itself, which asa mere clerical composition, is very fair,—but 
the sense and feeling inherent in it—we can justly admit. that 
the points for question and ecavil are so trivial, that the y will 
scarcely shew amid the many excellences with whic h it abounds, 

We have said that modern philosophy and philanthropy have 
found out, that the way to eradicate crime and vice, as far as 
they can * ery adie: ate “dl, is to go to the very threshol | of sIn, and 
by precept and e xample, and operating on the sell-love or inter- 
est. of the predisposed to it, prevent his becoming a sinner at all. 
When they are too late for this, they try to reform him by prov. 
ing to the culprit that the benefite he derives from a course of 
roguery, are after all more precarious, and not half so profitable, 
as those to be obtained by honesty and probity, Having pained 
that end, itis easy to ti ike the step in advance, and show that even 
in the meelves they are profitable, without the admixture of that 

worldly profit which leads the w icked into vie e, and the thoughtless 
into misery. It is in this stage that teaching and education 
come into action ; for the pupil having once learnt that more ts 
to be gained by rood than evil courses, is easily brought to un- 
derstand those hieher emanations from probity, which makea 
good action a reward in itself without reference to aught be ‘yond, 

We have seen then philanthropy has been and is still intro- 
ducing a new system for the correction of errors, and well and 
worthily hitherto has it been repaid in the great though eradual 
decline of general proflig: acy, and the : advancement of that class 
in common morality, from whose ranks the burglar and_ felon 
are recruited, from ec: allous and hardened ignorance to the know- 
ledge ot their duty to their maker and their fellows. We do not 
suppose, that a millennium in criminal existence wil! ever take 
place. Truly saith the word of wisdom, “ The heart of man Is 
deceitful beyond measure, and desperately wicked.” Foul deeds 
will be done as long as man is man, and heis guided by his pas- 
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sions, the sudden stab, the deliberate robbery, the vindictive 
murder, all,—all these will have their sway ; and no teaching or 
yunishment will ever succeed in subduing them entirely. Would 
the highest lessons in ethics have saved young L’Angelier (sup- 
osing that he was feloniously killed, as many believed him to be, 
though the jury found that there was not suflicient proof of the 
fact), or Mr. Little, of Dublin, killed by some party or parties 
unknown? Did not Palmer know the full penalty not only 
here, but hereafter, of the villainies he was perpetrating, and yet 
did he not commit them deliberately and unhesitatingly ? Tn such 
eases, of course, education and precept are useless, and the warners 
of the wicked look not so much to reclaim such malefactors, as 
to hold out a beaeon in their fates, to warn those who would 
weakly follow their lead (and which would have led hundreds 
less than a century ago, but which happily the new  sys- 
tem of reforming the ignorant or thoughtless eriminal saves 
them from now) to shun the danger which lies on their path. 
Now we, in common with all other thinking men we suppose, 
admire this kindly spirit of reclamation that the civilization of 
the nineteenth century has introduced ; and we never felt the ut- 
ter wrongfulness of that unhappy perversion of genius, which 
panders to the vicious and false sentimentality of the half en- 
lightened classes, so much as when we put down the fictitious 
lite of that blood-thirsty and hardened villain “ Jack Sheppard,” 
as depicted by Harrison Ainsworth. Nor was our admiration 
equal to our regret, when we read the brilliant and penetrating 
language and logic of Bulwer strained to smooth the villainy of 
a“ Kugene Aram,” to east a halo of false romance over the well- 
merited death of a mercenary felon, who had opportunities of 
knowing better, and did know better, but could not resist the evil 
spirit, when he reckoned on escaping detection. Look again at 
“ Clifford” by the same author ; under what a gentle manly guise 
highway robbery stalks about in ‘ High-life,’ and rubs shoulders 
with //aut fon, If the total douleversement of social position, 
however, was the only evil threatened, no great harm would be 
done, for happily High-life and //aut fon have not the inclina- 
tion to turn to the Highway and its people ; but their shoals of 
imitators in the lower grades of middle life, who have not the 
sense or sensibility to resist the mock heroic villainies of your 
Dick Turpins, but would shudder at the downright turpitude of 
the ruflian murderer and burglar; to them indeed such writings 
“are as a snare to the feet,”? in which they are sure sooner or 
later to be caught, and being caught, to be handed down to pos- 
terity in the annals of some Newgate Calendar, as common felons, 
and not as faney painted heroes, “ to point a moral or adorn a 
tale’ This style of writing is fortunately fast wearing out in 
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England. Strange enough, the great master of romance did 
not escape the Syren seductions of this reprehensible style of 
fiction. He tried it and failed. “‘ The Pirate,” though undoubtedly 
a romance of great power and pathos, is shorn of much of its 
beauty, by the contamination of the pirate Cleveland, and his 
followers. One turns regretfully away whenever these coarse yil- 
lains are introduced. The open-hearted and blustering Magnus, 
the most strictly patient and saintly Minna, lose their honesty 
and purity in their fellowship and their admixture with the drunk- 
en pirates ; and though a retributive justice overtakes these lat- 
ter, yet the tinsel virtues that are made to invest the younger 
Cleveland, will make the thoughtless reader regret that he did 
not entirely escape it, and live happily ever after with the much 
enduring Minna. We said it was strange, that even the great 
Sir Walter Scott failed when he attempted to introduce vice un- 
der the cloak of misfortune, the villainous pirate as a man of' sen- 
timent. Stranger still, the only times that he did fail, were when 
he travelled out of the strict paths of nature to introduce ruflian- 
ism and ‘ glamourie’ in his otherwise perfectly true pictures of 
life and manners, by which he was generally so faithfully guid- 
ed. We allude to his two works “ The Pirate” and “ The Mo- 
nastery.” We feel while reading the latter that the “ White 
Lady”’ is a failure, and the whole mora/e of the work is destroyed 
when she appears on the scene. The Dame Blanche otf the 
opera is just the fitting place for her delusions, and it would be 
no harm if her mysterious influence extended to no stage beyond 
the histrionic one. No good can ever be derived from a lite- 
rature, which, giving a gloss to immorality or irreligion, 
would teach us to admire that which honest principles condemn, 
or travelling into the region of superstition, would endue the 
minds of the weak and unthinking, that is the minds of eight 
out of ten, with ideas of the supernatural, which reason would 
reject. The romance-literatures of both Germany and France 
abound with these fatal errors. In the former country fiction 
plunges so deeply into metaphysics, that it emerges as pure su- 
perstition ; and in France, the evil passions and inclinations, after 
being brought out in their full hideousness, are so palliated and 
excused, that it is no wonder Englishmen put down these se- 
ductive works, hesitating to reprobate, though they feel the full 
force of their impurity ; while the Frenchman would as little 
think of blaming as he would of twitting the unfortunate born 
with a squint. We faney no genuine Englishman would ever 
think of holding up either France or Germany as countries from 
which to draw asystem of national ethics ; and we further believe 
no literature which dives down into and exposes the profligacy 
of the human heart, and then colors it with mock maudlin sen- 
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timent, to pander to a depraved taste, which dictates the intro- 
duction in works of fiction of the vilest traits of human nature, 
merely because it is human nature, and introduced to keep the 
unities of the plot entire, would be tolerated for a moment in 
England, though it iscommon in France. As to superstition, the 
Scotch are eminently superstitious, but there is no under-current 
of total disbelief in all regulated and ordained nature in their 
superstition ; it is, or rather we should say, was, the simple dread 
of some unknown power that operated on them, just exactly as 
a child fears when he is threatened with “ old Bogie ;” but with 
the Germans, metaphysical casuistry tears in fragments the sim- 
le structure of the undefined dread of the unknown power, and 
though the dread remains intact, persuades the doubting mind, 
that there is no ‘ Old Bogie’ at all, but that there is a some- 
thing which they cannot conceive, and which distracted reason 
at last casts aside totally unable to explain. Heaven forbid, 
that such literatures should ever find a niche in the temple of 
wisdom and learning that old England hath built up for herself, 
to taint national belief in an all-wise providence, or deprave po- 
pular morals. 

But we are wandering out of our track ; we bee the reader to 
excuse us and follow us back to it. We remarked that the civi- 
lization of the nineteenth century had found out that it was 
not only a national duty to punish crime, but also a Christian one 
to prevent it, both by precept and example ; that the immortal 
part of the convicted felon was as much worth legislating for as 
the purely mortal, inasmuch as the higher in the scale of intel- 
lectual being he attained, the less inclined he was to err. 
Philosophy taught us that, of the two ruling principles of our 
nature, that which could be most effectually worked upon for 
good, was, notwithstanding the frailty of humanity, love. So, 
casting away the system established from earliest ages, which 
inculeated that the dread of personal torture was the easiest and 
surest way of ruling the immoral, and keeping him from crime, 
it introduced the more Christian and more beautiful, and as events 
have proved the more effectual plan, of working on the better 
part of human nature, by eradicating its bias to crime, which 
had absorbed whatever of good it possessed, as ill weeds over- 
grow and choke a fertile field, if not properly cultivated. So 
was commenced the new system of felon treatment. ‘This has as 
yet not extended very far over the globe. We consider the only 
countries in which changes to any amount have been effected, 
are the United Kingdoms, the United States, and one or 
two kingdoms of North-Western Europe. In these countries only 
have the true principles of the end and aim of penal servitude, 
as conducive to a more healthy state of Jow-life morals, as 
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yet made any advance. With this, however, we have nothing 
to do herein, beyond stating that hs changes which have been 
effected in England, having been found to be beneficial, the 
same measures have * en, as far as possible, introduced in British 
India; to what benefit and what extent we will undertake to 
show, merely premising that though time, that edar rerum, las 
not yet had'a bite at the new order of things, to see if it is eood, 
yet if we may predict from pretty average data, we have no 
hesitation in saying it is. But we must add that a great deal 
remains to be done to perfect the change. 

‘The points which we have to discuss are three, viz.— 

Ist. The nature and statistics of crime in Bengal. 

2nd. The means employed by Government to find out, trace 
and punish crime. 

3rd. The system of criminal punishment and reform, with 
the advantages and disadvantages attendant on the two latter. 

We begin by asserting that the properties of erime, its con- 
ception, development and devowement are so different in 10 2 
Jand and in India, that no Englishman, without great experience 
in this country, could form a means of obtaining a table “te 
which to deduce the comparative weight and de pth of erime in 
the two countries. To lay down the rule to guide would lead us 
so deep into “ Ontology ” and other abstruse « questions, that we 
fear our paper would far outstrip all reasonable limits. We will 
take up the question in its ordinary and visible phase, so to say ; 
and in that we conceive every one who has paid any atte ntion 
to it, will agree with us that in the more abhorrent nature of 
them, the crimes of any country in Europe will show a deeper dye 
of villainy than those of this.*¥ This will surprise the general 
reader, who i in his mind has probably put down the ‘ Bengali,’ 
the ‘ nigger,’ as so many delight to call him, as the very incarna- 
tion of all that is depraved and raseally, with but few, if any, 
countervailing good qualities. However this may be, we ‘wabesi- 
tatingly state that the report of crimes will show we are right 
in what we advance. No doubt, there are many who will try to 
account for this in various s satisfac tory ways, but taking the fact 
as it stands, it cannot be impeached ; and we are glad to say that 
in this assertion we are borne out by high and able judgments. 
Dr. Mouat, for one, in his Report on j: ails visited and inspected, 
page LS4, says 

“The motives peliidh lead to the commission of many crimes 
‘ of the blackest dye in India, are not the result of the same 


* This was written before the mutiny, and its atrocious and heart rending 
consequences ; but then these, while they may shew what is in the depths of the 
native heart, are not to be taken as contradictory of statements respecting the 
ordinary developments of native character, 
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utter depravity and absence of all moral sentiments which are 
found among the criminals of more civilized countries. The 
« female infanticide of the Rajpoots, the human sacrifices of the 
‘ Khoonds, and the strangling of the unsuspecting victims of the 
‘ thugs, cannot for a moment be classed with the murders of the 
¢ ynffians of England and Ireland,” 

Here we agree with Dr. Mouat generally, but strongly and 
decidedly question one of the examples by which he illustrates. 
We mean relating to thugs, of which more anon. Nor do we 
consider he has been at all happy inthe specification of the crimes 
on which to found a comparative analysis of the degrees of guilt 
in the two countries. The “ infanticide of the Rajpoots” and 
the “ human sacrifices of the Khoonds,” are not universal na- 
tional crimes at all, and should no more form the basis of a 
comparative (national) statistical table of crime, than could the 
human saerifices of the Druids of ancient Britain be adduced, as 
a general crime of the other inhabitants. Both the western 
and eastern crimes may be lowered down into the ranks of a 
class crime, the offspring of an ignorant state of existence, 
which developing itself in religious or political fanaticism, 
gave birth to these and other such like ferocious customs, espe- 
cially if springing from the former, as in the case of the Khoonds. 
For we can conceive, in such a state of savagery, that a man’s 
life being the most valuable property he possessed, another life 
was correspondingly supposed to be very valuable too, and asa 
consequence it was offered as the most valuable sacrifice that 
could be presented to his deity. The human sacrifices of the 
Khoonds and Druids were and are a class sin, and for them, the 
priesthood were answerable ; but they cannot be classified as 
a national one ; the very spirit in which the unhappy acts were 
committed raised them above mere common murder, nor can 
they be called murder in the common acceptation of the term, 
considering the state of the times in which they were committed, 
though now in our more enlightened and correct age, of course, 
the acts would be denominated deliberate unjustifiable murder. 
The female infanticide of the Rajpoots again sprang from the 
false social position of a high and respected class of people, and 
does not earry half the palliation with if, that the “ Khoond 
sacrifice” does ; it arose from no blinding religious fervour or 
zeal, but from a vicious “ caste” custom, originally that is, 
though latterly, from almost universal practice among the class, 
it merged into a religious ceremony. ‘There was offered to the 
female child of the high caste Rajpoot a life of degradation or 
death, and the parent chose the latter, for of course the degrada- 
tion would fall on him too when itcame. Still, though not so 
excusable as the other, it was a far different crime from that of a 
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European murder. We must not bring these wretched errors of 
faith or judgment into the great question of comparative nation. 
al penal criminality ; but, and here it is we disagree with the 
learned Doctor, it is from the fates of “ the unsuspecting vice 
tims of thugwee,’ ? we shall find our field of comparison, in the 
features and degrees of the crime of murder as existing in this 
and other countries. 

Dr. Mouat says—“ the strangling of the unsuspecting victims, 
&e.” cannot be classed with the murders of the ruffians of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Will Dr. Mouat allow us to ask him, 
why ? We, on the contrary, say it is from this and this class 
of murders only that a comparison can be formed of the nature 
of the crime as it exists in this and other countries. We say that 
the murders perpetrated by the thugs, had in their very aim and 
end the same barbarous and disgusting features that the worst 
of murders committed in Great Britain ever had or will have: 
they were committed for the sake of gain, covered by a base 
cloak of religious inducement, which the committers of the crime 
knew as well as any one, it had no more right to, than the wan- 
dering faquir would have to walk into their house and carry off 
the spoil @ gained by them in their horrible profession. We are 
aware that it has often been asserted that the thue was actu- 
ated by an impulse of religious fervour when he w rent forth on 
his murderous errand, that the principal feature in the business 
was the sacrifice of the life to the deity, and that the gains were 
quite a secondary consideration. ‘There never was a more grie- 
vous mistake; and if we say that the whole character of 
the act should be reversed, and that the mercenary impulse 
guided, while the religious one followed (as a cloak,) we should 
not advance more than what experience has proved to be per- 
fectly true, and hopeless indifference has acknowledged to 
be such. 

In fact can any one imagine, that so miserable and unnatural 
a state of society could exist in any country, however uncivilized 
or degraded it might be, as would be involved in the acknow- 
ledgment, that its religion tacitly permitted any member or 
members of it, to go forth into the highways and bye ways, and 
there sacrifice by its order, without any other consideration or 
motive, the first countryman or neighbour he or they might 
meet, and then appropriate that neighbour’s s property to his 
own use? We have known a half civilized nation of old sacri- 
fice its slaves, which were looked on as chattels, on their altars, 
and its free people in the blood-stirring amusements of its ela- 
diatorial ring. We have read of the ‘patriarch, who was ready 
to offer his son at the express command of his God. We have 
known of a chief of a chosen nation, who in a moment of great 
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national happiness and victory, promised and sacrificed a life 
which was not his to offer, anda thing which his command- 
ments forbade him to take, and which retributive justice ordained 
should be one he prized. We have read of the barbarous priest- 
hood of many nations sacrificing openly human lives at their 
altars, and many wild and savage nations to this day go forth to 
battle, and heated with slaughter and hate, offer up the lives of 
their captive enemies on the battle field or their sacred spots. But 
no nation, looking back to the furthest limits of history or tra- 
dition, can afford an example of its laws permitting its people to 
go out and murder and rob indiscriminately their fellow subjects, 
under the cloak of a religious injunction for the purpose of pro- 
pitiating the deity they worshiped to some private end: such a 
state of things could never have existed or been permitted to 
exist in the most debased nations, letting alone Hindustan, which 
had arrived at a certain state of civilization before thuggee was 
known or practised. 

The fact is, Thuggeeism never was, either as a religious or so- 
cial evil, admitted or justified in Hindustan by any ancient law, 
political or theological, sacred or profane. We may search 
through the Déobaghs (civil regulations), the Poorans (ancient 
history,) the Vedas and ‘Tantras, (divine revelations of Brahma 
and Shiva) &e., and see no direct authority for human sacrifices, 
as practised by the Thugs, in any of the Shastras, It is true that 
the ceremony of “ Naraboli,” human sacrifices, was performed by 
the ancient rajahs ;—and strange enough in these sacrifices, the 
sons of Brahmans were the chosen victims ;—but these were acts 
of arbitrary power, and not of holy ordination, That haman 
sacrifices were offered up by Brahmans privately, is not to be 
denied, but these took place in the most seeret corners of the 
temple, and the sacrilicers were amenable to the law, or rather to 
the ruler, if found out ; and moreover both these acts are very 
different from Thuggee, as lately suppressed. That arose from 
and existed in the vitiated state of society, brought about by the 
extraordinary, selfish and callous institution of “caster,” which 
prevailed in the country, aided by that utter indifference of the 
Government, as to the detection and punishment of crime which 
did not interfere with, or injure the ruling powers that were. A 
man’s sympathies were bounded in the inner-cirele by his rela- 
tives and connections, and in the outer one by his friends, and 
“7a! bhyes ;” it extended no further, and he would view with stoi val 
indifference, the death or misery of any one not lying within the 
pale of those familiar bounds. There is no doubt Thuggeeism 
originated with those wandering vagabonds, the faquirs, (as Eu- 
ropeans generally call them, though that is a sad misnomer), 
who under the mask of peculiar sanctity, taking up their resi- 
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dence in quiet nooks, and out-of-the-way corners of ereat 
thoroughfares, enticed the thoughtless and Weary traveller to 
their den of infamy, robbed him of the valuables he possessed 
and that he might not give forth a warning to other Way-farers, 
or a guide to lead justice to the spot, they murdered him and put 
that cause of fear beyond the chance of completion. By degrees 
these men took che/as or disciples unto themselves, whom they jn. 
ducted into the mysteries of the profession, and these inducted 
others. They were taught that the whole affair was a religious 
ceremony, ordained and inculecated in their holy books. These peo- 
ple were unhappily, from nature, or rather from habit which is se- 
cond nature, quite indifferent to the crime ; and with so much pro- 
fit in view, it is no wonder they took up the delusive doctrines 
taucht by their priests, as a salve to their consciences, (for murder 
as murder does and will speak to the most hardened one), and en- 
tered into their work ‘ con amore.’ By degrees whole Villages, 
without reference to caste, joined the ranks of these villains, and 
not content with waiting patiently for the victim, they went forth 
in gangs to mect him. When they met him, they smothered him ; 
and thus was produced a system of wholesale murder, more atroci- 
ous and horrible than the writings or traditions of any known 
nation can equal, and which the physiological history ‘of brute 
ereation can hardly surpass. Do not tell us that it was an institu- 
tion handed down with a debased and ignorant creed; it was no 
such thing; it was the offspring of wretchedly weak and wicked 
minds, and which continued to exist in the absence of all those 
holy ties and impulses generated by the genial influences of 
charity and neighbourly love on the honest and open heart. 
We therefore disagree entirely with Doctor Mouat, when he 
says that murder by Thuggee cannot be classed with the ruflian 
murders of England. We may go further and say that we do 
agree with him, but it is not in the same signification of the 
words, They cannot be classed together, only because 
no murders committed in England, show the same deliberate 
and determined spirit of evil, that is seen in the murders of 
the Thugs. Happily the crime is now fast dying out, and 
it has become what it was originally—murder—without that 
cloak of religious fanaticism with which the hoary and hardened 
sinners managed to clothe it. Turning to the “ Report 
on the jails, &e.,”” for the year 1854-55, we find there were no 
prisoners laboring sentenced by either the Nizamut Adawlut, or 
sessions judges, under the head of “ Thugs,” but then we do not 
know how many may have been hung, or transported. The 
statements, in general, are so thoroughly official that one finds 
it very hard to draw information of a statistical nature from 
them. 
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Having said our say about Thuggee, we will willingly admit 
how cordially we agree with Doctor Mouat’s opinions in other 
respects. We contless that the motives inducing to crime in Ben- 
gal, usually are not so hideous in their features as those which ac- 
tuate the home criminal. We said we had able judgments to 
support us, we have quoted the doctor, let us quote others; the 
prison discipline committee say in their report, para, 213, 
quoted by Doctor Mouat :— 

“The general morals of the people may be bad enough, but 
‘an Indian criminal is probably a better man than any other 
‘ criminal of the same sort.” 

The committee goes on to say :— 

« A large proportion of the crimes in this country are com. 
‘ mitted by persons whose tribes have done the same thing, time 
¢ out of mind, and they are almost as naturally the result of 
birth as another man’s honest trade. Many more are committed, 
as it were professionally, by the members of immense 
confederations, who are not much worse than other people in 
matters unconnected with their profession, &e.” 

Quite true ; but we would still humbly yet firmly aver that the 

committee have fallen exactly into the same error as_ the learned 
doctor : they too mix up mere class crimes with general ones. 
But as we have already disputed that point, we need not enter 
into it again. 

Assuming then that, as a body, Indian criminals are less 
morally depraved than their European “ confreres,” can we ac- 
eount for it? We willstrive to do so. There are two causes: first, 
they are not physically or mentally formed for—nor secondly, 
have they great inducement to commit those stupendous crimes, 
that so often frighten England from her propriety. The Bengali 
is we know naturally timid; not only are his mental energies, 
such as they are, easily subdued, but he has not even the ordinary 
bodily strength of the people of the north and west. With those, 
murder is committed for the sake of gain or revenge; in this coun- 
try, most of the murders are unpremeditated and sudden. Any 
one conversant with the mofussil, will at once acknowledge how 
little chance there is of a man obtaining anything from the person 
of the victim, such a thing as a purse being unknown. We see 
now and then a murder committed on a child for the sake of the 
ornaments it has on; but this is rare, for the simple reason that 
none but the children of respectable persons wear ornaments, and 
such children are well looked after. Murder from revenge is still 
rarer among the general class of Bengalis. We read of such cases, 
when a man has been dishonored through his females. These are 
generally sudden and unpremeditated murders, The betrayed, in 
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the anger of the moment, cuts down the false wife, or perchance 
the paramour, if he happens to be near him; but most frequently, 
that is nine times out of ten, if he has time to think, he turns 
her out of doors and takes another wife. He will, perhaps, if he 

ossibly can manage it, bring a false case against the seducer 
in the Fouzdary. Attaining that he is blessed; and this is the 
mode of revenge usually taken by, and most congenial to, the 
Bengali of the lower and middle classes, It is of course different 
with the zemindar, if he has revenge to satisfy, arising, perhaps, 
from a quarrel about land with his partner or neighbour, He 
will collect one or two hundred lattials, sack his opponents, and, 
perhaps, carry away some obnoxious person. He would probably 
keep this man in confinement till he got all he required out of 
him, and then would have let him go; but there have been inves. 
tigations in the meantime. The magistrate calls for him, and 
the zemindar “ chullaning” him on, swears he knows nothing 
about him. He is bound down in heavy recognizances and al- 
lowed to go: in time the police get scent of the missing person : 
he is tracked and followed, till the zemindar finding himself 
likely to be involved seriously should the man get free, orders 
his death. Such are the usual phases of murder in Bengal. In 
the district of Backergunge for instance, where there are twice 
as many executions as in any other district, most of the men 
suffered for cutting down their wives, or their wives’ paramours, 
and in one or two instances for killing their wives, because din- 
ner was not ready when they came home from labor, The crimi- 
nal invariably said, he did not mean to do it, it was fate. We 
believe every one will admit that such murders have not those 
strong features of depravity in them that European murders 
have. Let us, however, turn to the statement of the Nizamut 
Adawlut relative to the administration of justice in Bengal, and 
see how many cases of murder were punished in 1854-55, with 
death. Thirty-one is the number, twenty-nine of which were 
plain murder, and two, murder with dacoity. Now we have no 
means of ascertaining, but from our experience in the mofussil, 
we would not mind wagering that more than one-half were 
either sudden and unpremeditated murders, or those committed 
in quarrels of landlords, in which the guilty party was only the 
tool of his master. 

Burglaries, dacoity, and highway robbery again are not in 
this country paying crimes. We all know that very few houses 
contain anything to “ loot”? in the mofussil. What money 
there is in the country is locked up in the shops of the 
‘ mahajuns’ and “ podars,” the improvident zemindar seldom 
has any; what valuables he has, are in the shape of orna- 
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ments, and he is too powerful to be robbed. Not so the other, 
who though living in the midst of a large population of 
respectable traders in large native towns, is often the victim 
of the reckless dacoit. Dacoity is ¢e disgrace of the administra- 
tion. Can any one imagine the sensation that would be created 
in England, if a band of forty or fifty desperate villains were 
to enter a country town, armed with guns and swords, and car- 
rying torches to light them, deliberately break open a banker’s 
or merchant’s house, and’ sack it from top to bottom without let 
or hindrance, and get off with their booty. Of course such 
an act is beyond the comprehension of the Englishman, but 
nevertheless it is of very common occurrence here. Consi- 
dering the state of the police, of which we will speak here- 
after, we do not wonder so much at its taking place, as that it 
does not take place oftener. The Bengali is timid, and 
though cunning, not wise; he will not risk his life for a mere 
neighbour, and does not see that if he joined with them and 
taught the robber a lesson, there would not be so many glaring 
dacoities. He thinks merely of hiding his goods and his person, 
and all his neighbours through the town may be robbed, so he 
himself escapes. This unworthy feeling emanates from that 
selfish and deplorable institution of caste, as we before remarked ; 
and it was this that so long permitted, without an attempt at 
hindrance, that atrocious confederation of thugs, which would 
have been a disgrace to the most savage nations. 

Let us turn up the statements, and go patiently through the 
catalocue of crime in Bengal, and we shall then be able to form 
a correct estimate of the Bengali’s criminal propensities. 

Under the head of offences against the person involving loss 
of life, we find :—~ 
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to take life, under the head of offences against property, wiih 
violence, viz :-— 





“Dacoity with murder ......... 123 25) 83 

“ River ditto with ditto......... ae a 

“ Highway robbery with ditto. | 3 0 3 

“ Burglary with ditto............ 3, 0} 3 

“Theft with ditto ...........000 | 19) 4 8| 

“ Affray with homicide* ...... | 182 22) 102|  — ® Land dispute, 
Total...| 331) 51) 200 





| 

| 

And the grand total will be...! 2,337) 597 1,258 
Which can scarcely be called a large amount among a popu. 
lation of upwards of 40,000,000 of inhabitants. From this 
we must deduct the number of persons who were implicat- 
ed, not from any personal feeling in the subject, but as hired 
lattials, or agriculturists obeying the order of their landlords, 
engaged probably in a dispute with a neighbour or indigo planter. 
We may safely calculate these at 75 per cent. of the affray cases, 
In fact, of pure deliberate murders, we fancy, there were only 
a half of the sentenced to death cases, 7. e., about nineteen, 
and this in a country, where there is no police, so to say, to keep 
the evil-minded under controul. 

Now for general crime. We find under the head of offences 
against the person, the total number of offenders was 31,017: 
of these 20,149 were punished ; but then, of the 20,149 punished, 
no less than 19,429 were punished by fine, flogging, dismissal 
from office, or imprisonment fromone to three months. This shows 
that the generality of crimes against the person, could not have 
been very heinous ; in fact about 27,000 of the persons charged, 
will be found under the head of “ assaults,” “ riots,” “ resistance 
of process,” “ illegal arrest”? and “ false imprisonment.” We all 
know what “ assaults” are in this country, On the average 
7-10 are allowed to be dismissed in default, or compromised. By 
the way the breaches of law, denominated “ illegal arrest” and 
‘false imprisonment,” are not, it must be remembered, charge- 
able to judicial officers, but to those who may have been defen- 
dants in those cases ; the “ illegal arrest”? means, we suppose, ob- 
taining the arrest of people under false pretences, and the “ false 
imprisonment,” detention of persons without legal authority. 

Under the head of “ offences against property committed with 
violence,” we find 4,345 commitments. Of these 1,258 persons 
were punished, and 2,186 were acquitted. Of the punished two 
were condemned to death (for dacoity), sixty-five were transport- 
ed, and four imprisoned for life; the rest were punished with 
flogging, fime, or imprisonment from one month to sixteen years ; 
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the greater number under the column of flogged and fined or dis- 
charged on security, or imprisonment under six months. We can 
see with half an eye, as they say, that these were principally cases 
of dacoity, or of premeditated and deliberate disputes between 
zemindars about land or other private quarrels, reflecting as 
much on the administration as on the perpetrators, and which 
could not occur if there was a good police. 

The same may be said of “ offences against property committed 
without violence.” We find under this head 14,580 persons 
were brought to trial, of whom 6,968 were punished, and nearly 
the same number acquitted. Of the 6,968 punished, upwards of 
6,000 were sentenced to be discharged on security, flogged, or 
imprisoned for terms under six months, which may fairly lead us 
to assume that the offences were of no very heinous or serious 
nature. There is a description of crime entered under this head 
of classification which fairly bothered us; it is called “ snatch- 
ing.’ We pondered over this, wondering whether it meant 
“ body-snatching ;” but then, we thought, bodies, for the pur- 
poses of anatomical science at least, were easily to be had, almost 
for the asking. And in the mofussil we knew that young sur- 
geons could get as many as they liked, without resorting to 
the remorseless and disgusting “ Buffer” or body snatcher ; so we 
concluded, it could not be that which was meant, even if a body 
could be considered property : so we gave it up, supposing it was 
all right to the initiated, of whom we are not, though “ caviare”’ 
to the million, of whom we are. 

We now come to No. 4, “ malicious offences against pro- 
perty.” There were 738 persons tried for crimes of this nature, 
of whom 382 were punished, and 265 acquitted. Out of these 382, 
there were 251 sentenced to be discharged on security, flogged 
or fined, and 106 were imprisoned for short periods under six 
months. This leaves twenty-five persons whose crimes were more 
than averagely bad, and of these eight were imprisoned above six 
years for attacking and plundering a house ; and twelve to above 
four years for arson. Both of these crimes are offshoots of affrays, 
and arise from the uncontrolled power exercised by land-holders, 
large and small, to the misery of the ryots and the vexation of 
the magistrate—who has not the means of bringing them to 
their bearings. 

There is not much to be said of the offences under the head 
of “ forgery, and offences against the currency ;” 225 people 
were brought to trial, of whom 42 were punished, and 113 
acquitted. This would, we conceive, bea crime general with Ben- 
galis, but in fact zemindars have no occasion to resort to it, 
and the mofussil Bengali is too timid. We can fancy that the 
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whole of the cases recorded in the statement, were committed 
in large cities like Moorshedabad or Dacca. 

We have arrived at the last, or “ miscellaneous elass of 
crimes,”’ which shews a heavy list of offenders, there having been 
no less than 36,226 persons tried for offences included under 
this head. Of these it appears that 30,125 were punished, and 
5,509 acquitted, a heavy balance on the wrong side; but we 
calm down a little when we find that out of the 30,125 punished, 
29,826 suffered the lowest degrees of punishment, that is—fine, 
flogging, or imprisonment from one to six months, and furtherthat 
158 were confined from six to twelve months, leaving only 141] 
serious offenders. The principal charges under this heading are, 
“riots” (another of those classes of crime, which may safely be 
put down as instigated by zemindars) ‘“ misdemeanours,” and 
“ other offences not included in the above.’ Under the last 
specification there are 19,929 offenders, of these 16,825 were 
punished, and nearly all by fine, flogging, or giving bail, or 
imprisonment for short periods. Now this is perfectly account- 
able, for there must be hundreds of petty offences, not worth 
classifying, punishable in this way ; but we were rather staggered 
to find under the wide range of “ offences, not included in the 
above”—as not capable of, or worth particular specification or 
name, thirty-six men sentenced to transportation. We were at a 
loss to conceive what these thirty-six had done to draw down 
that heavy punishment, besides sundry others, fourteen in all, to 
imprisonment for from two to six years. Surely the offence in- 
curring transportation should have amore satisfactory definition 
than the loose one of “ not included in the above.” 

We will now, after summing up the grand total of crime, and 
its punishments, drop the pen on a subject, painful, it is true, and 
deplorable, but which does not, we aver, contain half the horrors, 
which a view of the calendar of crime of any European nation 
would lay bare. It appears then, that in 1854, there were ap- 
prehended and brought to trial 87,131 persons ; of these 58,924 
were convicted and punished. It does not require any great 
arithmetical knowledge to strike a per-centage of the individual 
share of crime of each man of the 40,000,000 inhabiting 
Bengal; but when we come to consider that out of the grand 
total of 58,924, there were 55,222, whose crimes required no 
heavier punishment than fine, flogging (about 700 were flogged 
during the year), giving security, and a month or two in 
“ Quod,” we may well wonder at the peaceful character of the 
Bengali. There remain but about 3,700 criminals to be ac- 
counted for. How would that number be reduced if we could 
only ascertain how many were forced into “ affrays” and 
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« dungahs,” by order of their landlords (who are in a great 
measure the curse of the country and the people) having no 
interest in the quarrel which eventually brought them to the 
‘ail. Then must we allow for the innocent but convicted ; and that 
there are such we have authority beyond our own to assert, 
vide Dr. Mouat, pages 185-6; but he had better speak for 
himself: “It should also, I think, not be forgotten that with 
‘all the vigilance, uprightness, and sterling integrity which 
‘ characterize the judicial officers of India, the nature of native 
‘ testimony must render it impossible to doubt that the inno. 
‘cent may occasionally be punished, and that some of those 
‘ doomed to perpetual imprisonment, have not been guilty of 
‘ the crimes of which they are convicted’’—and he goes on to 
give an extraordinary instance in point. However deplorable 
this is, as a perversion of that high and holy command, which 
saith, it is better that many guilty escape than one innocent 
suffer, we can scarcely credit it to the profit of the Bengali in the 
balance sheet of crime and morality. We much fear, nay, we 
know, there are hundreds of crimes of the most serious nature, 
as well as petty larceny, committed, of which the courts know 
nothing. How many a sick person has been deliberately mur- 
dered (can we call it ?) at the river side, whom his friends had 
not the patience, or science, or will to cure. How many achild of 
sin is made away with as soon as born, and perchance its mother 
too. As for robberies, a Hindu will pay to conceal one; so willa 
Mussulman if far from the courts. ‘Taking all this into consi- 
deration, we think that the innocent convicted and the guilty 
unarraigned, may be allowed to pair off on the great question of 
Bengali virtues and vices. 

We have now brought facts and figures to book, and we 
believe they will sufficiently prove that the Bengali is not 
audaciously criminal, or in the worst stage “ morally depraved.” 
We see him timid and weak in body, and believe him incapable 
of even great villainy, save under very extraordinary cireum- 
stances : but, and here is the root of the European’s dislike of the 
man, he is without any high sense of honor and integrity. We 
allude of course to the middle and lower orders. He will lie, he 
will pilfer, where he can do so safely, he will cheat, he will seldom 
allow gratitude to outweigh self-interest ; and to sum up all, he 
is cowardly : he will sacrifice his companion to curry favor, and 
willsuffer any personal penalty, if he hopes to gain by it. Under 
these cireumstances, can the contempt of the Anglo-Saxon, to 
whom these failings are sources of thorough contempt, because 
entirely opposite to the failings of his own countrymen, be 
wondered at? He does not see that the man is patient and 
obedient, homely and abstemious, that his failings are the 
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offspring of long ce nturies of subjection, amid the misrule of 
fierce and fanatical conqueror, during which “sutferance was the 
badee of all his tribe.’ Go into the country and see the 
“chasur.” He is contented, industrious in his way, and steady, 
True he will not pay his rent till forced, and then he will vive 
something over and above as a peace offering. If his landlord 
is rich and powerful, one who, he thinks, will be able to defend 
him in diflieulties, he will have no hesitation, should this 
landlord require it of him, and will only hold up his finger, in 
getting out his “ lattee,” and with all his neighbours be re ady 
for any row, from “ resistance of process,’ to murder. What 
was required being over, he will return to his fields and settle 
down into the quict and peaceful rustic which nature intended 
him for, but which the force of cireumstances will not allow him 
to be. From the ranks of these men are recruited the dacoit and 
latteal ; they become so fond of this stirring life that they give 
up their fiel ls to their relatives and friends, and wander out in 
search of plunder or employment, tall at last they find them- 
selves in jail. We could illustrate the immense . influe nee 
possessed by laadlords over their ryots by many anecdotes, but 
one will suffice, and we can vouch for its truth, so far at least that 
it was told to us by one who had no obyjeet. in ‘deceiving. 

A planter was at loegerheads witha neighbouring zemindar, 
and after frequent cases in the courts, the ze wmindar determined 
to “loot” the factory and destroy everything on it. The 
planter hearing of this, got privately some polic emen as a guard, 
ee as he knew, when the ‘y appeared, the zemindar’s people would 
disperse with a mere row, he dete mined to take advantage of 
circumstances and vet up a serious case: so he engaged, for one 
hundred rupees, an old man from among his ryots, ‘who agreed 
to be taken to the ghat where the ze :mindar’s lattials were to 
cross; and the moment they appeared, one of his own people 
was to kill the old wretch and bring down the police, when of 
course a case of affray with murder would be brought against 
the other people, which would keep them from attacking the 
factory for some while. The attack never took place, and so the 
old man escaped with life and fifty rupees which had been ad- 
vanced ; and the person who told us the tale, had seen the amount 
entered i in the books of the factory, opposite the name of the old 
man, for “ services, &c.’”? Of course we do not s say such things as 
the shone often happen, but that numbers go in for short periods 
merely at the desire of the landlords, can be proved by going to 
any jail in Bengal almost, and m: aking private enquiries. 

What must strike the home observer when conning over the 
criminal statisties of Bengal, is the almost total absence of juve- 
nile criminals, ‘There is no such thing in this country, so of course 
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the sympathies of the tender-hearted Mary Carpentar and others 
like her, the origination of “ reformatory schools” for juvenile 
delinquents, “ ragged schools,” &e., would be entirely wasted 
here. Go through all the jails in Bengal, and you will scarcely 
see a prisoner under the age of seventeen : these are capable of 
hearing the “ lattee,”’ and are in for “ affrays,” riots, &e. Some- 
times a young delinquent is brought up, for bad language, or 
some petty theft or misdemeanour, who is caned and let go; but 
one never sees in this country, those systematic young villains, 
like the pupils of § Fagin,’ who are proud to go into jail, bad— 
and prouder still if they come out with an additional wrinkle 
or two, worse. Let the mental pathologist say, if a country 
free from this reproach, where crime and immorality are not 
inculeated in infaney, expanded in youth, and matured in man- 
hood, ean be so remorselessly wicked, as those which are not. 
Atany rate we may assert that from one distressing and deplo- 
rable class of criminal, Bengal is comparatively free. We have 
no “artful dodgers” here. 

Having passed through the first subject of enquiry, let us now 
see what means the administration employs, not to diminish 
crime exactly, but to trace and bring it to punishment. We al- 
lude of course to the police, in allits branches, trom the crimi- 
nal judge, down to the chowkeydar. We allow that a police 
is not primarily constituted so much to prevent original erime, 
as to be the means of apprehending the criminal, and bringing 
him to justice after he shall have committed it. If every other 
man in England had been a policeman, Palmer would proba- 
bly have still committed the crime for which he suffered. But 
nevertheless, in a secondary degree, it is no Jess the promise than 
the duty of a constable to have his eyes about him, to detect, 
in anticipation as it were, those crimes and breaches of the 
peace that require combination and premeditation, such as da- 
coities by torch light, affrays arising from disputes, &e. ; and thus 
a good police, though not a direct preventive of crime, becomes 
an indirect one according to its efficiency : for when a commu. 
nity knows that it has watehing it, a strict and energetic body 
of men kept up to find out all laches of every description, and 
who show that they are capable of doing their duty and do it, 
the worst members of it will be very careful how they commit 
themselves, and numbers of crimes will not be perpetrated, be- 
cause they cannot be perpetrated safely. When they do not or 
cannot do their duty, they should be instantiy reformed. But then, 
let us remember, in justice to them, that it is necessary they 
should feel themselves capable of upholding their ‘ role.’ If they 
lind themselves wnable, from default of numbers or other cause, 
to do that which is expected of them, they will soon degenerate 
JUND, 1858, 00 
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into an idle set of officials, who will look only to their own inter. 
ests and comforts, and leave their charge to look afteritself, Ip 
such eases, if it were not for the mor: al force inherent in some 
laws or governments, as in Great Brit: in, and more particular. 
ly in this country, or that evs 7vertie of fear which is the pres. 
tige of the power of the police in most of the German kinedoms 
and i in Russia, there would be neither peace, order, or safety in 
any nation. Our first. theorem is strikingly exemplified is thie 
Ber zal, No political economist, coming from the western 
world, could help being struck stile the in: idequi ite Means resort. 
ed to, to keep the s safety and peace of the country in any ig: ” 
like proper bounds, It is that respect for the Government, 
laws and representatives, that acting on a timid disposition, “stom 
the inhabitants in the comparatively peaceful state that they are, 
The laws are such, and the dispensers also, as the Be neal na- 
tion,—ever since it has been a nation, and we will let you go far 
back even to its traditional memories,—has never experienced, 
or lived under. The native appreciates to its fullest extent the 
mildness of them, and their evident intention to render justice 
whenever appealed to. He complains of the law’s delay, and of 
bribery and corruption ; but he knows well it is his own country. 
men that cause this, and his neighbours, in the shape of amlah, 
and under-strappers of the courts, that benefit by it. He will 
have nothing to do with the polic e, beeause he knows that they 
have arrived. at that useless stage of degeneracy that, in helping 
to unfold erime, they do not make their proper duty their aim, 
but as contingent upon, and subservient to, their interests, But 
he feels assured that, if he ean fairly take his complaint to the 
fountain head, he is safe to receive justice, without any extra 
demand upon his purse or time. Even the sturdy Anelo-S saxon 
settler, who would fight for his rights and immunities though he 
were in paradise, does not so much de :preeate the spirit of the laws 
as he does the acting of them; and his grumblings seldom go 
beyond a surly objureation against the inexperience of the ofli- 
cers, when chucklingly hi nding them up to the papers as ‘ boy- 
mi igrist ate,” or “ untledged judge,’ ” innocent of Blackstone, and 
ignorant of Coke upon Littleton. Even when smarting under 
some fancied or perhaps real injury, and as we have said handing 
them up under his pet denomination, he will frequently respect 
the man though he econtemns the o fiicis al, Noone will deny that 
he has grievances in the mofussil courts ; they are patent to all. 
But let him make allowanees, and giv e the same credit for good 
intentions to the boy-magistrate,” as he considers due to him- 
self for his endeavours to strangle the Hydra of “ bribery,” and 
allow the course of justice to run pure ¢ and unecontamin: ated, and 
we have no doubt things would gveton much more satisfactorily. 




















is “a good time coming, boys. 
When the European then ‘feels in this w ay, if may easily be 
supposed that the native is still more confide mt and satisfied, 
He has been accustomed to look upon justice and impartiality 
i as impossibilities, he finds them inherent, and he would be 
content to live quietly and peaceably at his out-of the-way home- 
stead, all the days of his life, but he cannot. The all- powerful 
landlord has feuds, and he must go out with svo//ee and altee 
to support him, “ will he nill he;” or a zemindar has a body of 
lattials whom he has not money to pay, he tells them to go and 
| sack the weakest neighbour, and allrays with murder t: ake place. 
The lattial is off to his own home in the next distriet sor even if 
he remained, what policeman would seize him, (unless he was 
an acting man)? It is amatter of danger in the first place, and in 
the next, nothing is to be got from it ; so he comes down upon 
the neighbouring ryot, who ts seized, pulled, pushed, and kicked 
about, and whose only time of quiet and safety is when in the 
presence of the “ hakim’—so what wonder is there, that 
though he respects that officer, yet he hates the fouzdary ? And 
there’s no denying that he does most cordially. 
But we have gone on too far ahead, let us recapitulate. We 
, have said that the original duty ofa police is to trace out of- 
fences and apprehend offenders ; that ina lower degree it ought 
to be a preventive of crime, in: asmuch as if it does its work well 
and impartially, the fear of detection will operate to prevent 
complicated crime; or when eommitted, if the police do what 
they are paid to do, viz. bring the perpe trators to punishment, 
others will be deterred from following theirexample: further, that, 
a police ought to be numerically strong, comparatively with the 
power it represents, and the amount of criminal population it 
has been raised to check ; and lastly, that it requires strict super- 
vision, otherwise finding that it cannot do the work required of 
it, and no one looks to see if it does or not, it will do none at 
all that does not put money in the purse, and eventually it be- 
comes more an encumbrance than a benefit. Now how do matters 
stand in this country ? We have gone through the state of crime, 
let us now see, what means the Gov ernment employ to trace it 
out and check it, as fur as penal measures can do so, We fear we 
shall have but an indifferent measure of praise to render, and 
notwithstanding the advantages natural to the country and our 
rule, we shall find that the means are totally inadequate to the 
purpose, 
Every one knows that for purposes of administrative conve- 
hience, ‘the country is divided into zillahs or districts, and these 
again, as subservient to police supervision, into thannahs and 
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pharees, A eood sized district, like Chittagong, Jessore or 
Backergunge, is equal in extent of area to say nearly Wales, 
Taking Backergunge as an example, we find it divided into thir- 
teen thannahs. Muakine therefore an average of the extent of 
ground contained in each thannah, it will be perceived that each 
one 1s as large as many counties in Eneland, and most in Wales 
Bac kerounce has the following judicial police establishment : a 
magistrate, an assistant magistrate, three deputy-magistrates, 
who have revenue duties to perform likewise, and three officers 
of the civil eourts, who besides their own proper duties, have 
certain powers in criminal cases; these are the principal sudder 
aumeen, the sudder aumeen, and the eazee, or law oflicer. Now 
to the general Indian official or the “ interloping ” planter, this 
may appear a pretty fair average of fouzdary hakims; but we 
ean imagine the home compiler of criminal statisties, turning 
up his eyes and saying: what! only seven magistrates in a 
district as bie as all Wales! too bad, too few, and far between. 
Ixeuse us, sir, we say blandly, not far between at all. All the 


above magistrates, but one, live towether at the chief town of 


the zillah.—Hh, what, are all suitors from every part of the dis- 
trict to come in to them to make their complaints ? Exactly 
so. What! even if Tom walks off with Jack’s—or to keep 
the unities—if Ramjan walks off with Lall Mahommed’s 
brass lota worth two rupees, or ‘Teencowrie’s cow trespasses 
in Pancheowrie’s land? Yes, even so. But what? says 
our friend sharply. Bat they don’t ? Of course not. Where 
do they go to, then? W * they go to the zemindar 
or naib, and he adjudicates quick ly and. summarily, fines the 
eulprit, and pockets the tine. Few ofthe eases would be brought 
to court, if it were not for the report of the chowkeydar, or mo- 
tives of spite—whieh is palpable from the immense numbers 
either compromise ‘dor struck off. We were almost eye-witnesses 
toa dacoity but a few days ago, having arrived at the spot with- 
in twelve hours after it oceurred, and while it was the talk of the 
neighbourhood. A mahajun arrived at a place called Cowkally, 
which by the way is the site of two publie kutcheries, viz. 
the salt chowkey and abkaree darogah’s; he put to on the op- 
posite shore, which is about ei ivhty yards. He had between 3} 
and 400 rupees with him ; about twelve o’cloek midnight, he was 
boarded by a boat eont: uning fifteen or twenty men, armed with 
spears, swords, Xe., and earrying torches, who ‘deliberate ly robbe 1 
him of his money and other vy: aluable S, ana went off after abusing 
the abkaree and salt peons, and others, who from the opposite 
ealline@—* mar—mare— dhur—dhur,’ > beat, beat, 


shore were 
SIZE, Se Ze, of course without the slightest intention of doing so 


The mahajun was told, aller the robbers were vone, that the police 
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thannah was within a mile and a half; would he go and com- 
Jain 2—God forbid, said the fellow. I have already lost near 
400 rupees. I wish to lose no more, nor valuable time either > let 
loose immediately ; which they did, sued he went on his way. We 
relate this aneedote to our friend, and inform him it is nota 
rare, but an every-day occurrence, whereat he shakes his head, 
and acknowledges himself surprised at the system of criminal 
supervision in B ritish India. 

We have enumerated the list’ of judicial police officers ; 
let us now take up the executive in the same zillah. It is 
divided into twelve thannahs, and at each thannah there is 
one darogah, one mohurrir, one jemadar, and on the average 
about thirteen burkundauzes. ‘These sixteen persons have 
to look after a population scattered over an extent of coun- 
try equal to many English counties ; comparatively it is 
much ereater, taking the means of locomotion into consideration, 
Now how ean these people be expected to do their work pro- 
perly 2? It is impossible ; they cannot be ubiquitous, and finding 
that they cannot prevent allrays, dacoities and acts of oppression ; 
they allow things to take their course ; and if, knowing the difli- 
eulty a complainant would meet with in est: ab lishing any proof 
of bribery and corruption against him, from the distance at 
which he resides from head quarters, and also the influence he 
exercises over the weak and pusillanimous Bengali, from his po- 
sition as head of or part of the dreaded executive police,—if, we 
say, seeing this, the darogah, or mohurrir or policeman, some- 
times, oftentimes we must say we fear, allows interest to super- 
sede duty and a bribe to choke justice, we need hardly be asto- 
nished, howe ver indignant we m: hy he, that such acts are passed 
over, howe wer well-known the "yo my be. What can an unhappy 
mavistrate do under such circumstances? Even under ordinary 
events, he can but just keep the district quiet; but if anything 
extraordinary supervenes he is utterly powerless; such for in- 
stance asa dacoity, or an affray between two zemindars—where 
twenty or thirty a side are wounded, and which look so bad in 
the re ports of the eriminal trials periodically published. 

If he is powerless to prevent, how much more so is he to de- 
tect crime. How ean he, witha population utterly without sym- 
pathy for each other 7 and super added to this, who dread the very 
name of police, who feel that they may be dragged away miles 
to give evidence in favor of aman for whom they do not care a 
five, and be detained uncertain periods, while all at home is going 
to rack and ruin? With ministerial and executive officers who 
care for a rupee more than they do for justice, how is it possible 
fora magistrate to feel that he is doing his duty as he ought to 
do, however well he may be inclined (and in justice to them we 
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must say that all, with few exceptions, are well inclined)? With 
such a rotten system, and such tools to work with, and whey 
this is further complicated with a sessions Judge who, with al} 
will to assist him, yet dreads to do so, beeause the sudder, quick 
to detect a tlaw, even though at the expense of the peace of a 
district, come down with a sharp reprimand, and let the crimj- 


nal escape, we can hardly wonder that after five or six years of 


such wear and tear, he becomes disgusted, and hails the Ges-//, 
which sends him to some other zillah as acting colleetor with 
double joy. It is not the mere promotion, the increase of’ pay, 
that urges him to rub his hands with subdued glee, so much as 
the knowledge that he has done with the hard bench of the 
fouzdary for good, and to enjoy the quiet dignity and easy 
lite of the ecollectorial chair, the severest duty of which is to be 
particular and strict, that no revenue be allowed to fall into 
arrears. 

There is another body of men who may be called a part of 
the police force, but who, as at present constituted, are a most 
useless and thrittless set of demi-oflicial raseals. We allude to the 
chowkeydars. Who, with any knowledge of the mofussil, will deny 
that these men are in the generality of cases not only useless, 
but worse than useless—for they absorb the money which might 
and ought to be expended much more to the benetit of the eivers, 
and the district which they are supposed to guard? They are 
really the private servants of the great man of the place, and 
very useful they are to him, in collecting his rents and bullying 
the refractory, or perchance coercing those who will not tamely 
submit to extraordinary oppression; but they are seldom of aid 
in furthering justice or assisting the law. We have ourselves 
known of instances of their being arrayed against a Government 
officer while in the execution of his duty, when that officer 
has not been a fouzdary hakim. Ask any unfortunate who has 
been beaten or robbed, if he has complained to the chowkey- 
dar, and he will tell you it is of no use, as the other party is a re- 
lative or friend of his, or perhaps his employer. In fact the 
people have no confidence in these chowkeydars. With such 
experience, it is not necessary to say, that as a police force, de- 
tective or preventive, they are not to be reckoned on, as at pre- 
sent constituted ; but that they might be made and should be 
made so, we conceive can be easily shown. 

We ask, cana magistrate with such aid or force keep the 
peace of a district, prevent atfrays, or trace them and _ other see 
eret crimes to the root ? We faney many dwellers in the mo- 
fussil ean relate anecdotes of how they weathered the police, or 
bribed the police, and very frequently braved the police. How 


Baboo so and so, for whose apprehension sundry purwannahs had 
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heen issued, months previously, was residing defi: antly at his 
house within a mile of the thannah, and who 4 ad stated openly 
his intention of not surrendering till a certain day. This of 
eourse relleeted brilliantly the power of the said Baboo, and his 
ryots consequently seeing him brave the darogah and his myr- 
midons, and the great Company Bahadoor, feel that they are as 
nothing before him, and passively submit to any species of op- 
pression committed by him, or obe ‘y any order he m: ly Issue, even 
though it may compromise the m toa seven years’ residence in 
jail, if detected ; especially as they know that ‘the Baboo will look 
oa ably on thei families while undergoing the pen: alty whieh 
the offended law has imposed on them, for a breach of it at 
his instigation. 

The romanee of Indian crime would, we dare say, furnish 
many anarrative of passive obedience, and many of patient suffer- 
ing of esc: apes by cunning and chicane ry—or by the inadequacy or 
imperfe ction of the m: achinery of the detective powers of the polic e, 
We are tempted to relate one—as told us by a respecti able native, 
a Brahman, who was in a measure implicated in it. Once ona 
time there lived a vajah, rich in lands and houses, slaves and 
cattle, in money and jewels, but who still east a covetous ¢ yeona 
small piece of land, given by the ancestors of the rajah to the 
ancestors of the then possessor as a free gift, in recognition of 
some deed of fidelity. This land the rajah (of our tale) wished 
to get back, but the owners had built their houses and residences 
on it, and would not agree to give it up. Various negociations 
were set on foot, but nothing came of them, till one day the re- 
fractory de Jinquent (in the great man’s eyes) was seized by one or 
tio of the rajah’s up-country burkundauzes,who told him he must 
eo with them before their master who wished to speak to him ; 
he went and was seen by his friends no more. Days passed by, 
and they began to get uneasy, and they went and laid their ecom- 
plaints before the judee and magistrate, who were one then—for 
this happened in’ the early part of this century—at whose 
order, the burkundauzes were apprehended and brought before him 
to give an account of what had become of the unfortunate missing 
man. They acknowledged that they had taken him to the rajbarry, 
when some conversation had passed between the rajah’s man of 
dusiness and him, and that as nothing satisfactory could be 
arranged between them, he, the missing one, was told to depart, 
which he did ; ; this was late in the evening, that they saw him 
to the door and thrust him out, that what further hi ad become 
of him, they did not know. This e xplanation was not considered 
satisf; actory,, and combined with other suspicious circumstances, 
it was held enough to entail imprisonment with hard Jabor for 
life, or until the lost was found, on the accused, who were up- 
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country men of high caste. When things came to this pass the 
convicted were very wroth, and they muttered strange thre: ats, and 
they menaced the ereat man with an expose, if they were not 
speedily relieved from their degrading position ; so that it came 
about, that a ene ‘ntial servant of ‘the rajahe ¢ a dl Lo see them, 
and told them to be patient, and keep a close tongue; that ste ps 
vere being taken to sera about their release, which was sure to 
come about in a short time, and that in the meanwhile they 
should be treated with every luxury that circumstances could 
allow, and their families should be well provided for. This they 
said was all well; but they wanted their liberty, and untess a 
col that they nail | pes ach. So he said, be ol rood cheer > You 
shall have your liberties ; and true e ough the 'y vot free ina short 
time, and this was how it came about. Ther: yah wot aman 
like the man that had been murdered, for we may as well state 
that he wes murdered, and having tutored him, sent him into a 
neighbouring district. A few days after the magistrate of the 
said neighbouring district had aman broueht before him, in a 
sad rageed plight, who was aceused of ste valine a lolah ; that he 
Was ¢ aucht flagrante delicto, We was examined, and acknow- 
ledved the thett he said lis hame Was so ana SO, the SO}l of SO 
and so, of such and such a place, that he had left dis home, be- 
eause he was quarrelling with the rajah of —— about some /u/ru/ 
land, and, in fact, had only a day or two previous sly been threaten- 
ed by the rajal’s people about if, so he was going ona pilerimage, 
to (ry andavert the misfortunes that threatened him; that having 
expended all his money, he had stolen the e/a. He was sent 
to pul for the regulated time ; and on entering, his deseription 
was taken, name, ave, color, marks, &e. When he had served his 
short tune, he was taken to be released, and told the magistrate 
vy pautler that he still intended to make the pilerimage to Jug- 
eernauth, and that he was going as servant to some party. About 
a month after he had lett jail, the magistrate received a roba- 
Karee from his neighbour magistrate, asking af such a one was 
prisoner in his pul. The reply was that there had been such a 
person, but that he had been released, and had gone to Jugeer- 
nauth asa pilerim. Look, said the rajah to his) district) magis- 
trate, you have in confinement two of my servants, for the death 
of aiman who has been proved to have been alive since they last 
saw him. On this, further reference was made; and the reply 
brought further particulars as to awe, marks, &e., and how the man 
had given out the reason of his leaving his home, and how he had 
evone eventually as a servant to acertain man. ‘This man was an 
accomplice, and of course appeared in the nick of time, and said 
that the person supposed to have been murdered, had gone as his 
ervant to Juggernauth, that on the way he had had the cholera 
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and died, and he fancied nothing was left of him but his bones. 
The faet is, the personator of the dead man had not. really gone 
to the te mple, but after going one mareh in his new capacity, 
had returned home. What was to be done? After such proof, of 
course, the up-country men were released ; and the  r: yah paid 
them well and sent them to their homes, na he said, who knows 
what they may be letting out one of tens days ? ‘And the up- 
country men took the money and went home very readily, for 
they said (we are speaking in the language of our old Br: ahms “an 
informant), he killed so ‘and sO, how do we know but what he 
may kill us, who are so deep in hits seerets 7 
The above is one of m: uy aneedotes familiar to the mofussil 
resident, and we will back it as a piece of finished finesse and 
Newgate diplomaey, that would do honor to any Jonathan Wald. 
Things have altered materially, and for the better, since the days 
when this oeeurred ; but still much remains to be dows to establish 
the law in all its majesty, and put such power into the hands of 
the dispensers of it, as shall not only put down open and daring 
crime, baat put an end to those evasions of levral proceedings 
issued from the magistrates’ courts, which im heavy cases often 
fall to the ground, from the utter inability of the executive 
to carry them out. In cases where common and petty peop le 
are concerned, the police will @o out as bold as lions, seize inno- 
cent people a ‘ioht and left, and hi wing feathered thei air nests, go 
home content, and leave the ease to look after itsell’; ; but it a man 
Is concerned who can muster forty or fifty /u/lea/s, a man 
known to be cunning of fenee, the police will “see him hanged 
ere they tight with him ; og sad we scarcely know whether we can 
blame them. The ‘y are said truly to risk life and limb in the cause 
of peace and order, but when they feel that they are not strong 
enough to do this, we ean hardly be Surprise “l that they should 
shirk their work, which we m: iy look totheir doing, till our po- 
lice arrangements are remodelled and strengthene dé. Instead of 
one magistrate over a district of some seventy miles from north 
to south, and forty or fifty from east to west, assisted by half a 
dozen assistants and de ‘puties, all in one spot, we should have 
a deputy at every thannah. These, #/// the honorary m: iwistrates 
lately appointe d, and which appointment we cordi: uly hail as a 
move in the right direction, would go along way to “put down 
those bare-faeed atrocities committed by large Jandede pro- 
pric tors. Besides, as they would be on the spot so to say, thrdir de- 
Cision would be much more satisfi wtory than the hap- hasard ones 
how arrived at. For we suppose eve "y one knows that the wit- 
hesses now-a-days are not brought 1 1 because they know any- 
thing of the dispute, but because = are friends who will un- 
dergo a little trouble for the parties implicated ; or else, and this 
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is just as often the case, they are hired for the oceasion ; 80 that, 
—what with concocted and false evidence, and inte rested reports 
from the thannah—magistrates and their assistants, not being 
invariably gifted with the : sagacity of 0g may “A considered 
lucky if they arrive at the true merits of a case once out 
of twice. 

But it may be asked, where are these deputy magistrates to 
come from? We: say unhesitatingly, from all the other branches 
of the uncovenanted civil service. Whois there that will 
not admit that the liberty of the person is the first and 


dearest right of man, and that the just and speedy decision of 


cases involving that liberty, is of infinitely greater conse quence 
to a nation than the trial of a case to prove wits ther Jack owes 
Tom twenty rupees or not. Such a ease may stand over fora 
month —but amonth’s illegal confinement is a very ditlerent 
thing. Let then the moonsiff be brought to aid on the 
more serious consideration. And not only on that account, 
but because we conscientiously believe, and our authorities are 
respectable natives, that moonsills’ courts, established expressly 
for the benefit of the poor, are, from their litigious habits, con- 
verted into abane. We fancy every one is aware that if the 
eases in a moonsitl’s court do not. aver age so many monthly, 
those courts are abolished. We have he: wa of some, whe re, that 
number not being fairly instituted, the richer natives shout the 
place, who benefit mostly by them, : get up fictitious ones to keep 
the number up to the mark, The vakeels and mooktyars too 
vo about seeking for them, and from the litigious character of the 
Bengali, have very little ditliculty in gaining their ends. If 
these facilities to civil proceedings were removed, there would 
be fewer of those ruinous lawsuits,—ruinous, that is, to the poor 
ryot, but which allow the rich man to “ feed fat the ancient 
grudge” he may have against some poor neighbour. It may be 
said that obliging a poor man to goa lone w ay to defend a civil 
case, would be very hard, and more distressing than the present 
sy ste m with all its faults. We doubt it ; we believe that time 
would prove quite the contrary, The creditor would have less 
influence in a court like what the small cause eourt of a dis- 
trict should be, and the extra trouble and diflieulty in recovering 
his claim, would make him more cautious as to whom he admitted 
into lis books. At the sudder too, the pleaders | and mooktyars 
must be of a higher grade than these practising in the mofussil, 
who, or else report belies them, would for a consideration, 
allow their clients’ cases to go to ruin without compunction. There 
are other officers too who could be spared for sub-division ma- 
gristracies, whose duties are analogous to those of a magistrate. 
In fact there is no doubt, officers “could easily be found for the 
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purposes required, and ought to be ; for it just amounts to this, 
whether is it better that an individual should go a distance to 
defend a civil case, when his liberty is intact, or go asa prisoner 
to defend a ease in which his personal freedom is involved, and 
which requires to be tried on thespot ? The institution of these 
courts will break the neck of that overpowering influence exer 
eised by the landlord over his ryot, who will think twice before 
he commits himself to the liability to some years’ imprisonment, 
when he knows there is an officer quick to punish on the spot. 
Moreover it will give the ryot courage to refuse those nuzzurs 
and illegal exactions which he now gives so submissively from 
fear, which has kept and will ever keep him the poor abject 
wretch that he is. 

But judicial police officers are not the only or even principal 
objects in the reforms required to make the criminal supervision 
of the country more pertect. The most crying want is an inerease 
in the executive body—constables particularly, and a better means 
of superintendence. Ifwe had a deputy magistrate at each 
thannal, we should require at least the following subordinates, 
viz. one inspector, one sub-inspector, four serjeants, and sixty 
constables. Such should be a division of the district police corps, 
and there should be one to each thannah. The whole should be 
under the superintendence of a picked man, an officer of inva- 
lids, for instance; and the entire discipline of it should rest’ with 
him ; the recruiting for it should be conducted under fixed rules, 
and no man should be admitted, who had not certain qualifica- 
tions, such as a medical certificate, of physical, and as far as as- 
eertainable, of mental strength also; a certificate also, from some 
known good character, of previous good conduct. Itis incalculable 
the mischief a good-natured magistrate may introduce by not 
being a little firm and choice in his selection of candidates. One 
amlah after another will get in some servant or hanger on, until 
the department is crowded with a set of the most worthless 
rascals in the district. They are the first to oppress, but the 
last to come forward in times of danger or need. This of course 
would not be permitted in a regular police corps. A committee 
should be formed, consisting of the magistrate, the superin- 
tendent of the corps, and the surgeon of the station, All candi- 
dates should appear before them, and those possessing the ne- 
cessary qualifications, as to size, capability and character, 
should be enrolled and appointed according to seniority of ad- 
mission as candidates : only a stated proportion of the natives 
of the district should be admitted, and to prevent their ob- 
taining too much influence, their stations should be constantly 
changed. The serjeants should be promoted from the ranks, but 
as a necessary qualification, they should be able to read and write. 
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The sub-inspectors and inspectors should be able to read anid 
write English, and give certificates of previous good conduct, 
&e. These men should be taken from among the pensioned and 
invalid soldiers of the Queen’s or Company’s regular army, and 
if one is not to be had, any other person, Be neali, Hurasian or 
Kuropean, should be chosen, of good education pe respectable 
standing, Serjeants may be sheen ‘n from the corps, if their quali- 
fications are equal to the outside competitors. It is needless to 
dilate further on the matter. We only say that till we have a 
police foree of this sort, no improvements can take place in the 
country. The ryot will continue to be the ground down slave of 
the zemindar, and the latter will eontinue to brave the law. If 
such a foree had existed some years back, would the famous (7) 
Dudu Meah have ventured to attack and burn down a neleh- 
bouring planter’s house, and run away with and murder the plan- 
ter’s gomastah, and, what was worse, get off free? Would Baboo 
so and so, sareoanded by forty or filty tutteals, who lived by loot, 
have de fied the magistrate of zillah A or B? Would Baboos M 
aud N— have collected 200 or 300 men a side to fight about a 
piece of land within ten miles of zillah C or D? All which, or 
cases similar, may be seen in Blue Books and newspapers.  Cer- 
tainly not, and until we ean vet a power sufficiently strong to 
eoerce these wild spirits, nothing ean be done. As for the force 
which at present exists—ceall it what you will, but not police. 
Hlaving settled to our satisfaction what sort of a police force 
is necessary, the question arises where are the funds to come 
from to pay this force? Looking about us, we see the present 
fouzdary establishments, the jail ‘and treasury euards, and other 
hangers on of the courts, in the shape of orderly chupprassis ; then 
there are the ab karree and salt ehowkey establishments, and 
a few other members of other fixed establishments which might 
be easily done away with. These are all that we see, and these 
would go but a short way to form such a force as we have 
sketched ; to. make up the rest, and there is no help for it, 
we do not see why Government should not come down on the 
chowkeydart funds. This is a ticklish question, and as 
we are aware requires careful handling; but we do not think 
any right-minded person would hesitate to agree with us, 
when we : say that for the purposes required, Government would 
be fuliy justified in taking them up. We suppose all our 
readers know the origin and institution of the chowkeydari 
tax. We will not enter on it now, but will merely say that as the 
resumed police taxes were not ‘sufficient to raise a body for 
universal purposes, Government told the headmen and other 
residents of every para to subseribe a certain amount, as the 
pay of one or more men, whom they should nominate from 
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among themselves, to act as watchmen ; and that the aid to be 
derived from them might be more effectual, Government rave 
them badges, and certain powers, that they might be means of 
communieation with the police, that the latter might grant them 
protection and assistance whenever they required it. The question 
then is, is the fund so raised expended beneficially for the people 
or not? Every one, but the proprietors, who at present enjoy 
the services of these chowkeydars, will say, no! Can then Go- 
vernment take the funds into their own hands for the purpose of 
attaining that end? We fear the lawyer would say—* no ;” the 
moral economist would say, “ we strongly doubt.” The politieal 
economist and philanthropist would say, “ take it.” Alas India 
has no national assembly to urge her wishes, or convey her 
desires. There is but the legislative council. Let that boldly 
eall on the people in the shape of a new “ chowkeydari_ bill,” 
and we feel sure it would earry the day. With such a fund 
at their disposal, there would be no difficulty in’ raising a force 
that would ensure peace and safety to all, and throw open such 
a road for the general improvement of the people and country, 
that ten years would not pass without the most strenuous 
opponent to the measure at the present time, confessing that he 
rejoiced that his opposition was unavailing. We have not space 
to argue the point just now, but if ever an end justified an 
act, it would in this ease. 

Having followed the criminal and his pursuer in the paths 
of crime, let us accompany him, caught, to his place of retribu- 
tion, the jail,and see what Government has prepared for him, 
both to punish and reclaim, in that abode of (generally con- 
ceived) misery. Government, we consider, may point with just 
pride to its legislation here, and say, look, our prisoners are not 
punished beyond their strength to bear, they are not confined in 
dungeons, and fed on hard erusts and stripes. Our laws enjoin 
no unnecessary harshness. We see it so, and we say—good ! 
But we look further, and we see sleek forms and smiling faces, 
hilarity and insoucianece, and then we say,it is not good. In 
fact, though there is much to admire in the jail discipline of Ben- 
gal, it wants much to attain perfeetion. The jail, with such ma- 
terials to work on as the Bengali prisoner, considering his previous 
condition and position, and considering the backwardness of the 
trades and manufactures, the jail, we think, might be and 
ought to be, not only a place of punishment, but a school for the 
improvement of the mechanic and handicraftsman, from whence 
might be turned out, not only reclaimed convicts, but master 
workmen of all kinds, who going out to their distant homes, 
would turn the lessons they learnt in the jail to account, and 
improve those common manufactures which in this custom-loy. 
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ing country are not further advanced than they were before 
the Mohammedan conquest. 

We have already stated that the civilization of the nineteenth 
century has discovered that penal imprisonment is per se of ye ry 
little avail, and that it answered the purpose for whichall coun. 
tries imposed it, was less than doubtful. It ts found that all eri- 
minals are not naturally so, bat many have become so from ex. 
{raneous causes : some from poverty, some from want of educat ion, 
some fromexample, and some froma natural bent. Now, that all 
should be treated with the same course of punishment, were as 
erroneous as it would be ina doctor to give the same physie to all 
fever patients, without reference to how the fever originated. It 
was further found that the solitude of the jail after worki ing 
hours, was better calculated to enforce moral instruction than a 
state of freedom, where the weak mind was distracted by worldly 
care and more congenial pursuits. Still further, frac tional eco. 
nomy found, going hand in hand with benevolence, that it was by 
no means fair that a man sent to jail as punishment should waste 
his time in learning ethies or turning a tread-mill an hour or 
two a day: that if he could support himself by labor out of jail, 
he should be made to do sq in it, and also that as it was he and 
his fellows in lawlessness that caused the creation of the jail 
and its expenses, it was only right and proper that they should 
support it ; and so arose the eall for self-supporting jails. Thus 
then these institutions have three great aims : first, punishment, 
in the loss of personal liberty, which of itself, as the offspring of 
mere vindictive satisfaction, ought not to be a primary considera- 
tion; second, showing the convict the advantages and beauties 
of support by honest labor, and so depressing the contrary prin- 
ciple of idleness and dissip: ation ; ; and thirdly, the enforcement of 
such labor as shall, as much as possible, relieve the honest citizen 
of the burden of an institution which the evil passions of’ his less 
honest neighbours render nee essary for his safety. These three 
objects must always be borne in mind as fundamental rules in 
criminal legislation, or enlightened experience will prove to be 
of no avail. Of course there is a way to attain these ends, which 
may be perverted by the conductor’s particul: ir views. It is not 
every one ean hit the “ media tutissimus.”? Some escape the 
Se ylla of over-kindness to fall into the Charybdis of severity. 
Both extremes are equally bad; the latter hardens the unfeeling 
heart, and the other deludes into the stray paths, because per- 
chance there may be found more kindness, comfort and ease 
within the jail than without. Bearing this in mind, let us visit 
the Bengal jail, and see what there is requiring reform in the 
discipline of punishment and reformation existing 1n it. 

Auy one entering a Bengal jail is indignantly struck with the 
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easy slovenly habits of the laboring convict. He sees him sleek, 
comfortable and well fed, with a roof over him infinitely better 
than covered him before. The system of in-door labor is general- 
ly afaree, and moreover for a consideration to the darogah and 
burkundaz, ean be easily evaded. If he belongs to an out-door 
gang he runs about, chatting and smoking with friends or relatives, 
and even the in-door prisoner has little difficulty in getting inter- 
views with whomever he likes, Then the food is of excellent quality, 
and quite sufficient for the strongest and ablestamong them. What 
do they give up for this idle mooning life? Their liberty ’tis true, 
but liberty joined to hard work and hard fare. The great loss to 
the regular mofussil “ Kydee,” and one which makes him regret 
loss of liberty most, is his inability to attend the neighbouring 
hauts or markets. Where then is the great pain of imprisonment ? 
There must be and there are means of making the prisoner know, 
as Dr. Monat very justly remarks, that a prison “is a place of 
punishment, in which its penal character should never be lost sight 
of;” and till this becomes an established fact, the sentence of “ im- 
prisonment with Jabor 7? will remain a faree. There should be 
appointed a superior class of men as governors of jails. Make it 
worth the while of men of education and respectability to take the 
situation : and give them powers to punish with the cane or meagre 
diet or solitary confinement, all men who do not do their full 
amount of daily labor, This should be measured by a fixed rule, it 
should be sufficient to cover the expense of the raw material, 
the price of his food and clothes, and his share of the jail ex- 
penses. At present there is no one to look after all this. The 
magistrate has no time, and the assistant magistrate no inclination 
or experience. The darogah has other work, and the burkundazes 
think only of their pay and perquisites, so that one of the three 
great objects to be gained by imprisonment is totally lost or 
evaded, viz. hard labor as a punishment. 

Then as to the second great aim of penal imprisonment, “ teach- 
‘ing the prisoner that it is better and easier to earn an honest 
‘ livelihood, than to resort to criminal means, and then teaching 
“him all the necessary means to attain this end,” is entirely 
ignored. We might surely instil morality. Probably ethics 
to Ethnicks may be considered as ridiculous, But when 
hacked by appeals to self-interest or self-love, it may not 
be ineffective. For instance, a weaver comes into Jail. What can 
you do ?—says darogalijee.—I can weave, quoth he, and straight- 
way he is sent to the weaving shed for the period of his incar- 
eeration, where he will dawdle over a “ dhottee ” with a brother 
Weaver for two days, which either of them could finish with 
ease in one day, if they were working for wages. ‘These men 
have been weavers all their lives; what interest have they in the 
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work? Ifinstead of weaving we were to say to him, look you, here 
is some other work, you must do your best to learn it aya month, 
or you will be whippe dl. On the other hand if you learn 4 
and well—you will have two trades to choose from when you leave 
this, and you shall leave with a certificate of proficienc ve Itis 
probah le the man will do his best: but if you back this by in- 
stituting rules to the effect that every prisoner whose work after 
paying all expe nses, shi ll le “ave proce eds, a per eenta: re on sue ‘lh 
proceeds shall be at his disposal when he leaves jail, or during 
the time of his incarceration, to be made over to his wile or 
family,—we have no hesitation in saying that of the hundreds 
who now loiter away their time doing nothing, one-half or 
more shall turn out industrious workmen, and leave the jail with 
such habits of industry that there will be much less chance of 
their relapsing and returning to it. Reward them or force them 
into being industrious, and they wall feel the benelits of it ever 
alter, 

‘The next question, viz. that each jail should be a self-sup- 
porting one, is now to be considered. From what we ean make 
out of the statements appended to the report on the jails 
for 1854-55 by T. C. Loeh, Esq., we should say they were 


an enormous expense to Government. Dr. Mouat, in faet, 
very concisely remarks that “ imprisonment for petty crimes is a 
very expensive punishment.” Hlow is this? With a market 


to which free labor supplies for all really paying articles are 
so limited, with a workman lazy it is true, but quick and 
more than moderately intelligent, a somewhat better result 
ought to be come to. The fact is, there is no method in the 
system; every jail works on its own hook, and without any 
reference to foreien wants, or out-door, that is free, labor. l | 
we look through the list of manufactures quietly wel earetully, 
we shall be able to come to a better understanding of the 
merits and demerits, and that it has both is undeniable. First 
of all there is cloth, this is we see manufactured more or less 
in every Jul in Bengal, and to it there can be no objection 
even as it is, but if measures combining unity and cheapness 
were adiigiaael throughout all Bengal, there would be less. 
There are dhooties, gown pieces, with a ‘solitary mention here 
and there of prison cloth. Now all these articles, with the 
exception of the latter, are made with a view to profit, and 
not use; we consider a more practical view ought to be taken 
of jail work, They are unhappily & necessary, and what Is 
Worse, 2 most expensive necessity ; the object of Government 
should be to reduce this expense, and so far as this ean be 
done by any means, it ought to be without reference to any thing 
else, Covering alsu is another thing, blankets fur stance. 
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Now we see very little variety in the articles manufactured 
at the jails genet rally, always excepting the Allipore one. They 
are all articles of common and general manutacture, and can 
be obtained easily from free labor, This is wrone in two Ways ; 
first because we do not think it fair that a pub ‘lie institution 
of the nature of a jail, should interfere with private enterprise 
in a way to foree down average prices; and secondly, when such 
does occur, it is found that the native free workman is satisfied 
with such small profits, that the jail with its expensive esta- 
blishment eannot compete with him and profit. There is 
one de scription of labor which may be almost entirely abolished, 
we mean in bamboo, rattan, and reed articles. Knowledge 
of this will hardly be of any use to a man leaving jail; he has 
too many competitors, and the labor is so light that it is none 
toa oreat big hulking fellow. Where continued it may be made 
over to female prisoners, and to it might be added light faney 
work, it being) more adapted to their hieht nimble fingers, 
It appears to us that labor, with any cystem: itic view to benefit 

punishment, has never been introduced in our jails. No 
new trades are attempted, which would be doubly beneficial, 
first to the prisoner, who would have two resources afterwards, 
and secondly to the profits, by creating and supplying a market 
quite out of the ordinary beat of the usual native one. To 
make it more profitable, every jail should be supplied with a 
stall of good master workmen in every branch of work in- 
troduced ; these should be supplied with tools of first quality, 
and in abundance ; he should have every facility to turn outa 
first-rate work, and this should be further encouraged by giving 
him a small pereentage on profit. Ile should be made respon- 
sible for the amount of work to the jail governor, and such 
prisoners as were of good character, should be made superin- 
tendents. 

With some method, as pointed out in the few last pages, we 
may hope some time to have an useful and profitable jail in 
every district; but while prison discipline is conducted on 
the ‘principle “at present in vogue, we never shall. We 
allirm, and Dr. Mouat’s greater experience confirms the fact, that 
the jail has no terrors for the criminal. He leads an easy quiet 
life, is sleek and well fed, and well tended if sick. Though 
perhaps nine prisoners out of ten would rather be out of 
jail than in it, for freedom is freedom after all, yet their 
native phlegm very seldom stirs them up to make an attempt 
to escape even if they can. It struck us that the greatest carica- 
ture on penal confinement we ever read or heard of, or saw, was 
when we were passing through Pubna some years ago. We 
came on a mat enclosure about. forty or fifty y ards square, with 
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2 man with adrawn sword, walking up and down in front of the 
entrance. What place is this 2—weasked. “The jail,” the man 
answered, We looked on in quiet wonderment, and demanded 
if many of the prisoners escaped. No, not parti cularly, 
W ce could not help thinking that the veriest young prig In 
Kneland would have been out and aw ay in less than twe ‘nty-four 
hours. This set us thinking, and our ‘subseque nt experie nee has 
fully borne out the impressions then implanted, that it was 
neither the prison walls nor guards that, combined with any 
particular amiability or weakness, kept them within it, but the 
fuct that they were more comfortable there. It is the know. 
ledge of this by the Jailers and guards that Jeads to such Jax 
supervision, SO that out- Fane risoners who are condemned to 
that faree of hard labor may be seen wandering about all 
over the different stations with a hookah in one hand and 
two bricks in the other, making believe they are repairing 
the yp without any one near them to wate hh; and if one eo 
off it ereates a sort of wonder, not that be ahkonla be able to 
eno but that he should wish to do so. We have “ killing no 
murder” here; we have imprisonment no punishment ; Which 
sulliciently proves that our jail dise ‘ipline s sadly wants reform—a 
radical re form, and the sooner that is elfeeted the bette 

But then, for this new jails would be necessary, a we @ helinwa 
that none of those extant would answer the purpose, archi- 
tecturally a The walls should enclose space suflicient 
to allow all labor to be intramural, for out-gang labor is, as 
Dr. Mouat has so dena urged, the bane of all discipline, 


and should be entirely done away with, It should always if 
possible be situated on the banks, or near to some river or 


running stream, with which the main sewer should ecommuni- 
eate. If that is impossible, which it will be in some districts, 
we think it would be preferable to run out a long sewer, one 
or two miles, till water ean be reached, rather than have trenches 
and cesspools within a short distanee, for necessary purposes. 
Having fixed on asite, we would enclose within walls, rising, say, 
about twelve feet hi: ng surmounted by palisades, rising one or 
two feet higher, an area about 300 y: ards square: this enclosure 
avain should be divided into. six parts,—and_ these six will 
contain all eases of classification or separation necessary in this 
country ; these are, first, civil prisoners; seeond, hajut prisoners ; 
third, female prisoners ; fourth, men in for above seven years with 
irons ; fifth, men in without irons; and sixth, what we have not 


just now, a house of correction. From the eentre of one face 


should rise the residence of the governor of the jail, an upper- 
roomed place with two or three rooms; underneath should be 
the guard room, with rooms for the turnkeys, according to the 
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number required ; immediately facing should be the rooms of 


the senior turnkey, Xe. The six divisions should each contain 
one long ward: raised about three feet above the ground, and 
twenty-four feet wide; at each end should be two circular stair 
eases bending to the top or roof. One should lead to a few 
domed solitary cells; admitting air from the top, and so thick 
that the prisoners confined in them should not be able to hold 
eommunication with each other. The other stair should lead to 
a domed room also, with a large opening at top and side window : 
containing large copper Vessels six feet by four, a foot and a half 
deep, and almost filled with water ; and this should be the night 
privy, open at all hours of the might, but not day,—the day 
privy should be in some corner of the square; a dome-roofed 
room with a chimney at least sixteen feet high. These and the 
Whole jail, being well supplied with drains, should be cleaned daily, 
by flushing them with water, which should be kept in a large 
tank dug down to a spring, or if possible supphiable froma river ; 
and besides the tank, there should be four deep wells ten or 
twelve feet in diameter, near which, between the divisions, should 
be the cook rooms. But then the question will be, how is all this 
water to be taken to the tops of the houses, and kept running in 
a stream through the sewers? Nothing easier we say, and 
though our readers may be startled at the proposition at first, 
we believe they will come round to our way of thinking in 
the end, if they will only take the trouble to consider the 
thingy maturely, We say then thatin every large jail, and where 
labor is likely to be profitable, there should be placed a steam 
engine of twenty or thirty horse power: and this should be 
constantly employed in not only flushing the drains, but in 
sawing wood, making paper, and in twenty dillerent ways to 
the benetit of the jail. But besides benelit to the jail, there are 
other ways in which it will benefit. We think no one doubts 
that the “ iron-horse ” is eradually vetting a footing in India, 
and the time is not far distant when he will be as universally 
applied hereas in England, A prisoner, alter some years’ service, 
should leave jail an excellent stoker or engineman ; he goes out 
anid gets respectable employment. Just now a great difficulty 
in the way of introducing steam agency in twenty petty ways 
is the inability to eet any but Kuropeans to look after it, and 
their pay, &e. runs away with a e@reat share of the profit. We 
do not see why a steady native should not make as good an engine- 
man asan Kuropean intime. A ereat deal might be written on the 
subject, but our paper has already extended beyond far limits, and 
any one giving the subject the least thought will, we believe, 
admit, without much argument, that it could be introduced, A 
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steam engine would be a great advantage and benefit in a large 


jail, 


The great question is, however, of expense. It is a serious one, 
but there are the profits on jail I: hoe and the labor of the prisoners 
themselves, which will go some way ; and the sale or fait of the 
old jails. For instance, there is the] jail in Backergunge, Every 
one will admit who has seen it, that it 1s totally unfit for the pur 
poses for which it was erected, but it would make : a capital enclosed 
market place on the plan of the Dhurrumtollah or Jackson’s 
bazar. If let out in stalls, we believe that it would pay hand- 
somely inthe course of a few years, and a great blessing it 
would be to the inhabitants; instead of a filthy open market 
place fouling the whole neighbourhood, we should eet a place 
which could be put under proper aetna and not be allowed 
to become a nuisance to the station. But this would be a minor 
eonsideration, the new jail would be the real benefit. Hear Dr. 
Mouat, “There is probably no department of the civil Go- 

¢ vernment of any state, in which mistaken economy is pro- 
« ductive of worse effects than in the construction and manage- 
‘ ment of jails, and I beheve that if all the objects contemplated 
‘ by imprisonment are not fulfilled, there is no real adaptation 
‘ of the means to the end, and that the saving of part of the 
‘ cost required to render incarceration efficient, is not worthy 
© of consideration.” 

We wish we could conelude our remarks on the doctor’s book, 
without having to express dissatisfaction with any part of it; 
but we eannot. ‘There are in one or two instances, small 
pert little paragraphs that we read with regret, as not in 
keeping with the serious tenor of the work. There is no harm in 
the little facetiw of Mr. Tucker’s sugar and cane, but even that 
seems out of place. But these are but slight blemishes on a 
very valuable report. 
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Arr. IIL.—1. Ardall’s Mistory of Armenia, Vol. II. Caleutta, 
1827. 
9, Curcon’s Armenia. London, 1854. 


8. The Armenian Almanac of Calcutta. AS56—56, 

THEN we reflect on the future of our metropolis, on the 
\ prospects of this large city, we are irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that her present state of opulence is but the precursor 
of a higher destiny that awaits her. As the capital of our 
Indian empire, the grand emporium of the Asiatic commercial 
world, the seat of European civilisation in Asia, she has fairly 
eclipsed all her rivals in that mighty continent, which 3 in natural 
treasures is the fairest portion of the elobe. The fame of Agra, 
the pomp of Lahore, and the imperial erandeur of Delhi, are 
subjects of history. No longer the wise Akbar, the sagacious 
Runjeet, or the magnificent Jehangeer presides over their desti- 
nies. There the imagination re els in the reminiscences of by- 
gone days ; there the vision feasts on the relics of departed 
worth ; ; there the wisdom of-the statesman, the learning of the 
divine, the valour of the soldier, the charms of the courtezan 
are sculptured i in marble; and many monuments commemorate in 
ligh flowing eulogy the virtues of those who once existed! But 
all that is elorious i in these cities belongs to the past. Caleutta, 
without any past historical or poctical associations, 1s bright 
with promise of a glorious future. 

National wealth consists in the productive labour of ; 
people, and in the intelligence of those who are nye with 
the circulation of its productive capital. In short, it is com- 
meree—protected and cherished by a free and siceienel Go- 
vernment—that can develope and augment the resources of a 
country. It calls imto existence the most powerful motives 
of action, it cements together the members of hostile communities 
in lasting union, and disarms malice by giving an irresistible 
stimulus to avarice. We cannot illustrate our opinion by any 
more appropriate example than that which falls daily under our 
observation. Let a man pass through the busy part of our town 
on a working day, and he will find the representatives of the 
most distinct and distant races on earth working together, irres- 
pective of all divisions of caste or creed. Different languages 
form no insurmountable obstacle in the way of business ; difler- 
ent faiths raise no eause for dissension,—one all-absorbing idea 
engrosses their attention. The English and the Amerigan, the 
Greek and the Armenian, the Jew and the Chinese, the Arab 
and the Malayese, the Hindoo : and the Moslem, nations from far 
cast and far west—are gathered in the same place, and engaged 
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in the same speculation. Nor are these foreigners ab hoatay 
civen to traflic. Whatever might have been the original motive of 
their connexion with our empire In India, they have since sett] . 
in the country in small communities, and despite the etleets of ; 
climate far from bei ing congenial, they have persevered acainst 
its enervatine influenee in establishing themselves, as colonists, 
wherever interest drew them. There Is a community of Greeks, 
of Jews, of Parsees, of Armenians, of all the n: tions va dine in 
the east; and with the social history of these settlers, we are 
particularly interested. The time is not distant when the annals 
of British India wil be but ill written without a history of the 
settlers, who have already exerted no ineonsiderable influence on 
the country of their adoption, and are undoubiedly destine ; to 
exert far more and far better influence in the future. The Cal- 
cutta merchants, with eapital under command which might be the 
envy of princes, have yet a more * telling”’ p: to plav, and 
as a body of pub — men, their import: mee is yet tobe acknow- 
ledged. We purpose in ‘this article to pay exclusive attention 
to the physical condition of the armenian in India ; to observe 
in What manner and to what extent the climate of this country 
has influeneed his physique 5 whether the atcempt to colonise 
India has sueeeeded, and whether its tendeney has been to im- 
prove or deteriorate the colonists. Oriental scholars in Europe 
have wondered at the absenee of all reeords about the Armenian 


settlers in India in the " Researches” of - the Asiatie Society ot 


Caleutta.’” Those who had materials, had not the talents ; and 
those who had talents had not materials for such a work. 
Confined as the sourees of information on the subject are, tie 
task is by no means one of even comparative ease. 

The eradle of the human race, and by a strange fatality, the 
theatre of the deadliest feuds with which the world was ever 
cursed, Armenia is one of the most interesting countries on the 
face of the earth. There, if the Mosaie narrative of the creation 
be fundamentally correct, the ark rested, and God iiade his 
covenant with man. There too, according to profane history, was 
sown the germ of the various nations of Europe, and there battles 
for the dominion of Asia were fought.* There are monuments 


* Huxthausen says, more in the spirit of a poet thana philosopher: “T think 
any one who has seen Ararat, the ‘ Holy Mount,” the most imposing object 
which it 1s possible for the imag rinatior 1 to conce ‘ive, must have shared the sank 
feeling, which forced itself upon my own mind on beholding it, that thi 


1 
Lianne 


could have been the summit upon which the ark grounded and remained, 
Trans-Caucasia. 
Sir William Jones observes that: “The three races, therefore, whom 


we have already mentioned (and more than three we have not yet found) 


migrated from /ran as from their common country, and thus the Sarco chron 


le, I presume from good authority, brings the first inhabitants of Brifai tron 
Armenia,” Vide Sir William Jones’ “ War of the Hindoos.” 
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in that country, — remind us of those days of national 
triumph whieh seem to have passed for ever. Besides these, 
{here are works of utility im existence, which lead us to the 
almost { inevit: able eonelusion, that lone befoes the elories ot Nine- 
veh and Babylon had dazzle d wondering e ‘ves, and kept the world 
full of admiration, Armenia might have been a ereat country. 
Without irrigation the whole extent of the table le ot Arme.- 
nia must have continued one uninhabitable steppe; and vet 


the remotest ages of antiquity have sent down traditions of 


Armenia being rich, fertile and populous. It appears that a 
syste m of irrigation Was known to the pe Op le ot this country from 
a time of which po memorial is reeorded ;— the eanals which now 
water the country are not only curious as works of human 
intelligence, but there are few, if any other, works of man which 
earry us bae k further into antiquity. Even in our advanced state 
of civilization, we ean seareely reid the difliculuies that beset 
all “ Publie W orks,’ and the outl: ays that are necessary 
for completing them, It 1s impossible to avoid the eonclu- 
s1on that Armenia must have been a slate before her cor 
could unite their labour for the construction of such works of 
public utility. We may safely conclude that the spontaneous 
ellorts of scattered and disunited tribes of people, without a head 
or council to direct their labour or husband their means, could 
never have executed works of such magnitude, The s/7/e must 
have been civiljzed enoueh to look beyond the selfishness of 
present gain into the future, and calculating not only on their 
own necessities, but also on the wants of thew neighbours, must 
have had confidence in the basis of their conclusions, to have 
risked capital and labour on a speculation in’ political economy ! 
A people who could so far set aside the trammels of sellishness as 
to grasp a sound course of commercial policy, must have reached 
astate of civilization not altogether contemptible. Yet Armenia 
achieved all this BEFORE HISTORY BEGAN, 

In all the ereat commotions of the old continent, from the 
half-authentie wars of Xerxes, to the siege and fall of Kars 1% 
our own days, Armenia has heen foreed to play an unwilling 
part. Tacitus says with ereat truth of the people of this coun- 
try, that they have been unsettled from d: ays of old, owing to the 
peculiarities in their national character ; and pe unly much 
more from the position of their country.* Surrounded by formi- 
dable rivals, and the centre of the then known world, her table 
lands, her southern provinces beeame the high-way to empires 
in Hind ‘ast, and empires in the west of the Ie ‘lespont. She at last 
succumbed under the arms of her powerful neighbours, and ce ased 





* Tacitus : Annal, Lib. ii. c. 56. 
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to exist as an ——— kingdom. Centralization raised hey 


to the dignity of a paramount power, but her glory was. short 
and fleeting ; her victories, her triumphs, were soon forgotten ; 
her woes and sufferings were sung by native bards, 

The Armenians are essentially a democratic people, and after 
the lapse ot newur ly thre oO thousand years, the etlects of the demo- 
eratie institutions of Armenia are vet strongly visible in the fate 
of her children. There are some ancient families in that coun. 
try, whose interests and those of Armenia have been so blended 
tovether for the last thirteen centuries or more, and whose 
connexion with the agricultural population has been so intimate, 
that the most intolerant governments, unable to enslave and 
unwilling to destroy them, have exempted them from taxa- 
tion, and recognised their Sade ‘pendent existence as the heads 
of classes and small communities. This distinction brines with 
it no seignorial right, confers no grant of feudal sovercien- 


ty over the people, but establishes on certain basis the claims of 
the pe ople t oO ps atriare ‘hal protection from the only olig: arehs o yt 


their country. But national customs aeeord to the parsiats 
(free) considerable honor, without raising any social distinetions 
which might produce evil effects. As a subject tribe the Arme- 
nians have been loyal and attached to a provident government, 
but have maintained unmitigated animosity against despotic 
rulers. They have fought and bled for the protecting power, yet 
preserved their nationality against all political and religious per- 
secutions with suceess. “Such i is the history of this eurious peo- 
ple ; yielding and insubordinate, loyal subje ets and determined 
foes, according to the mild or arbitrary tone of the Government 
they live under. 

Like the Jews, the Poles, and most other nations whose _poli- 
tical existence has ceased, the Armenians are found in every 
eountry and under every form of government. Whether go- 
verned by a patriot kine, a demoeratie parliament, or trampled 
down to dust by an uncompromising tyrant, the ‘iin vet 
preserves a spirit of nationality, which is ne ither softened by pro- 
tection nor extinguished by persecution. Wherever he m: akes his 
appearance he achieves power; and as long as he is permitted 
to acquire propery, his influence in the political and the commer- 
cial world will not cease.* A glance at the social and _ political 


*« Of mild but persevering tempers, sober and patient in all their pursuits, 
honest although skilful in their dealings; accommodating in their habits and 
manners ; Without losing their individual character, they did not fail to acquire 
a reputation in every country to which they were directed by their enterprise 
or tratlic.’—Hobhouse. An opinion formed by no insignificant authority of the 
day, after a personal intercourse with the Armenians, is certainly deserving 0°! 
some contidence. 
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i 
assertion. 

hora period of two hundred years, the Armenians waged a 
war of opinion against the self-willed and unscrupulous Sultan ; 
but at last the cause of the afflicted and the oppressed people 
prospered, and the paramount power has been under obligation 
tothe “ accursed Giaours.’” ‘The government of the Porte long 
denied them even personal security, and it was considered un. 


sition of this people in different countries will confirm. this 


safe for them to appear in public places without being secretly 
furnished with means of defence. ‘To have openly armed themselves 
avainst the revolting cruelties of their tormentors would have 
eiven umbrage to the rulers of the land, and nothing under death 
would have been deemed il sullicient Uiteild lp for the offenee, The 
Turkish Government has never been strong enough to oppose sue- 
cesstully the caprices of its people, nor has if ever troubled itself 
in providing security for the foreteners who settled under its 
weak rule. We must not forget, however, that the Turkish laws 
are based on the tenets of the forau, and t} 
has anathematised toleration, and condemned protection to inti- 
dels, under all circumstances, as rebellion aeainst the will of Pro- 
videnee. Itas not unnatural, therefore, for the most benevolent 
heart to forget its instinetive humanity, and condemn to destrue- 
tion a Government that fosters such dangerous principles | The 
Armenian merchants have at last performed their mission ;— they 
have steadily and quietly worked their way to power, and if not 
the most favoured, they are undoubtedly the most influential por- 
tion of the Sultan’s subjects. The Armenians patiently watch the 
erowine disease of the “ sick man,’ and hope one day to behold 


mt eonventent book 


the Santa Sophia once more crowned with the cross of charity. 
Pew amone those who have passed judgment on the national 
character of the Armenians, are aware of their sullerines 
under their Moslem rulers. It was only after the battle 
of Navarino, and the total destruction of the ‘Turkish maritime 
power, threat the Armenian subjects ol the Sublime Porte Were 
peruutted Lo enjoy soute ot the privileges of a free-born ‘Purcoman, 
But where the fate of an empire rests onthe whims of one man 
ho covenant ean be lasting. It cannot be demed however, 
that the Armenians have of Tate achieved marked influenec, 
in the country and the cabinet, and though not openly and 
iN wvedly, yet successfully they have opposed tyrannical ee 
sures being earried into effect. The Armenian merehants 
have monopolised the trade of the country, and Armenian bank- 
ers hold in their hands its publie eredit ;* and as long as our 
*“Nearly the whole of the jewellers are Armenians, as well as the money 
Indeed. all th teady commerce on a great 8 de in the eapital may 
dito be, with very slight ¢ xceptions, in tl hands of the Armeutaus,”’— Miss 

Pardoe’s The City of the Sultan. 
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ambassadors protect their life and property against aceres. 
sion, as a body of public men their influence in the count ry 
will steadily progress. They are yet paintully aware that the 
Government of the country is hek lon a weak tenure, and that 
the revolution of a single day might for ever destroy all that 
they have acquired by years ‘of toil and economy. Such of the 
Armenian settlers as have migrated to Turkey, since the d: ay of 
Moslem ascendancy in eastern Europe, are so du ‘ply interested 
in the fate of the country, that there can be no expatriation 
without beginning life anew. Such as have the good fortune to 
be engaged in suecessful trade, dread chanees more than pre- 
sent uncertainties ; those who have found oce upation under the 
Sultan, are willing to resign themselves to the changes of for- 
tune ; and the refugees from Persia, few and poor, who are con- 
tent to lead a life of labour, prefer the Insecurity of the Porte’s 
rule to the abject slavery that awaits them under the Shah’s 
eovernment, 

In Persia the Armenians are treated with a deeree of eruelty 
which would indeed be incredible, were it not for the testimony 
of men of high character, who have either suffered the eruelties 
or have seen them inflicted on others. Since the conquest of 
Paskevitch and Madatoll,* the Armemians have experienced some 
relief from the insults of the cowardly Moslems, but such as 
were sancuine in their hopes of amelioration from Russian aseen- 
dancy, have lived long enough to suffer disappointment. It is 
interesting to remark, that though the Armemian patriarch of 
Ispahan is a Russian subject, the Armenians of Persia look for 
protection mainly to the British resident, After a long and sad 
expe rience of two hundred years, the Armenians have just learnt 
the precise nature of their relation to the Shah of Persia ; and 
whatever might have been their hopes from the presence of a 
Russian army at the Persian capital, they earnestly advocat 
British ascendane y in the Persian nak. 

Though the Armenians in Persia have lost almost all claims 
to the character of a hardy, adventure-seeking, warlike people, the 
arms of Russia under one of their own countrymen have since im- 
proved their social and political prospects, Hluxthausen mentions, 
that until recently Armenian cultivators paid a tax of half the pro- 


* Madatoff was a gifted general, brave, energetic, full of ardour and strategy ; 
he was looked upon by his countrymen as their representative in Rupssia. 
There were few men who were better able to render the name of Russia 
respected by her enemies than the agrrren Madat off. In the war with 


Persia, he distinguished himself, but was destined not to enjoy long his well 
earned honors, liow w! 1 gr Sereda eater yn aml oe have been to : A knot yw le dy | 

services of M; wlatoffas a po og fanda general, he was considercd wanting 
in thorough Russianis: ‘o hi feclings of nationality a corrupt court offer 


this brave soldier a sacrifice, 
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duce of their harvests. Little has the Armenian to expect from 
a sovereign, Who is hostile on principle and eruel by nature. His 
patriarch, it must be remembered, exercises no little influence 
in the Persian capital. He commands equal respect with the 
residents of the European powers ; as a Russian subject and the 
Cvar’s confidante, he keeps the Persian court in fear of incur- 
rine his high displeasure. The uninformed might be led to sup- 
pose, that with a spiritual head so much respected by the people, 
and so naturally dreaded by the “ king of kings,” the Arme- 
nians in Persia must enjoy some of the securities of a purely 
despotic monarehy. But the fact is, that had the Armenians 
been left to the simple despotism of the Shah of Persia, without 
a euardian who could so completely awe them to subjection, 
their fate might have been better ; as it is, they are crushed un- 
der a two-fold tyranny, armed with absolute civil and religious 
power to persecute on the faintest plea. The Armenians have 
never been a willing victim to the d?c/vm of the Persian mollah, 
or the fiaé of the intolerant Shah ; but it is hard to oppose the 
one or avoid the other, when the Armenian patriarch is the 
faithful ally of both. They have steadily deserted the dominions 
mu the Persian king ever since the eighteenth century, and a 

iew families have been retained by force for political reasons, to 
be ground by the arch-traitor of Armenian liberty. The policy 
of the Armenian patriarchs is only a chip of the Russian block ; 
for many years they have endeavoured to thwart Arme- 
nian emigration from the Persian territories, and, with their 
powertul court-influence, disappointment is seldom their lot. Paid 
bythe Russian government, they are bound to render submis- 
sion to that power ; but to that power they have to render 
a worse submission than that of a subject to his liege, or of 
a servant to his master, They submit to the Czar’s cabinet all 
the information that they glean of the secret and confidential 
moves of the Persian court. This is the first, if not the sole 
duty of the Armenian patriarch in TIspahan, though apparently 
the spiritual welfare of his little flock is the prime object of his 
solicitude. 

Though in fact a Russian spy, the Armenian patriarch is 
recognised only as the spiritual head of the Armenian people. 
It is necessary, therefore, that a few Armenian families should 
be detained in the village of Julpha, even by force if that 
Were necessary. Ilence the Armenian patriarch permits the 
males of a family to leave the country, but strenuously opposes 
the indiscriminate emigration of a whole family, unless securities 
are furnished to render their return to Persia a matter of cer- 
tainty, Ifsome public spirited, but unfortunate, Armenian were 
to question his patriarch’s authority in the domestic affairs of his 
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convrevation, he would find limse nies mistaken, and |, 


to hit * thes pati tism is not of Persran erowth, The Pe 


sathorities are nol pyar undeeided : they Op ly declare fio 
patriarch, and del nd his holy measures with all the force of a roy, 
mandate, Confounded and dismayed, the Armenian suecun! 
under the willof his cruel persecutor, whose all-lovine charity d 


° . - ’ : 41 } . 
hot ¢ ih hits Passion bor reve here, Oppre loth LHeCN Gees Its wo) 


! c ; ‘ . ' *) 1? i . ; —_ : " 
ana tae most endearine Lies clle ACilt aestlnbaer, Garivine the yet 1} 


foreign Jand and under a foreign government. Nor is it p 


; - (T" , 90 4 © orpffop Yas Len y 7 
le for patience to suller more or sufler longer : when bis na 


. aot ’ 1 : a ie . . 
tural protector, his Oni al ly, Lhe head ol lis ( hareh, Voste | Wii 





hich —— Instead of exerting lis influence to shelter jim 


from the unrestrained eruelties of a cowardly people, effe 
4? 


. ' . ° ] 
hinders him in the act of eseapmne the tyrant’s scourge, i 


hich time for the Armenian to try forcien vovernments gn 
{| re bern) eountri S where the S \ ryypatany y of hy : pati arch Cubllis 
touch his life and interest. We need not won me joey hen that th 


Armenians have preferred liberty in a fereign land, an 
an uncongenial climate, to family, fortune and physical ¢ 
homed toa 

with all its 


| GE Toe hard } eae: 1 
lisa@reeables, ean araty be Compared tO a cruel 
] 


1 

A 
an Unserupilous kine. The severity of the one is but a period 
1] 


eal neonvenl renee, hm ean only last a SCaSONn 5§ but the eruel 


of the other are perpetual, rom © the oppressor’s wrongs” there 
Is no sal hath-day ’s rest ; ho lone relief, In his evil work the 
{yrant is punctual asa clock ; his wicked heart never rests 
planning new machines, new acenctes by wei the human 
frame may be agontsed beyond human endurane Weare) 
sseniieiiae facts to eflect; for those who are familiar with the 
history of the present kine of Persia, must be aware that we 
The kine of aang pg 7? 


soften rather than heighten the colour. 
in perverse intelligence, has eclipsed the tyrants of anti 
and by stretching he ietoas acts beyond the turning 
armed the forbe Sima wiaagen with despair.+ Days of reckon 
have come, os ~ thas ericvously answered for the bl 
of the mnmnoc ht.) 
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point, 
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a i ri - 7 . : * . . “ » | 7 
Asa ht vind ion of our opinion we refer the reader to the econ 

chapter Ot Mr. Avdall’s 1] { ry of Arm nla. The author being an tive 

Shiraz, his accounts must have a strong claim to our consideration, and, perh 


as just pretensions to authenticity. 


1 “Atime comes when the evils of submission are obviously greater than t] 
f resistance, when fear itself begets a sort of coura 


« patience of mankind.””—Macaulay’s Warren dHastings, 
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If we exeept certain famihes who have lone enjoyed the Czar’s 
eontidenee, the mass of the Armenian population in Russia have 
received that eruel treatment which has rendered the life of a 
Russian serf proverbially wretched.* They are compelled to 


‘ 


vears of drudgery, while the army drains the population and 


swallows up ‘ the best and fairest’ born.” Conscription has 
obliterated many (families of distinction from record, by forcing 
the male adults to embrace a soldier’s life, and then sendine 
them away to the north-western frontiers, where death alone 
awaited them. While the Russian army has been recruited by 
Armenian soldiers, the Russian Dtat Major Is proud of such ve- 
nerals as a Bagrathion, a Bubatotl, a Lazarefl, a Madatetl and 
sonal men e@ilted with more than average abilities, who 
hit ~—s ished in asserting Russian supremacy, at- 
o the favor some of these foreioners soooted feom the 


have fon 
testing ; 
“sae dy eovernment.f Tt must be galling to the pride of the 
Russian autocrat to mark the mditferenee with which the Arme- 
nians receive his pledges of affection, the vauntine lane@uage in 
Which his Cabinet has held out to the Armenians no end of 
privileges, no longer rewarded even by that —— people 
as the sincere wishes of a @uardian power. But to Armenia 
the Czar is under some obheation ; and though it is not a Rus- 
sian foible to confess it to a tributary nation, facts prove be- 
yond ib doubt, that the oblieation is noverthele ‘SS heavy, and, 
on men of moral susceptibility, binding, The devotion of the 
Armenians to the Russian eause has been tried often and severe- 
ly, and it seldom = failed to elicit applause from their bitterest 
enemies, We eannot rightly value the courage and discipline 
of soldiers who have crossed bayonets with the picked men of 
Western Europe. But we pause here and inquire, what has 
heen the policy of Russia towards Armenia? What attention 
or reward has remunerated the services that the Czar acknow- 
ledeed by an autoer: aph ? The advisers of the Russian auto- 
erat, well versed in speci al pleading, present before the bewildered 
SI ry of the Armenians a few names of their countrymen who 
we governed provinces and commanded armies ; and the bulk 
{ the nation, e¢rovelling in ignorance, suffering under neglect 
and persecution, is never noticed. Yet facts are also treasured 
in other de positories than the memory of Russian advocates, and 


i 
il 
lis 


“The poor peasants, ” says Rodensteds, “knows no higher object than to 
Wear or Speen lves out in the service of their lords, without a thought of enliven- 
ing their own sorrowful existence .— Morning Land.” Also see Brooke's Russians 
of the South. 


t “ Few of the children of this land (Armenia) find bread in the workshop, 
but luiny find their death on the battle field '— Morning Land, 
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let them find a defence for such as we shall now narrate ! Twen. 
ty-six years ago, about seventy thousand families of Armenians 
were bes vutled from the vieimity of Eryrome, Kars) and Beyroot 
under their countryman Lazare! Admiral Lazarefi, an Armee 
nian General in the pay of Russia, and the first maval com. 
mander of that country, under the instructions of the Russian 
cabinet, planned the ruin of thousands of his countrymen, who 
were untortunately led to believe that under the patronage of 
an influential member of the Russian Government, their condi. 
tion could not be worse. Ivan Golovin mentions only forty 
thousand Armenian deserters, but later accounts corroborate 
Curzon’s statement, which @ives the number. About this time 
the national antipathy to the Turks had risen high among the 
Armenians, and tre quent murders betrayed its virulence. ‘This 
ill feeling was fanned into a flame, and a formal whuse invited 
the Armenians. to settle under a Christian Government, thoueh 
even hypocrisy could not affirm that it was leavened with Chris- 
tian charity. ILowever the bait took, and the emigration was 
completed, ~ It was not lone before repentance followed this 
delusion, and the unhappy deserters pined in the solitudes of 
Russia for the land of their forefathers, and cursed the faith of 
those who wantonly compromised the lives of thousands.* 
Thousands perished of starvation, as many in attempting to re- 
vain the high lands of Armenia, aad the survivors, alter a sharp 
lesson, have been reconciled to their hard lot. This incident 
forms ‘the darkest passage in the modern Iistory of Armenia. 
The suffer Ines of those who ese ape rt | to Arme ni l, of those who 
fell in the or and of the multitude of disconsolate settlers 
who yet linger in Russia against their wish, can scarcely be 
surpassed by nithor the disasters of the retreat from Moscow, or our 
own reverses in Afvhanistan. ‘The history of this eatas trophe i IS 
so fraught with tales of horror, that the most prosaie mind can- 
not destroy its thrilling effect. Nor is sympathy less sincere 
or less itense for the sullerers, because the vietims of this dia- 
bolieal coup Wetut were labourers, artizans and men from the 
lowly. The Armenian advocates for Russia have been wisely 
mute on the subject ; even an excuse has not been oflered to pal- 
liate the erime which has brought Russian pres//ve to merited 
opprobrium amone the Armenians. 

The bulk of the Armenian nation have little to hope from 
Russia : they may enjoy, under the Czar’s rule, some religious 
toleration, which has hoe denied them in Turkey and Persia ; 


* “ Of Russian rule they (the Armenians) knew but little ; the *y had he ard 
only of men of their own religion and race comman ling provine es and armies.’ 
- The Sege of Kars. 
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some few of their number may rise to high political prefer. 
ments ; but considering the s sacrifices at which they have been 
obtained, it is only just’ to remark* that equal concessions under 
the Porte might have been made with the same results. Na- 
tionality has been sacrificed ; liberty surrendered ; and even con- 
seienee restrained, before foment and rank have been conferred 
on the aspirants.t Are titles and rank under Russian g@overn- 
ment inseparable from the most abject moral slavery 2? Must 
every virtue that confers mor: al dignity, every privilege that goes 
to the formation of civil and religious liberty, be placed before 
the unelean altar of the autocrat, to entitle the ambitious supe 
plicant to unworthy f: Wors, valmemeel honors 2? Such questions 
are not salely mooted in Russia ; here the y are mooted in vain, 
But how can the Czar’s pretensions escape a silting even in 
the centre of a remote empire, when every day Russian advo- 
eates parade them without a_ blush before the perplexed 
public. ‘They have made beheve that Armenia has derived 
no end of advantages from Russian literature and Russian 
polity! Ifwe could be convinced that such opinions are en- 
tertained in all sincerity, 16 would be charity to leave unnoticed 
the vaunt; but while they are the watehwords of time-servers, 
vnoranee and eredulity have received them as truths. We 
need not wonder then that Russo-mania is yet the hobhy 
with a Jarge body of infatuated Armenians, What Rus- 
sian learning, buried perhaps under Grecian and Roman 
barbarism, has flashed from the primeval eaves of the Huns ? 
What have Armenian youths learnt from Russian professors, 

what deep philosophy, what consoling theology, what authen- 
tic narratives of the past, what works of fancy or imagination 


*Tf it were possible to alter facts as easily as to venture an opinion, M. 
Demidoff's judgment and ae of candour as a historian might have passed 
Without being questioned, But imperial patronage is) not propitious to the 
growth of either of these qualities, and Demidolf stands condemned in’ his 
tide works, So many rash statements, so many contradictions, so many 
sacrifices to the privilege of “dedication,” are never seen in any one work 
of the nineteenth century. To challenge Demidotfs historical reputation is 
impo sible But his opinion regarding the attractive virtueof “the Great 
I mpress’” Catherine’s policy, which, saves Demidotl, drew the Armenians from 
their own cou ntry to the Czarina’s to avoid the tyranny of the Tartars, defics 
all criticism. The Armenians might have pitied Pon | the victim, loved Alex 
ander the qo ad man, or admired Nicholas the hero, but they dis ‘tested the rule 
of Catherine more than all the mis-government of all the Tartars of Asia. 


Tt We have bee old that an Armenian statesman, now in embryo, though 
long familiar berg Res sian craft, is eventually to guide the Czar’s councils. The 
individual fortunes of Solan Aven nians in Russia have been so great that an 
Armenian prime minister * St. Petersburg is only a matter of course. Dut 
Still he has eonditions to fulfil, and unless he accommodates himself to 


’ . . . : . . 
ea Russian routine, Laiehts anal Leonia are No Tecomiireneahaclon, Hy Wtust cease to 
ean Army nian ; he must them bury nationality and freedom in the sate 
rave, and then, in the ego et-rex style, believe in the Czar and providence, 
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have been expounded, explained or taught by them? 9 And 
it is an article of nual with most Armenians, that Rus. 
literature has been the saviour of their country. French histo- 
rians and bibliographers have brought to light facts, since eon. 
firmed by German researches, Which are fatally conclusive 
regards the pretensions of Russian literature to even an equali- 
ty with the literary erudition of the Armenians. Taking the 
most favorable point of view for the Russian advocates, Arme- 
nian literature can claim perfect equality with the Russian, and 
if the latter can oller any thing new, it is the wisdom of wes. 
tern Europe at second-h: and, But if we test marti pretensions 
in her own country, where both iferest and polic — I acee. 
lerate her endeavours to promote the moral ; my tal culture 
of the people, the result is fur from being intense t to the cause 
of her advocates. ‘There is hardly one name of any considerable 
reputation, whose bearer was not pursued by a nysterious des 
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tiny to an early erave. There is not) another eountry where the 
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aetion ot desp tis hats SO) Com} ple ely F retarded the Provress ( { 
national literature as im poe Li : ns rland, lite ee has be 

reduced to a speculation; mm Russia, itis also a subject for specu. 
lators; but with this essential lilference In their mr that under 


fortunate circumstances, literature may lead one to the senate in 
In rland, and literary fame in’ Russia leads to Siberia. The 
pur suit of authorship, always so uncertain, has this) melaneholy 
certainty about atin Russia, that the path to literary fame has 


but too unerrine ly led to the vrave. kor the Plurposes ol state 
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the Czar’s modesty by openly asserting the paramount ¢latms 

liberty of conselence. When a writer has once testified In 

dangerous predilection for free discussion, a strange destiny has 
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«Ts Russian erudition,” asks a German traveller, “ forsooth, 
“to play the part of a mediator between these provinees and less 
cle al ant rT quity f A sing rle ol; ance at the e atalowue of the old 
( library at Itehmiatehin sullices to shew that this is unneeessa- 
cry Broke in bishops diseussed the mysteries of our faith, and 
the ‘Armeni: in nation possessed an excellent translation of the 
scriptures, long before the Russians knew anything about Chris- 
tianitv ; while the whole course of ancient classies was found in 
the Armenian language, lone before the Czar’s dominions e@rew 
rsd from the ruins of he rey ublie of Novoworod, In exchange 
for the sacrifices wrung from the Armenians, they have received 
nothing more substantial, nothing more worthy of their devotion, 
than a reneh eoat and thie Russian lanenagve. Those who are 
sceptical as to the importance of the services rendered to the 
Russian — by the Armenian nation, might consult 
Alexander’s letter of acknowled: ement. Asan inperial address 
is Iighly saboventies afi a time when the Indo-Armentans are 
fecling concerned in the welfare of their countrymen throuch- 
out the Czar’s dominions, we subjoin the entire letter, first 
pub ished in 1826, by one of the Russian journals, as a triumph 
of imperial er tite . 

“'Po our dear, faithful Armeman people of all classes, inha- 
‘ Iitine Georg: ' cadens 

“ We have learned with entire satisfaction, from the report of 


‘our Commander-in-Chief in Georgia, the new proofs of senti- 
‘ ments of loyal gratitude which animates all classes of the Ar- 
* menians inhabiting that provinee, for the paternal care which 
r¢ 


we bestow on them, They have proved these sentiments of 
their inviolable lide lity On all OCC asl Ms, by an ii ir CXC inp: tis 
firmness and devotedness the ‘y have distineuished themselves at 
atime when malevolence and inconstancy were endeavourine 
to trouble the tr: inquillity which we had restored in Geo; ght. 


c 
Under the most gloomy cireumstanees, they rem: ined unshaten 
c ’ 
in their zeal for us s, and our throne : s they sacrificed to th e good of 
‘ / Vi} AY, re Fe) and the He jit } “al a /) aid f 1?, Ah, pe i rly ail CPVEN //, jy 


‘fires, his zeal of all classes of the Armenians in Ge or@ia, an , 
their services done for us, lmpose upon us the agreeable duty of 
viving to them, before the whole world, the asswrauce of’ our 
©. gralilude and good will, NI; wy this act he remembered by the 
latest posterity for their honour. We assure them of the eontinu- 
ance of our imperial favor. 

Given at our Tfead Quarters at Taplitz in) Bohemia, loth 
(27th) September, the year of our Lord Is13, and the loth of 
our reien, 

ALEXANDER.” 

Beyond this vaunting empty “assurance before the whole 


Ji NE, 1858 ~ § 
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world,” the Armenians received no consideration for the sacri. 
fice of not only “ their property, du/ even their lives.” Tn jus. 
tice to the Armenians we must aflirm, that it would be an error 
to suppose that Armenian enterprise ‘stands much in need of 
** grants. -in-aid,” or any « other pecuniary assistance from. the 
Russian government. They would willingly dispense with lj 
kind offices, acts of charity from their rulers, simply fora 
frank permission to advance, unre sisted, their own eatise. 

Some ten years ago, when the Armeni: m Catholicos of Itch. 
miachin was enjoying the hospitality of his countryman Admi- 

ral Lazaret!, at Saint Petersburg, he was visited by the autho; 

of Trans-Caneasia, then fresh from his travels in the Caucasian 
provinces. Delighted with the Baron’s information respecting 
the religious and social economy of the Armenians, the venera- 
ble patriarch communicated to him his plans for reforms amone 
his people, and the means he possessed for carrying into elleet 
his vast designs.* 

Having assured himself of Iluxthausen’s sympathy, Narses 
explained to him his schemes for civilising the people over whom 
he had the honor to preside ; + ] coneeived the ide yt} ot formin: o 
‘ agreat academy for all the Armenians scattered throughout the 
. world (said the patriarch,) with a college for the higher kind 
* of spiritual and secular education ; this institution I hoped 
€ would prove a bond of union. The number of students was to 
have been two thousand. All preliminaries were ready ; the 
locality was determined, and the architectural plans were de- 
‘ signed’? The Baron naturally asked, whence the pecuniary 
means were to be obtained. The patriarch’s reply was charac- 
teristic: The Armenians are animated by an intense desire 
* to advance their national culture, and are re mady for any sacrifice 
‘to attain this end. Although but a poor monk, Tam at the 
¢ head of that national church “which the Armenians prize above 
‘ every thing, and hence am richer than many kings. It only 
‘ 
o 
cy 


a 
‘ 


required asummons from me for millions to be collected for such 
an object. I had even then received ollers to an enormous 
amount, especially from India. J was a4/e fo assure the Russian 
© government that I sought nothing more than its sanction : the 
€ funds I could myself provide, and the institution of the school 


* Among tke men of the time, Narses certainly holds a conspicuous place ; 
gifted with a genius that is born to govern, with talents that may yet place 
a crown within his reach, his heart is as true, his will as pureas becomes the head 
of the primitive and the most tolerant church of Christ. Those who know 
any thing beyond the name and rank of Narses, are aware, that he is com- 
pelled to assimilate his acts with the Russian routine of anti-nationality ; but his 
heart is entirely devoted to the cause of western civilisation. It is a hard 
trial for a man of his acute perception and observant mind, to be subject te 
a course of policy that never concedes toany idea of reform, 
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« at Tiflis would show how readily T could obtain peeuniary means 
¢ for larger enterprises. But intrigues and suspicion arose: the 
‘ permission Cas refused, and / was sentintoa kind of exile, as Arche 
‘ gishop of Kischenan, in Bessarabia’? When the institution of 
the great Armenian academy was planned and submitted for 
Government sanction, the present illustrious head of the Arme- 
nian church was the confidante of Kphraim, the Catholicos of 
Armenia; hence the banishment to Bessarabia, which in fact was 
a political move, carried the appearance of an official recognition 
of zeal and energy exhibited by Narses in the serviee of the 
most amiable, and one of the most powerful spiritual governors 
of the world. Tlad Narses been a General, or even a statesman, 
had his rank been temporal and less allied to a church so dear 
to every Armenian all over the earth, the Holy Father might 
have finished his career in some obscure Siberian village. 

A Museovite General, in a spirit of enthusiasm that left sani- 
ty out of the question, remarked, that: “ If the Armenians 
will be civilised, let them learn Russian; if they will pray, let them 
‘ pray in Russian.’ This demonstration of Russian antipathy for 
all subject tribes has not’ been solely confined to silly vaunts, 
it has been extended to literary and scientitie societies, and it 
would be foolish to aflirm that it has not tainted religion itself. 
Some few years ago the deputy minister of public instruction 
arriving at Tiflis, thought it his duty to inspect the publie school 
of that place with the view of reporting on its efliciency, After 
a shower of abuse on the Head of the institution, for no better 
reason than his connexion with Poland, the learned minister ex- 
pressed his enlightened ideas as follows: Russian is the prin- 
‘ cipal thing ! That must be seen to before all. Give me a pupil 
Who has been properly taught Russian, and I will warrant him 
* to learn every thing else of himself?’ ‘ Of course,” the Pole 
observes,“ I did not venture to contradict him, and replied, that 
‘ no eflorts were wanting on my part to instruct my pupils pro- 
* perly in Russian.” ‘ We shall see that,’ was the rejoinder, 
“just shew me your best scholar”? “ I did as ordered,” 
observes the Pole, “ but unfortunately my best scholar was not a 
Russian but an Armenian, by name Akimiyjan.” This acciden- 
tal cireumstance eave the minister the desired occasion for a 
burst of passion, and after a flood of abuse, in which the grossest 
personality was not spared, he summed up the benediction in 
few sincere words: “ You keep back the young Russians and 

five to the representatives of the subject races preference.” 
With this encouragement, the business of the day was closed. — 

To what low shifts do not the Russians have recourse in 
checking intellectual emancipation! Even the illustrations 
of a historical work are not too insignificant for the sur- 
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veillanee of the vieilant eensor. When an Armenian eentie- 
man had set on foot a plan for the publeation of a portrait 
eallery of Armenian kings, the Russian police was so incensed 
at this act of overt rebellion against the Czar’s dictum, that 

areely had the work progressed beyond a very limited number 
of prints, when the whole esta blishment had to undereo a 
minute search; and the proposed 1 Nieation was forthwith stopped, 
ft was considered an unpardonable offence in an Armenian to 
strike the chord of nationality by reminding his countrymen 
of incidents and persons so closely connected with their past 
elory. Even in this country, such anetiort, made by any member 
of the subject races, would have been viewed differently by a 
wovernment charged with an immoderate love of dividends, 
But before we have done with the great patroness of arts and 
sclenees, we shall cite one more instance of that liberal imperial 
patronage, whose genial warmth has produced syeophaney in the 
realms even of sciences and arts; and without making Demidotl 
a plulosopher, or Uskridoff a historian, has blasted e@enius 
wherever if was found. Abovian, an Armenian of considerable 
talents and extensive reading, finding the treasures of the old 
Armenian language aceessible only toa select few, resolved to 
transfer the most valuable portion of its classical literature into 
the new Armenian language, and to lay the foundation of a new 
literature, a national basis for the development of the minds 
(his countrymen. [lis dauntless spirit almost gained its 
object; he ¢ complet ed a Grammar and Dictionary of the new 
Armenian language, and transmitted the works to St. Peters- 
bure, with the hope that the academy of sciences would pub- 
lish them at the cost of the Government, and would extend to 
him the patronage necessary for carrying into eflect lis arduous 
undertaking, Unfortunate ly for Abovian, his works were 0m 
hy the seade ‘my ain the hands of a most Incompetent Judge, 
Whose failures in literary attempts have placed his mncompetency 
beyond a doubt. But the best of the matter was, that Brasset, 
pertectly destitute even of a superficial attainment in_ thie 
Armenian language, had to pass judgement on the merits ofa 
work written by one of the chastest Armenian writers of his 
time. MM. Brasset seems to have studied Luman nature with 
some care, and could hardly have failed to remark how in- 
consistent the part of an eulogist is with the austere oceupa- 
tion of a entie. Abovian is sacrificed to that erroneous econ- 
Vietion, over which second-rate men have invariably stumbled ; 
that, according praise to a literary aspirant is acknowledging 
asuperior, and that condemning him to neglect is destroying a 
rival who could het he combated, The academy of seTenees sent 
back the manuseripts, without a word of encouragement ; and 
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thus Abovian lost the fruits of the work of his life. For poléi- 
e/ reasons, Mtluential intereessions on the part of competent. per- 
cons were rendered fruitless. But the Russian government, it 
has been well remarked by Rodenstadt, does not seruple to la- 
vish the largest sums on jagu/ficent men W they were well pro- 
vided with recommendations. She looks with favor and re- 
wards with honors when a Khirgiz Grammar is composed at St. 
Petersbure for the French; but every national development that 
does not accommodate itself to the Russian routine is a thorn 
in her eye. 

In Stockholm, Ze/ore the French revolution had disturbed the 
repose of Europe, and w/i/e it raged with the greatest malig- 
naney, an Armenian guided the foreign policy of the state. 
Mouradage or Mourat, not less known for his literary than for 
his diplomatic talents, was the favorite minister to whom the 
king of Sweden looked for counsel, After the death of this ex- 
cellent man, his countrymen rallied under the colors of his son, 
the well-known chevalier to whose pen we are indebted for the 
best work on the Ottoman empire. D’Ohsson lone enjoyed the 
friendship of most of his European contemporaries, and was ho- 
nored by foreign governments and literary societies with titles 
and rank. The Armenians have since, we believe, lost all poli- 
tical power, and have wisely abstained from any attempts to 
regain it. Ino retirement they have maintained a character 
for honesty and a love for aetive life, which the natives have 
not been backward in appreciating. 

In Holland, protected by a liberal government, the Arme- 
mans have lone enjoyed the respeet and esteem of the natives. 
They have acted up to such a high sense of honor, that the cour- 
teous Dutch styled some of them “ The Gentlemen.” At one 
time Amsterdam could boast of an Armenian college, where the 
ancient Armenian language was taueht, and an Armenian press, 
Whenee thousands of original works have been spread over the 
Whole of Europe. This splendid printing establishment pub- 
lished a very elaborate edition of the Armenian translation of 
the Bible, of which only afew copies are extant in the Royal 
Museums of Kurope. The first printed copy of the holy serip- 
tures in the Armenian owes its existence to the persevering in- 
dustry and enterprise of the Armenian settlers in Holland. 

In Vienna, the Armenians have been content to lead a seden- 
tary life, adding fresh treasures to their national literature, and 
spreading the means of civilisation among their countrymen. 
They have established an academy, started a newspaper, and 
have issued innumerable standard) works in every department 
of literature, Long did the Armenian professors live in afllue 
enee under the patronage of Mr. Alexander Ratfhrelle, an enter- 
prising Armenian gentleman of Madras, who rose from compas 
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rative obseurity to rank and fortune, and eventually succeeded jn 
entering the House of Commons as a Catholic Tory. Not bac ck. 
ward 1 1h appreciating favors, hor slow in testifying ob] ly ratty 
the Armenians of Vienna have dedicated some highly finished 
efforts in kaligraphy, and other works of considerable liter: uy 
merits, to their benefactor and patron.* Since the death of 
eventleman, the Viennese Armenians have been complet ly 
thrown Ol thei OW] scanty resources, and consequently embar- 
rassed for means to continue the useful works which haye so 
lone flourished under the eare and patronage of one public spi- 
rited individual. Phe nephews of ny Ratlaelle, honoured and 
CALVeSSe ‘d hy the rule rs of the Viatie: it uve he lee ted the Woh ks 

( Vienna in their hard battles ake pove rty. 

In Great Britain, in Spain, in Portugal, and in Prussia, Arme- 
nians are found in sinall bodies, and scarcely so sla aeatiel as to 
need comment. But in Italy, they have settled in a re spectable 
body, exerting themselves in raising their national literature to 
the re spe et of Murope. The L: IZArUsS AC made ny of \ c nee Is a 
purely Armenian institution, and the educational stat! chie ly 
consists of Armenian professors, who have received their theolo- 
eieal edueation in the Propaganda-colleves of Rome, and to 
whose talents and athib lity By ron, Moore, W oode, and Matthews 
have borne flattering testimony. There are some respectable 
Armenian families in Rome; but, without one exception, men 
of strong sympathies with the Romish ehureh. In Venice, as 
well as in Vienna, an Armenian of the orthodox faith is looked 
upon with feelings of antipathy, which a Jew could scareely 
surpass. Far from being inclined to render that obsequious ho- 
mage to the Pope, which is an article of faith with the <ht 
eatholie, the orthodox Armenian has never ceased to manitest 
for his holiness the most supreme contempt.  Ilis visits to the 
eternal city serve to embitter him more and more against the 
Church of Rome, and he {lies from the presence ot those who 
preach against toleration with more than a heathen’s truculenee, 
with this firm eonyic tion, that slavery under the Sultan is better 
than honor ina country where the religion of ch: ity is made 
the instrument of the blackest Iniquities, 

A fewvears ago, when the orthodox ehurch of Armenia was 
sullerine from proselytism in Italy, an Armenian academy was 
est ab lis shed in Paris, whie hh received the sup port of the convent 
als of St. Lazarus of Venice, and of the Armenian residents of 
Paris, including the Armenian gentlemen attached to the Tur: 
kish embassy. What arezuments could not effect’ was after all 
brought about by feelings of Jealousy and hatred. A split was 


* An elaborate “ aie a rhe ni itn Alp hhabets Ss ’ has also been published nN 
\ lean at the eXPebse Vr ” Rad ell Ce 
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the consequence ; the professors of the Armenian academy were 
divided in their opinion. The most palpable folly has its ad- 
yocates and adherents, and hence the church of Rome was not 
in despair. Some stood firm to the eause of the Vatiean ; the 
majority of the professors esti ablished an academy distinet in 
its government from the eatholic institution, where Armenian 
youths of the orthodox faith received the benclite of a hberal 
education, The funds at the dis posal of these ae ‘ademies barely 
suflice for keeping up a respectable hody of professors ; however, 
they owe their existence to men of enterprise, and as lone as this 
feeling is strong among them, means are invariably scraped up 
from unknown quarters. 

The Armenians of Poland have shared largely the calamities 
that overtook that unfortunate country ever since Russia be- 
came an overbearing neighbour. They have abandoned their 
language, relizion, and dress, and have so completely identilied 
themselyes with the natives of the country, that they ean only 
he distinguished by the marked peculiarities of Armenian no- 
menelature. In vain have the Armenians tried to conciliate the 
imperial wrath by submission ; if hard their fate as rebels, 
harder it is as slaves. 

The existence of all politically dead nations is the same tale 
of sorrows ; they hope, suffer, and hope alike. Whatever the 
distance hy at divides them fican their homes; however ereat the 
burden, or galling the tyranny that awaits them there, they yet 
sich for ‘the land of their fathers. The recollections of their 
own country follow them like gloomy and threatening shades ; 
but yet these recolleetions dk ight while they torture them. 
Whatever the apparent anomaly of their conduct. m: iy be, look- 
ing deeper into human nature, we ree the puzzling enigma, 
What love is to the young, treasure to the miser, and elory to 
the ambitious, that his country is to the refugee, The very idea 
of relinquis hing the objeet of such solicitude, and yet the cause 
of such pains, is a trial that damps the heart which is not over- 


—— by incessant torture.—“ I love my country,” says he, 
* and yet I cannot make it my home. ‘There every hour is a 
c 
trial, and every trial a defeat ; there I witness the ignominy, 


© the diserace, and insults to elie my country is exposed, * Jn 


* We need not wonder at this feeling in men of limited learning, but strong 
sensibility, when Jonathan Swift, with his powerful understanding and know- 
ledge of the world, tried to forsake his country, where arbitrary power was 
not exercised With a hundredth part of the cruelty which has ren dered the fate 


of Armenians in Persia the subject of so many Jeremiades. Roscoe, in his life 
of the famous Dean, remarks: “ Swift had been anxious for preferment in 
Engl md, toavoid the sight of the sufferings inflicted upon the unfortunate people 


of lrelar 1d, which he declared made his blood boil and his flesh creep ; a View 
of Government and society which doubtless led to his singular production ol 
* proposal for the Irish to eat their own children !’ 
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‘a foreign land Tam either a slave where all are slaves, or aq 
€ freeman where all are free ; no special laws, whether for eood 
‘ or forevil, wove is my destiny, I ean there diseuss the fate of 
‘ my country, di sh burde ‘hh myse It ofthe load of dis: appon ntment, and 
‘ though alive to the claims of my father land, Tam tar from 
‘ the scene of private sullerings which used to break upon me 
. with painful surprise, But in solitude nna anon suri invers, 
‘ 1] econcoet pli ans for the future of my country ; and the Indepens 
‘ dence L so much covet appears looming i inthe future. It that be 
‘a dream, disappointment finds a vent In complaints, and the 
spirit diiueces. without exploding the continent.” Thus, on 
the whole, there are more Armenians out of the country than in it, 
The poverly of the people, and sterility of the soil have some econ- 
nexion with the paueity of population in the vast highlands of 
Armenia ; but moral causes govern the census of that country 
with greater force. The climate of the Caucasian provinces is 
intensely cold. Russian barons, led by idle curiosity or love of 
travel, have found the Russian winter searee ly comparable to the 
rigour of that season in the bleak Inehl: ands of Armenia. Go- 
lovin remarks that “ snow is found there during the whole of 
April, some has been seen even in June.’ Tournefort, whom 
Louis the fourteenth sent to Armenia for a collection of plants,* 
complained, that the cold in winter was so severe, that his pen 
stood still in the rack till the day had advaneed, and the sun 
had warmed the country for some hours. The country border- 
inv on the einen ege? Sea lies eovered with snow for the @reater 
part of the year ; the natives of this desolate region h: idl y live 
to an advanced ave ina climate so cold as that of the northern 
Persia. 


Long be fore MM: areo P alo h: ul Visit : the shore Ss of Tndia, Ar- 
menian merchants carried on trade with this country. But the 
Government being eflete, impolitic, and corrupt, foreigners en- 
tertained little hopes of protection against the merciless acts of 
a people habituated to plunder and devastation ; and whose evil 
prope nsities knew no other check than the feeble restraints of 
their own depraved conscience. To have eolonised under a Go- 
vernment based on such a feeble tenure, under such disheartening 
eire ‘umstances, would have beenanaetsodevoid of common preci 
tion, that misfortune would have in vain appealed for sympathy. 
Certain Armenian families settled under royal indulee ‘nee, and 
enjoyed princely incomes ;¢ but in the east, where royalty shares 
the instability of every other institution, royal favor is a preca- 


rious blessing. The paramount power of one day is the abject 


* Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. Art: Ararat. 
t Vide Khojamal's History of India, Edited by M, D, Taliatin 
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clave of another ; the crown and the sceptre are often exchanged 
for the halter and the gallows ; the fiat that yesterday checked 
the haughtiest noble, may to-day rat'se scorn and contempt in 
the vilest. poltroon : with such indecent haste do good luck 
and misfortune pursue each other in the Kast. Yet the enter- 
pris sing’ Armenians ke pt oup an uninterrupted communication 
with India, and i the same individual seldom lived to revisit 
the land of his early struggles, the excitement of ditlieulty had 
its charms for many, New men, with new ideas and vigour 
not yet dampe «lL by disappointment, and guided by a romantic 
spirit, vied with each other in this inglorious enterprise ; and if 
eourt intlue nee and popularity gi irded the adventurers against the 
assassiw’s dageer, some lived to deserve a page in history. But 
of such as perished little ts known, and that little not authentie.* 
Natives of a climate so intensely cold as to sink the mereury 
sixteen degrees below zero of Fahrenheit, and sometimes even 
colder, the Armenians have settled in a country where the 
thermometer is seldom under forty degrees in the severest win- 
ter. This transition might be supp: sed, a prior’, to oceasion the 
most serious consequences, Boerhaave was of opinion that, ina 
temperature very little beyond 100%, human blood would eco-agu- 
late. An experimental philosopher proved, however, that Boer- 
haave’s conclusion was erroneous, and every baker knows that 
even double that degree of atmospherieal heat would not be 
fatal to man. Yet the change from a eold climate to a hot one 
is a severe trial. Curzon during his stay at Krzerome remarked, 
that the mereury in his thermometer retired into the ball in 
autumn, and never came out again during the sueceeding season, 
and even during a part ef spring. The Armenian colonists have 
succumbed under the trying heat of the torrid zone, and the fair, 
ruddy complexion of the Caueasus has withered and faded away ; 
while the constitution that defied fifteen hours of labour in the 
hard snows, has yielded to the ease and laneuor of the hot climate. 
‘Two summers suffice to st: amp unmist: akeable signs of decay on 
the unhappy settler ; his sun-burnt features inspire him with 
feelings of awe and horror, and then he concludes, as he well 
may, that he has settled in a country where physical degeneracy 
awaits him. He sinks under exposure ;¢ he abhors confine- 


. Vide Khajamal’s History of India. 

t “ Nothing can he more preposterous than the significant sneers of gentle- 
roen on their first arrival in India, me: auing thereby to ridicule, or to despise 
what they consider effe minacy or luxury. There several may a seen walking 
«bout without umbrellas during the greatest heats. The y affect to be ashamed 
of requiring aid, and endeavour to uphold, by such a display of indifference, the 
great reli. ance plac «Lon strength of constitu ion. This infatuation rarely exceeds 
a few days ; at the end of that time, we are too often called upon to at tend the 
— of the self-deluded victim,’—C aptain Williamson’s East Indian Vade 

ereun. 


JUNE, 1858. rT 
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ment, his home-sick heart seeks in vain for rest in luxury and afflu. 
ence ; in despair he sometimes grasps intemperance to find relief 
in an untimely de ath ! Sometimes poverty, sometimes fear of the 
tyrant, sometimes custom reconciles him to his fate, and conven. 
ence is sacrificed to habituate the sojourner to the 1 rapid changes 
of the Indian climate. Even these considerations do not invari: bly 
stand between him and his country. The pale, cadaverous Arme- 
nian leaves India in perfect dismay, and seeks in eestasy the 
sterile mountains of his country, there of an evening to narrate 
before an audience, fit though few, the history of his Indian 
Nfe, and wonder how millions of ‘anne beings can live in a 
country where the waters never freeze and where the wind 
is hot. 

The manly proportions, the brawny sinews, the delicate white 
skin of the ‘first settlers have been lost under an uncongenial 
sky ; and for the last fifty years or so, even in the duration of 
life, there has been a m: irked dutesieuntion. It would be unjust 
to aseribe this falling-off entirely to the efleets of the climate. 
Admitting that it has done muc +h misehief, and will undoubtedly 
do more, we cannot exonerate the Armenians from the charge 
of having aided the evil, and accelerated its progress, while 
perfectly aware of the serious consequences 1t would involve 
them in. Apathy has found strong advocates among them, and 
where vulgar errors eannot find admitt: ance, it has insinuated 
itself in the oi arb of Sashionable life. We have admitted all 
that the Armenians have urged against the deteriorating in- 
fluence of the climate; but we are far from being convineed that 
any attempt has bee mn made to counteraet its’ effects ; on the 
other hand the climate had powerful allies to co-operate with 
it in the work of degeneration. 

It is admitted by the Indo-Armenians themselves that they 
have suffered in’ their péysiqgue, though there is a want of 
unanimity in the opinion regarding its cause, One of the 
happiest specimens of the human race,* a member of the fair 
Caueasian family, the Indo-Armenians “ ave, under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, lost almost all the physical peculi ivities which mark 
that people, and have retained only such faint traces of resem- 
hlance, as serve to institute an invidious comparision between the 
fair children of the north, and the swarthy, weak race who inhabit 
the Indian peninsula, The evil that has worked its way 
so successfully is yet in its infancy ; with a little self-denial, and 


* Vide Humboldt’s Travels, Huxthausen says: “ The Armenians are one of 
the handsomest races inthe world ; modest, gentle and remarkably courageous,”— 
Trans-Caucasia. Miss Pardoe remarks a“ Of the Armenians, it would, pe rhaps, 
be ditticult to find a finer race of men in the world, as far as their personal aj 


pearance is concerned.”— The City of the Sultan, 
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a little moral courage it may be stifled in its growth.* The 
wosterity of Delsama and Albuquerque, scattered over the plains 
of Bengal, and the Malabar Coast of the Indian Ocean, have 
sunk in degeneracy even to a lower scale than the natives of the 
soil. The weak, nerveless Bengali holds in contempt the black, 
stunted, meagre-looking Portuguese, who, compared to the 
brave Lusitanians that first asserted the superiority of Euro- 
pean energy, appear to be “ beings of another mould.” 

Degeneration has made slow work in some quarters, and fast in 
otuers. At Madras, where the climate was even less favorable 
than in Bengal, the Armenians present a sad spectacle to the 
anthropologist. At one time the principal seat of the Arme- 
nian settlers in India, there are now not more than half a dozen 
families in the whole presidency of Madras. The ancestors 
of the colonists who oceupied the Madras coasts, had not settled 
there eighty years ago, and yet the third generation has so 
severely suffered from the effects of climate, that granting the 
existence of a few marked exceptions to the rule, we are convine- 
ed that our opinion is based on no insufficient data, Nor have 
the Armenians of Bengal any cause for congratulation, If their 
fortune has been less severe, it cannot be a subject for discus- 
sion whether a longer term of years will not obliterate the 
small modicum of superiority and join them in equal ruin. 
The stunting effeets of the Indian climate are too clearly visi- 
ble to leave room for any dissension, and as years roll on the 
evil will be more and more apparent. In physics, though 
bodies never reach the vanishing point of the exact sciences, they 
can yet deteriorate so as to become contemptible. 

Having stated our decided opinion as regards the influence 
of the Indian climate on the Armenian colonists, and the evils 
that threaten to sink them to a level, perhaps, with the natives, 
it remains for us now to trace these evils to their causes, and to 
prescribe remedies where the disease is not past cure. It can 
only be a subject for regret, not despair, that the evils are so 
many; we have to enquire into their nature, and as they ramify, 
the question of life or death depends on the preservation or 
destruction of the root. 

If not the first, at least in the first rank, is early marriage. 
Prescription has handed down certain customs to nations and 
communities, which are scrupulously preserved in their integrity, 


* “Tt is, however, by the most scrupulous attention to these incipient motte 
tions from health, by early arresting their growth, or at least retarding, as “a 
ag possible, their progress, that we can at all expect to evade those dangerous 
diseases, ‘a which they inevitably though often imperceptibly tend, — Martiu 4 
Tropical Climates. 
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notwithstanding the serious and dangerous consequences that 
have followed them, and in the absence of a solitary exception 
to warrant any rational hope for the future. This unaccountable 
attachment to evils that are palpable to the most common in- 
telleet, does not argue a love of the evils themselves, but a bias 
for all evils canonised as customs by “the wisdom of our ances- 
tors.’ The lawgivers who have thus enslaved distant, poste rie 
ty, by eodes of morality which so strongly imbibed the colours 
of their own minds, were upheld by no other claim to the regard 
of their people than that which be longs by nature to all eratty, 
cunning men, from beings of simpler mental organisation. The 
mental constitution of one man differs not. less remarkably from 
that of another, than their physical conformation ; the minds 
of some men are so constituted that they gladly relinquish the 
dangerous privileze of judying to the more daring, and are 
content to follow the whims and caprices of others to avoid the 
trouble of reasoning for themselves. Thus certain dangerous cus- 
toms which originate in the avarice, lust, and ambition of 
the spurious Mentors, come to be looked upon as the honour- 
ed institutions of antiquity. Otherwise how could’ early 
marriage maintain its ground against the most convincing 
arguments and in the presence of undeniable facts ? There is 
enough in the external world, in the phenomena connect- 
ed with growth and deeay in the animal creation, without 
venturing to solve the myste ries of human anatomy, from which 
common sense may draw wholesome deductions. Strength and 
maturity are closely alhed; longevity is the result of attention 
to the economy of life. But early marriage is fatal to both ; 
and long before the body is developed to the necessary state 
of perfection the physigne is exhausted. While decline and 
debility are sapping the body, mental infirmities, as a matter of 
course, are unavoidable. It is seldom, indeed, that any neglect 
in the cultivation of the mind, at a stage of life when it is 
most susceptible of improve ment, is repaired by attention at an 
advanced age. Karly marriage naturally bege ts early cares, and 
it is perfectly consistent with reason to suppose, that amidst 
the occupations of the world, and duties that cannot be neglected, 
the mind is suffered to lie fallow and must either stand still or 
fall back upon the temptations that beset us, in the absence of 
those innocent, if not edifying pastimes, which a cultivated 
mind alone can command.* 


* Johnson, speaking of the passions, remarks: “It is here that a taste for 
; | ms 

some of the more refined and elegant species Of literature will prove an wvalu- 

able aequisition for dispelling cennut, the moth of mind and body,” — Tropical 


Cisinates, p. 563, 
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Early m: wriage is considered @ necessary evi/ in this country, 
and under the cloak of necessity 1t has been countenanced to sue h 
an extent as to render it a formidable evil. After the evil 
has been permitted to overcome his better wisdom, the weak 
debauchee makes an attempt to avoid merited censure under the 
lea of necessity. First ae ‘knowledging their suprem: ey, then 
voluntarily bowing to their destructive influence, he at last eon- 
demns them as necessary evils. The willing compli ince with the 
dictates of a vitiated heart is conveniently stamped as forced 
ohedience to necessary evils, The evils themselves are, in fact, 
just as necessary as they are nafura/ ; when once the plea of neces- 
sity is rece ‘ived asa justifieation, any erime may be defended with 
success. But the ereat) moralist has well remarked: “If the 
‘ balanee of our lives had not one seale of reason to poise 
‘another of sensuality, the blood and baseness of our nature 
‘would conduct us to most preposterous conclusions ; but we 
‘have reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal stings, 
‘ and our unbolted lusts.’’* 

There is an erroneous opinion prevailing among men in 
general, that there is a tendency in a tropical climate to excite 
certain passions in a higher degree than in the te mperate. Dr. 
Moseley countenances the error by his opinion. —There 
‘is inthe inhabitants of hot climates, unless present sickness 
‘has an absolute control over the body, @ promplitude and 
‘ dias to pleasure, and an alienation from serious thoneht and 
‘ deep reflection.” The absurdity of such an opinion is prima 

facie, its immoral tendency is observed in the plausible excuse it 
furnishes to every debaue hee to follow his passions. We leave 
the followers of Moseley to reflect and convince themselves of 
their error, and aseribe the evil toa relaxation of religious and 
moral principles, rather than to any physical cause. Wherever 
sensualism has ruled paramount, the nature of the sky has 
been fathered with all its evil. Immorality has no palliation 
in the inelemency of the seasons. Where religious and moral 
habits have restrained the will against temptations, the skies 
and the stars have been exonerated from complicity. 

We shall make some allowance for early maturity in a hot 
climate, and we do admit that the age of puberty in the hot 
regions of the torrid zone dillers from that in the cold climate 
of northern Europe. But a slight aberration from the main 
rules with the view of accommodating ourselves to particular exi- 
gencies, is very different from a direct violation of them 
Women bear children in this country at the early age of thirteen, 
and before the fourth lustrum is passed, a breaking-up of the 


* Othello. 
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constitution is too often the consequence, and the ennobline 
influence which women exercise in Europe is dead here, 
In Sweden and Norway,* the “ lands of frost,’ a woman js 
hardly considered eligible for marriage before she has completed 
her seventeenth year. She continues in perfect command of 
health and bears children to an advanced age, when the Hindu 
women can hardly drag along their existence.- Weak and 
nerveless, the Hindu mother brings into the world a family of 
sickly, infirm children, who in their turn breed equally devene- 
rate offspring, to justify the contempt of Mahomed Shah for 
“the rotten Hindus.” 

We trust the Armenians will not lose the value of experience, 
nor vrant the plea of necessity to evils, which owe their existence 
to the indifference of the colonists to moral and physical culture, 
In fact they have not been so fortunate as to be wise from the 
fate of others; their own experience will serve to warn them 
against evils which, unheeded, must one day tell with fatal 
effects. They have been already brought to account, and 
punished with a severity which, great as it is, is not unequal 
to the offence. While the fruits of maturity have grown up 
in health to manly proportions, the first born has proved a 
burden to himself, and a source of continual anxiety to the 
parents. Multiply the number of early marriages, and you are 
sure to rear up a body of eripples and undergrown aztecs com- 
pared to whom the Spaniards of Mexico will pass for a race of 
Anakim. It is a curious fact that in an Armenian family, 
where the family resemblance is preserved to a striking degree, 
the difference in complexion is so great, that children of the 
same womb may be taken for scions of different stocks. If 
either of the parents is swarthy, weak, or stunted, the majority 
of the children share the degeneracy. This circumstance alone 
is suflicient, if we were in the least sceptical on the subject, to 
demonstrate the necessity of counteracting the effects of the 
Indian climate. The Armenians may not, as is probable, even 
in the last stage of physical degeneracy, be lost among the 
natives or the half-castes of Indian origin; yet an immense 
and an impassable gulf will divide them from their country- 


* Ulaus Rudbeck asserts, that Swedish women often bear ten or twelve chil- 
dren, not uncommonly twenty or thirty, Gibbon doubts Rudbeck, but on the 
authority of modern travellers we accept his statement as true. 


+ May we not attribute the premature decay of native women in hot climates 
to the long established custom of ear/y marriages in that sex, originally intro- 
duced by the despotism of man, but which has effected an actual degeneracy 
in the female part of the creation? It is a disgrace to a Weman het to be 
married before twenty years of age, and we often see wives, with children at 
their breasts, as soon ais they enter their teens, I have no doubt, that to 


the continued operation of this cause, through a long series of centuries, 18 
owing the deterioration in question.” —Jehuson’s Tropical Climates, 
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men in Armenia, Georgia, and Russia; for as Captain Roland 
wisely remarked, a butcher’s shop may be next to Northum- 
berland House, but yet there may be a good many things 
between them. 

We have before us the register of mortality among the 
Armenians for the last twenty-one years, preserved in the 
Armenian Almanae of Calcutta. Mr. Prinsep’s table of mor- 
tality, furnished to the Asiatie Society of Caleutta, carries 
us back to 1816. Reflection on the subject leads to the fol- 
lowing conclusions : the smallest number of deaths occurs 
between the seventh and the sixteenth year; the greatest 
between the sixteenth and the twenty-fifth. On examining 
the tombstones of an Armenian churchyard, we find that 
out of every hundred bodies interred there, full twenty had 
completed their fiftieth year; some had even passed the 
patriarchal ninety. But the sad truth breaks upon us, that 
the deceased were natives of a foreign land ; and it is sur- 
prising, indeed, that while the original settlers have, on the 
average, completed the number of years that orthodox opinion has 
allotted to man, their descendants have not even aspired to a 
length of life extending over a period of half a century, An 
Armenian from the cold regions of the Caucasus, once reconciled 
to the climate of India, bears its privations and disagreeables 
with fewer complaints than his descendants. Unaccustomed 
to a life in the burning climate of the tropies, or to live on its 
staple produce of consumption, the Armenians of the Cauca- 
sian provinces have lived a longer term of life and enjoyed far 
greater comforts than their posterity. The raw bones of the 
mountains, braced by the Georgian winds, and the exercise 
inseparable from the life of a mountaineer,* can bear changes 
and endure physical discomforts, with a self-denial which is 
strange to the natives of India. In Armenia nothing will 
grow without irrigation or repeated tillage; to supply either 
of these requisites physical labour is indispensable, and while 
hard application to the plough gives the country the ap- 
pearance of prosperity, her children take a higher rank among 
the hardy races of the world. Armenians born in this country 


* “ Many writers have supposed, and more have allowed, though as it should 
seem without any adequate proof, that the vigorous cold of the north was 
favorable to long life and generative vigour; that the women were more 
fruitful and the human species more prolitic than in warmer and more tem- 
perate climes. We may assert, with greater confidence, that the keen air of 
Germany formed the large and masculine limbs of the natives, who were, 
in general, of a more lofty stature than the people of the south, gave them 
a kind of strength better adapted to violent exertion than to patient lubours, 
and inspired them with constitutional bravery, which is the result of nerves 
and spirits ”’ Gibbon, Vol, I. So also gays Tacitus : “In hos artus, in haee 
corpora, que miramur, excrescunt.”— Germania. 
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have suffered more from the oppressive heat of the Indian 
climate than their ancestors, who had the stamina m them 
to stand, what modern slang terms “a roughing.”* Unable 
to expose themselves without danger, and unwilling to exert 
themselves where atflluence leaves little to be desired, the 
Indo-Armenians beget idle habits, and resign themselves to 
their control with the spirit of a martyr. And yet man ean 
settle in all climes. Ilis mental exertions can raise a thousand 
barriers, prescribe antidotes for every evil, to obviate the dele- 
terious effects of an unhealthy climate. But left unprotected 
against an enemy who daily throws approaches and lays a closer 
and closer siege to his constitution, after some vain efforts, When 
in fact, no efforts ean prevail, he waineadurs himself at discretion, 
“ Of those Europeans who arrive on the banks of the Ganges, 
many fall early victims to the climate, That others droop, and are 
forced, in a very few years, to seek their native air, is well known. 
And that the successors of all would gradually degenerate, if they 
remained permanently ™ the country, cannot easily. be dis- 
proved.”’+ So it fares with the Armenian settlers. Each 
summer, as it rolls over their heads, leaves indelible impres- 
sions on their constitution. Armemian children born in this 
country preserve to their seventh year, the fair, ruddy com- 
plexion of their father-land ; but harldly has the tenth year 
been completed when the “rose for ever fades,” the lieht 
brown hair in course of time takes a deeper hue, the colour of 
health flies from the downy cheeks, and the youth of sixteen 
retains nothing of the cherub of six! It is impossible to over- 


* The intelligent author of Oriental Field Sports has remarked, “ Lon- 
gevity certainly is not characteristic of India, Whether this is owing to exces- 
sive heat, or the indolence of the upper and drudgery of the lower classes, it 
may be difficult to decide; but certain it is that we rarely see an instance of 
any one arriving at sixty years of age,”’ This opinion is certainly not unexcep- 
tionable, To insure longevity in India greater attention is required to be 
paid to Hygiene than in the cold regions of Europe and Asia, where the 
dangers to which human life is exposed are neither so numerous nor so destrue- 
tive. In the tropical climates the most trifling deviation from the regimen of 
health may lead to the most serious consequence. <A surfeit of fruit in the cold 
climates renders caution in diet a caveat for the future, but it does summary 
mischief in the Indian climate, and cholera is too often the result, It cannot 
be denied, therefore, that greater attention to temperance, and the most 
perfect abstinence from all sensual indulgences, are necessary to secure 4 
long life in the damp heat of India. But we are yet to be convinced why 
under a better regime human life might not be as successfully extended here, 
asin any other part of the world ; which, considering the number of natives 
who have completed their ninetieth year in perfect command of their senses, 
is perfectly practicable. The natives of the cold regions of Europe and Asia, 
not willing to abide by the strict rules of diet imposed upon them by the 
—s of an uncongenial climate, must pay the penalty of disobe- 
dience 


+ Johnson's T'ropical Climates, 
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look this falling olf; the most common- place observers have 
not failed to mark it. But the summer of India has to bear 
the stigma of all human neglects; the severity of the Indian 
climate carries the load of all human depravities. Professional 
men, on the contrary, are of opinion, that the very hottest 
are at the same time the healthiest of our seasons, and the 
percent: age of death in the hottest station has not been two, 
or one in fifty per annum. We come to the conclusion then, 
that /evf alone does not act with the fatal etlect, which unseru- 
pulous men would have us believe it does. Foreign intemper- 
ance, Which has since our conquest been superadded to the 
inclemeney of the climate, does the real mischief. We main- 
tain it against the opinion of Montesquieu, Gibbon and Taver- 
nier, that the tropical climates are as well adapted to longevity 
as any other part of the globe ; if, indeed, intemperance is not 
permitted: to sap the constitution, ad predispose it to the diseases 
common in hot countries. ‘The Armenians can justly lay but 
little blame on the climate of India; temperance on their 
part might not have been superfluous, if if was not an im- 
perative duty. An uncongenial climate, indolence, and ha- 
bits of intemperance have conspired to work the degeneration 
of the Armenian colonists; enough mischief has been done 
already to raise apprehension. The concurrent opinions of some 
intellizent Armenians do not a little strengthen our views ; they 
seem to be as painfully conscious of the “approaching crisis as 
ourselves, and it might be their misfortune that no steps have 


been taken to counteract the growing evil. With the view of 


arriving at truth, we could hardly have consulted any better 
authorities, than some well-informed members of the Armenian 
community, who were born under the circumstances we have 
already deseribed, and who are not fully cognisant of the 
danger. It would be preposterous to infer from their silence 
either a want of courage to meet the evils, or the good sense 
toavoid them. The fact is that the majority of their number 
are couscious of the mischief that is brooding over their heads, 
but the minority is so powerful in prescription, that some time 


-must elapse before they are beaten off the field. 


The first of the three causes we have just alluded to, has 
been already discussed at some length. When we come to 
consider how far the second cause has influenced the sad 
result, we are compelled to own that ¢udolence had as great a 
share in bringing about the dreaded consequences of : colonisa- 
tion of India as the climate itself. The track of lethargy 
is ruin and dev astation : eall it; indole nce, as regards the body, 
or stupor, as regards the mind, we condemn it in every shape 
it can assume. ‘I'o accuse the Armenians of mental inac- 
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tivity is to state a contradiction; to aequit them of indolence 
is to question acknowledged facts. Let it not be surmised. 
however, that we advocate active exercise without: qu: ilifi- 
eation. There is an amount of labour which is caleulated to 
ruin the body from the effects of drudgery, but yet exercise to 
a certain extent is the best preservative of health, and not less 
necessary than the food that sustains life. We understand here 
by erercise the opposite of indole nce, without extending the 
sienification any further. No Armenian could stand hard work 
under the tropical sun; certainly the inability to bear one ex- 
treme does not argue the necessity for the other; there is a 
mean between drudgery that batters the constitution and indo- 


lence that saps it. The principal object of exercise is to pre- 


serve equilibrium in the circulation of blood, but in the revions 
of the equator, where no sue ‘+h want is felt, experience has proved 
that the debility produced by eleniion must be counteracted 


by such active exercise as the climate admits of. Itis the neg. 
lect of this indispensible auxiliary that we so strongly depree ate, 


The climate of India is not favorable to exercise ;* oppressive 
heat engenders habits of inaction, and affluence disarms indo- 
lence of its perils. ‘The poor man, who suffers under the burden 
of the first curse, cannot squander his time unless he can face 
starvation with impunity; hence idle habits are calculated 


to be his ruin, and hence the necessity for avoiding them. 


On the contrary, Dives is certain of his daily bread, he ean 


appropriate two- Miteds of his waking hours to idle edna 
and to such a man indolence is a de arly bought luxury. 


The influential portion of the Indo- Armenian community may 
be divided into three distinet classes: the land-holders, the 


merchants, and the capitalists. They seldom court cvovernment 
patronage ; the struggle for an inde ‘pendent life is not difficult. 
An Armenian landholder exclusively devotes himself to his 
desk, but there he works with the mental energy characteristic 
of his nation. Ile supervises the works of his agents; prepares 
all the law papers and court documents under his own surveil- 
lance; answers the communications of his assistants, who are 
usually in the interior of the country, on tedious details; sends 
instructions to them in official forms, and receives petitions 
from his ryofs, and adjudicates them with a degree of candour 
which some of our mofussil Judges might emulate. An Ar- 


menian landholder is invariably possessed of extensive informa- 


* Malte Brun says: Whenever nature is more powerful than industry, whe- 
ther for good or for ‘bad, man receives from the climate an invariable and peso 
tible impulse; and Dr, Johnson adds: “So it is here in Bengal “ for bad,” 
consequence of the total absence of that “industry,” which elsewhere moulile 
nature to the purposes of man, for his good,” 
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tion regarding the country ; al] the Indian laws, regulations, 
acts, and constructions are at his finger ends; when a new Dill 
touching landed interest is upon the ¢apis, the commissioner 
of a division is glad to receive his opinions: he has, sometimes, 
the experience of twenty or thirty years to befriend his judg- 
ment; he understands the tenures of landholding in Bengal, 
thoroughly and practically, and seldom have the mofussil courts 
been watched with so much jealousy by any other portion of the 
East India Company’s subjects, as by the Armenian landholders 
and British planters. For a confirmation of our opinion we 
refer the reader toa file of the Dacca News for any five conse- 
cutive months. When we consider how often some of the in- 
terlopers are, even in legal attainments, superior to the majority 
of the officers who preside over these courts, such a course 
is inevitable, 
But yet the Armenian lJandholder has such an unaccountable 
aversion to physical labour, that he avoids a little present in- 
convenience to prepare a future curse. He belongs to a com- 
munity long known for their untiring perseverance and industry, 
but under the relaxing effects of the Indian climate he forms 
habits of idle repose, which so sadly contrast with the love of 
action which characterised his ancestors. If his circumstances 
are affluent, his works prosperous, and his future unclouded, he 
is frequently a confirmed epicure, a man of luxurious taste and 
habits. He is seldom a tyrant; his hospitality is proverbial ; 
his charitable donations large; and the protection he offers to 
his dependants, his undertenants, and ryoés, sincere and honorable. 
In every other respect he is an inferior being to his father 
and grand-father, who certainly were mentally less refined than 
their descendants, but physically very different beings. While 
British enterprise has marked the length and breadth of Bengal 
with factories; the Armenians have seldom followed their exam- I 
ple, and preferred the less trying but more responsible vocation | 
of a landlord. 
An Armenian landholder seldom has any strong predilection 
lor the active life of a factor, and if he is ever driven to it by 
adverse circumstances or by a mistaken choice, he lives at war 
with fortune. He does not condemn active life, if it confines iT 
itself exclusively to mental labour, and precludes all bodily 
exertions. All for the mind, and the neglected body revenges 
itself by an old age at forty. The Armenian zemindar seldom 
lives to an advanced age; his table, his couch, and his desk 
are as destructive to his life, as the worst Indian malady. His | 
debt is paid by his descendants, and thus the sins of the 
father are visited on the third and the fourth generation, 
Dr. Copeland gives weight to the opinion, so strongly advo- 
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eated by men of common sense, that too rich or nourishine 
food is the temptation which, anes the most pleasant carl, 
invites the most destructive ‘evil to operate with irresistible 
effect. While the sojourners from a cold climate seriously 
take to recruiting their health by rich foods and beveraves, 
the weight of the body is sensibly diminished, but vet the 
eeneral ‘eorpuleney, so eommon in the torrid zone, is the sad 
result. This delusion so favourable to a presumption of health 
proves destructive to its victim. 

An Armenian merchant is generally prosperous in his calling; 
long before he retires from business, he has a considerable for- 
tune to fall back upon. His power of application is ereat, and 
without that variety of work which so completely employs the 
time of the Armenian zemindar, the Armenian merchant i 
bound down to a much severer routine. Day and night his 
mind is turned to his “ oecupation ;” the proverbial drudgery 
of a mereantile life does not in the least appal him ; he allows 
himself searecely any recreation, except a little ‘ « shop” after 
the dinner or an hour before that meal. He reads the daily 
journals without fail; the shipping intelligence he has by 
rote; the last telegram is probably in his pocket, in fact every 
item. of news which in the least relates to the mercantile 
world is within his grasp. The English consols, and the 
rise and fall in the Bourse, are objects. of hardly less interest 
to him than the Indian prices-current or the Government 
opium sale. But still the labour is intellectual, and in love 
of ease and indolence he does not yield the palm to the 
Armenian landholder. If his cireumstanees are not embar- 
rassed ; if he ean see his way clear through the future; if he 
has saved enough to husband the rest of his life in indepen- 
dence, he is a ‘still ereater sybarite than the landholder, and 
perhaps a perfect epicure. 

Should his fortune be not made, and his cireumstances 
not easy, then the ease is otherwise; he is decidedly a 
man of action, and more inclined to “fag” than the for- 
tunate speculators. The prosperous merchant and the pros- 
perous landholder have such temptation in their way to fall 
into ease and inactivity, that even Armenian enterprise cannot 
flourish under their soothing charm, But there are times when 
more than ordinary self-denial must be displayed, to obviate 
evils; and if the fears of degeneration are not motives strong 
enough to incite the Armenians to action, the sooner the 
worst comes to pass, the sooner all anxieties shall be allayed. 
It must be an error to infer from a dislike for physical labour, 
any inclination to adyvoeate mental apathy. On the contrary, 
the country, the speculation of the Armenian merchants are 
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based on sound mercantile experience, tried by time and tested 
by thought. While ruin has seized some, and panic has 
jeopardised the fortunes of others, the Armenian merehant has 
been comparatively safe in the general trouble. If he is over- 
taken by “ the chapter of accidents,” he has seldom been guilty 
of neclect or incapacity ; there are some evils which will 
defy the keenest observer, and against which human intelli- 
erence eannot prevail. It is seldom that a want of econo- 
my, or the effects of extravagance, ruin an Armenian mer- 
chant, and within our own memory, some of the most pros- 
perous mercantile firms of our Indian metropolis have been 
swept away by both or either of these evils. Thus far 
we can speak of the Armenian merchant with justice and 
eandour, but we condemn his mistaken judgement, and Jament 
the consequences which sooner or later will overtake him, if 
his fondness for ignoble ease is permitted to go on unheeded. 
An Armenian eapitalist deals in “ Government paper,’ in 
mortgages and loans, but seldom has any great partiality for any 
one branch of speculation. [lis attention is completely absorb- 
ed by the Indian money market ; andif there is no sudden rise or 
fall in the rates of interest, his life is one of perfect equanimity. 
Thus the capitalist has more leisure than either the landholder or 


the merchant, but the opportunities which daily occur to him of 


rendering service to his little community, he appropriates to the 
gratification of his own idle desires. If he does not spend his 
time in exploring the most unintelligible theological works of 
some obscure Armenian divines ; if he does not rack his brains 
by instilling into them the miracles of all the Armenian saints ; 
he devotes a part of his time to the excitement of the turf, and 
the remainder in the company of friends, as much at a loss to 
dispose of themselves, as the easy-minded capitalist. There is 
the same want of wholesome exercise in the three influential 
bodies of Armenian settlers, and we need not wonder at the 
results this negleet has produced. 

But the stern school of poverty has as many sweets as 
“ distastes,” the poor man cannnot speculate: speculation and 
starvation are, in fact, synonyms, when there is not means in 
command to render future provision a matter of course. Left 
at large with his own resources, without the enervating influence 
of inheritance or birth-right, but with the universal privilege 
of making the best use of his powers, he shoulders the wheel and 
drags the load of life, not less happy than Creesus who makes 
others sweat for him. The poorer classes of Armenians are, 
generally speaking, active, intelligent, and able-bodied men. 
Under the trying climate of India, they have lost almost all 
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pretensions to the ruddy, clear complexion of their father-land, 
but as a body of hard-working men, they are fully equal to 
their more favoured brethren of the Caucasian provinces, 
Nor is the advantage of action over indolence less marked in 
the various classes of the natives. The labourers who live ex. 
clusively on vegetables, and work at the plough six hours a day, 

are decidedly men with stronger er than the native gentry, 

They bear exposure without any fatigue, work harder and longer 
than any other labourer; in short, ‘they have more “ bottom ” 
than even the Europeans, whose phy sical stret igth is incomparably 
superior to that of the natives. 

It is only just to remark here, that intemperance among the 
Indo-Armenians is losing ground. Although some of their 
members seem inclined to ascribe this improved tone of so- 
ciety to the poverty of that portion of their community, 
among whom indulgence in the use of ardent drinks was 
considered a part of high breeding, we dissent from this opinion 
with good reasons, for intemperance is most powerful among 
men whose means are not affluent or circumstances easy, and 
if among the Armenians poverty checks the progress of a vice 
which rules paramount generally among the poor, it acts 
against ¢4e rule. We are inclined to ascribe this approach to a 
social reform to the good sense and self-respect of the members 
of the Armenian community, who are d: uly becoming more and 
more conscious of the spirit of competition that is growing up 
round and about them. We shall not here dilate on the evils 
of intemperance ; we can only regret that not only among 
the low and the illiterate, but among those on whom birth, 
wealth, and genius have been lavish of their gifts, this ir- 
resistible evil has made converts. Neither the uncongenial 
climate of India, nor the habits of indolence which we have 
strongly condemned, can so effectually destroy the body as 
intemperance. The ‘selfish philosopher is at a loss to account 
for the anomalous conduct of beings, who according to the 
dictum of his philosophy, are supremely wise in their ways, 
and yet cannot be deterred by the certainty of future suffering 
from indulging in present gratification. No man of sense will 
maintain, that the Armenians are not aware of the evils that are 
consequent on indulgence in a climate so ill adapted for any 
stimulant. But in this men are commonly so far from being 
selfish, that an hour of Sensuality with years of torture is 
considered a bargain with sin. 

If intemperance takes years in effecting its evil work in the 
eold climates of Europe and northern Asia, in a tenth part o! 
that time it secures its victim under the burning sun of the 
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tropics.* Professional men consider abstinence from strong 
drinks the grand secret for preserving health in hot climates. 
Keep the body cool is a warning to all natives or settlers in 
India, and to none more so than the foreigners who have 
come from the mountain lands of Asia, or the cold regions 
of northern Europe. Susceptible as the human constitution 
is to a multitude of evils in the hot climate of India; sti- 
mulants, or exciting drinks, increase their number ten-fold. 
At one time medical men believed that “ gently stimulat- 
ing liquids ” were not only useful but ecessary to pre- 
serve the tone of the digestive organs. The sensualist, who 
never looked beyond the cravings of his own vicious heart, was 
not a little gratified by the support of professional men. The 
shadow of self-government vanishes before the doctrine of the 
professional adviser; both the young and the old are ready to 
believe what they are so inclined to /o//ow. “ But the truth is 
‘ that as drunkenness, in a moral point of view, leads to every 
‘ vice; so, ina medical point of view, it accelerates the attack, 
‘and renders more difficult the eure of every disease—more par- 
‘ ticularly the diseases of hot eclimates.’+ Thus the increased 
mortality among the Armenians during the ten years that elapse 
between youth and matured age is easily accounted for.t Nor 
is death the severest punishment that can be inflicted on a 
debauchee; if reprieve is granted, his emaciated constitution 
has nothing to promise, but offspring cursed with almost all the 
infirmities to which the human body is subject. Ife has nothing 
to hope, but every thing to fear from marriage ; it is calculated to 
add to his anxieties, and fill him with the fear of leaving the sad 
legacy of infirm children to the charity of a grudging posterity. 
Such are the causes that so unhappily influence the “destiny 
of the Armenians of India. We shall now allude to the reme- 
dies that ought to be immediately adopted to check the growth 
of the evil, that by degrees gains a firmer ground. It is, 
however, encouraging to mark the slow advance, even when 
favoured by concomitant circumstances, degeneration has made 


_ * “Even if sobriety were not natural to this people (the Greeks) it would be 
imposed upon them by the climate Under this burning sky, a few drops 
of spirit suflice to upset a man: if ever the Russians make themselves mas- 
ters of Greece, they must under pain of death, condemn themselves to be 
sober.” M Edmond About’s Greece and the Grecks of the present day. 


t Martin’s Tropical Climates. 


+ “The destructive effects of intemperance,” says Martin, ‘‘as a predisposing 
cause, are equally conspicuous, we might say peculiar, in a tropical climate ; 
for the injuries it occasions in Europe, great as they are, bear no proportion to 
those which we witness in the East or West Indies. Whether spirituous or 
vinous potations act as stimulants or sedatives, or both in succession, we cannot 
‘top to inquire, since the final result is universally allowed to be debility.”— The 
Tropical Climates ; improved edition by Dr, Martin. 
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in its evil work. Wet us not exult in imaginary success; the 
struggle is hard. Nature does no more in counteracting the 
ill-etleets of climate on man than on any other animal. We 
are left to our own resources; to improve, to stand or to fall, is 
the result of our own conduct. Sinee such is the eondition 
of humanity, it stands to reason that we should not place 
hn plicit confidence in the spontaneous eflorts of a strone con- 
stitution, nor follow the uncontrolled passions to “ prepos- 
terous issues.’ ‘The former sutlers the fate of all flesi, the 
latter extends their influence beyond life. It becomes us then 
to call up to our assistance those artificial means of melioration, 
which may be dictated by reason. In short, we have to study the 
nature of the climate, and adapt ourselves to a regime favor- 
able to the sky under which we have settled. 

The destructive effects of the Indian climate on the com- 
plexion of the natives of the cold table lands of Armenia, can 
scarcely be avoided.* Perhaps an occasional visit to a neigh- 
houring sanitarium, and a fresh infusion of Armenian blood 
from the father-land, may greatly tend to mar the tendency 
which the tropical climates have of embronzing the skin. But 
health is the best preservative of colour; and if indolence 
and intemperance be fairly driven off the field, the want of 
other remedies shall scarcely be felt. Disease has destroyed the 
freshness of complexion in countries where the climate is_ best 
calculated to preserve it, but when extraneous circumstances aid 
disease, the destruction is not less precipitate than complete. 
Let the Armenians renounee their allegiance to ¢vdoleuce, and 
call up neglected action to their rehef; let them assiduously 
avoid such habits of ease and comfort as may enervate and 
stunt the animal man; let them never countenance idleness 
under the plea of xecess//y, but habituate themselves to a lile 
of exertion, and learn to live as their fathers lived before them.t 

We give to mind the highest honor; but yet we cannot 
neglect “ the bestial part” of our being. The penny glass is essen- | 
tial to the nectar ; whatever its worth may be per se, we cannot 





* Speaking of the degenerated Portuguese of Bengal and the Malabar Coasts, 
who yet maintain, in their stubborn features, their atlinity with their European } 
settlers of the time of Da Gama, Dr Johnson remarks: * Let those who deny one 
common origin of mankind, and that climate is the sole cause of complexion, ex- 
plain this phenomenon.” 7'ropical Climates. 

tT The effects of indolence and high living on the natives of this country are 
seen in the hollow rotundity of corporation, the immense protruding belly which 
adds to the unwieldy weight of a plethoric body, and draws considerably from 
the manly. symmetrical proportions of the children of the cold regions of the 
north ” Alluding to this uneomfortable, not to add positively dangerous * puffing,” 
of the physical conformation on which the superior classes of natives so much 
pride themselves, Dr. Johnson remarks : “ To acquire such elegant distinction, 
one would be tempted to suspect that they occasionally broke the vegetable 
regime, and indulged in better fare than Bhrama thought proper to prescribe, 
But no, all this is accomplished by ghee and indolence ,”— Tropical Climates, 
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destroy the trifle that contains the god-like drink. Cultivate the 
mind by all means, but let not the body degenerate; let not the 
head grow bigger and bigger, and the body thinner and thinner. 

If the physique is not able to stand the enervating effects 
of the climate, there is no necessity for countenaneing indo- 
lence and so hastening the catastrophe. The Romans lived under 
a climate but little superior to that of India, yet the Romans 
were a conquering race; they “ made war,” says Gibbon, “in 
‘all climates, and by their niaillia discipline were, In a great 
‘ measure, preserved i n health and vigour.” Whi: it have the 
Italians of the nineteenth century done? Wh: at trophies have 
been hung in the Vatican ; what conquered nations bring 
tribute to his Holiness? And yet the modern Italians are either 
the descendants of the Romans who conquered the world, or of 
the barbarians who conquered the Romans. The serenity of 
the Italian summer has not increased; Bomba and the Pope 
live under the same skies, and rule the same land as the Romans 
did. Yet the student, the historian, and the philosopher, read, 
write, and reflect on the same eause. Chardin, a_ traveller 
of no common powers of observation, has erroneously re- 
marked,—“ The temperature of warm climates enervates the 
mind as well as the body, and dissipates that fire which the 
imagination requires for invention.” 

The sublime Longinus, in the court of Zenobia, lamented 
over the corruption of the age, in that eloquent language 
which has never been surpassed. Himself afflicted with the 
universal degeneracy, he yet raised his voice to condemn the 
evil he could not conquer: “The thoughts of all,” says 
he, “are engrossed by gain and indulgence of appetite. A 
boundless luxury, with its attendant vices, pervades society. 
This slavery is more certain and its consequences worse, 
than any publicly acknowledged servitude. What use could 
those make of freedom who are unable to bear it?” Such 
were the evils that destroyed the mightiest empire that 
ever existed! Let the Armenians subject this description 
of a great, though corrupt, society to the most impartial 
criticism, and let them mark what luxury and indolence 
came to. Rome was lost, when the dignity of labour was 
lost, when « economy was forgotten, when “boundless luxury” 
pervaded Roman society. The days of the republic and the 
early days of the empire were no more. Virgil who farmed, 
Cincinatus who ploughed, and the haughty Cato who thought it 
no umbrage to his consular dignity to work in the field, were 
no more; and it was not till labour lost its dignity that Rome 
lost her empire. What then have the Armenians to hope trom 


endolence, when Rome lost all by it ? 
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Art. 1V.—TZhe East India Gazetteer, Sc. By Wavrer Hamitroy, 


ESHAWUR is a station, to which few persons desire to be 
sent, and from which many never return, With the 
exception of snipe shooting, in a swamp redolent with fever, 
there are no attractions for the sportsman. The parching “a 
of summer, followed by depressing autumnal agues, Rolie most 
ladies to Murree, and, even when they are present in the cold 
weather, the languid feeling produced by the malaria, in ereat, 
measure precludes the soci iability of the season, elsewhere. pro- 
duced by the pleasurable sens: itions of good he: alth and spirits. 
The station placed “ a@ cheval”? on a ridge, that points out the 
possibility of efficient drainage, is not a pretty one. There is 
no pretension to the architectural display of the most ordinary 
Indian type. Mud walls, mud houses, muddy water, and mud 
coloured clothing, are its peculiar characteristics. The few 
metalled roads are inferior to, and the unmetalled roads more 
execrable than, those of other places. The bazaars are filthy in 
their aspect, and offensive in their smell. Neglect claims the 
cantonment as its own. Religion is even affected by the univer- 
sal contagion, for the devout spirit, that has elsewhere provided 
docunt places of worship, is here content with a miserable shed, 
whilst the buttressed walls of a noble structure gaze on the 
heavenly dome, which forms their sole canopy and covering. 

To the passing stranger , this all seems some wondrous enigma, 
The erisp atmosphere imparts to him a vigour unknown before. 
The sharp frosts of winter produce tice, that for half the day 
deties the feeble efforts of the sun. With the ides of March 
fresh foliage, and bright blossoms hide the naked trees with 
their varied tints. The hills with their light and shade, their 
rugged outline and snowy peaks, form a pleasing addition to 
the monotony of Indian landscape. For five months only, pun- 
kahs are required, Everything in the climate and situation 
points to health and vigour, whilst pallor and debility reign 
paramount, An enquiry into this paradox may perhaps be 
serviceable. 

The sanitary condition of any station must depend upon: 
First—Causes within the station, and in great measure influ- 
enced by the military authorities : secondly —Causes without 
the station, and not subject to the control of the army staff. We 
will consider these points in the order in which we have placed 
them. 

Amongst the first class of causes, we may enumerate water sup- 
ply, drainage, and cleanliness. In the ecantonment of Peshawur, 
the supply of water is derived from the Barra river, that de- 
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bouches from the hills about seven miles south-west of the station, 
The water is conveyed in a canal, which distributes it through 
innumerable ramifications to every compound, and discharges 
the surplus into the jheel on the north of the cantonment. 
This infinite multiplication of veins interferes sensibly with 
drainage. Sometimes the canal overflows, in some places its 
embankments oeceupy the ground where drains should run, and 
maintain a malarious moisture. Frequently, leakage causes 
much inconvenience. This abundant supply of water, affording 
means of constant irrigation, tempts the formation of pretty 
lawns, which are in re: ality mere nurseries of malaria. Provision 
is not made for native bathing places, the channels are conse- 
quently slyly locked up, at “tnterv als, to form little reservoirs 
for that. purpose. Add to all this, that the subsidiary water 
courses are, for half the day full, for half the day empty, for 
half the day discharging their proper functions, for half the 
day discharging noxious exhalations. An oflicer,* assisted by 
a staff of moonshees, mistrees, and chuprasees, is appointed to 
control this miasmatic preserve. 

This system has no defenders. The only proposed improve. 
ment is that of converting the present earthen channels into 
masonry aqueducts. This or any other plan of distributing 
water, in uneovered channels, through every portion of a station, 
is open to grave objections: First.—The controul and regula- 
tion entail a large expenditure ; ; Secondly.—Whiulst any system 
of water courses demands constant care and attention, m: usonry 
aqueducts would be rendered useless by comparatively slight 
injury; Thirdly.—The water of the river Barra is highly 
charged with a deposit, that chokes up the channels; the sickly 
exudations forming the strongest objection to earthen ducts 
would equally apply to the mud retained by those of masonry ; 
Fourthly. —The unchecked power of irrigation afforded to irres- 
ponsible persons. The two first objections are patent to every 
understanding, the remainder depend upon the relative advan- 
tage or disadvantage of irrigation, and will be further treated, 
when we consider that point. In the mean time, we may take 
it for granted, that all the reasons urged against the continu- 
ance of the present system apply equally to the construction of 
masonry channels; whilst the latter have not the plea of econo- 


my to recommend ‘them. 
No purpose is answered, but on the contrary, much evil 


* The officer was sent to Delhi during the siege, and the establishment was 
dismissed ; but the office has not been abolished. The total expenditure on 
this he: ad. alone must have been upwards of Rs. 5,000 per annum. Since the 
temporary suspension of this most necessary appointment, all the evils complain- 


ed of have aggravated themselves an hundred-fold, 
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caused by this general distribution. Ina country, where every 

private individual employs aseparate water carrier, and where 
bheestees on an extravagant scale are kept up for the service 
of the troops, we may well enquire ‘ What particular reason 
‘ suggested the conveyance of water, at extra expense, to ever y 
‘ corner of a cantonment ?” This liberality on the part of Go- 
vernment benefits none; while it encourages the idleness of ac lass, 
and prepares the seeds of sickness for the soldiers. Whatever 
conclusion may be arrived at, the good Which would result from 
the abolition of the present system appears obvious. 

Either wells or tanks afford a ready alternative. The former 
furnish excellent water, which is however only reached at a 
depth of ninety feet. The expense of excavating a sufficient num- 
ber would therefore be considerable, but would not exceed the 
expenditure of four years at the present rate; whilst no subse. 
quent outlay would be required. The introduction of wells 
offers the further great advantage of not interfering during 
their construction with the existing arrangements. In the city 
of Peshawur a very strong glazed pottery is manufactured. By 
filtering the canal water, before it enters the station, and con- 
veying it in large drainage tiles, made of this ware embedded two 
feet in the eround, to masonry tanks placed in convenient spots, 
every necessity of the ease would be met t, and we would obtain ; 
first, a pure supply of water; second, no moisture from which 
to distil malarious vapours ; third, a fair field for drainage. The 
relative advantages of the two plans balance in favour of wells, 
for ignoring other considerations, such tanks whilst in progress, 
would be a source of great inconvenience. We have before 
mentioned, that the cantonment of Peshawur is situated on the 
slopes of a ridge. To the north, this ridge terminates in a 
very extensive swamp, into which the drainage of the canton- 
ment is carried, ‘The question involved in the drainage of this 
jheel will be considered hereafter. It will be suflicient to state 
that the remainder of the station is inadequately drained, prin- 
cipally owing to the obstructions offered by the present method 

of water supply. 

The adoption of wells or tanks, as above suggested, would 
at once remove the cause, and permit the eure. Cle: nliness is 
the third of the internal causes, that we proposed for consider- 
ation, Like most stations, Peshawur, when cleanest, is filthy. 
The course swept twice a day is free from every impurity. 
Here, as elsewhere in India, all efforts appear to terminate. 
And how can we express surprise ? When we know that ng 
energy of a northern climate is unequal to the task; that 
parliament wielding the power of an empire, over which the 
sun never sets, is content to labour in the impure atmosphere 
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of a filthy flood, and suffers the creation of constitutional 
cholera, in preference to coercing corporations. But, in India, 
ordinary decency gives way before the torpor of tropical heats ! 
The sense of smell appears affected by the languor of the cli- 
mate! Public latrines* do not exist; whilst the arrangements 
of private servants ensure a maximum of both sloth and 
stench. The custom of regarding the vicinity of every station 
as a natural necessary, is as offensive to the nostrils, as if is 
prejudicial to the health. The medieal officers are tired of pro- 
yosing that well regulated latrines should provide for the wants 
of both sepoys and servants. Such suggestions are received 
with respect, and are shelved with dignity. Nothing is done, 
No! still the Government is impassive, the stink powerful, and 
the sickness great. 

Before considering the unhealthy influenees which lie beyond 
the cantonment boundary, we purpose, in a short digres- 
sion, to lay before the reader a succinct statement of the 
causes of malaria: first, however, premising, that the putrefae- 
tion of animal matter, although predisposing to debility, does 
not generate intermittent or remittent fever, which are solely 
produced by gaseous exhalations from the surface of the earth. 
‘These effluvia, notoriously common in marshy districts, are also 
evolved in all moist and humid places, whether ereated by na- 
tural or by artificial means. The production of these noxious 
vapours appears due to a fermentation of damp ground, for 
which a certain amount of heat is necessary. ‘The higher the 
temperature, the more virulent the vapours evolved. Thus we 
find, that in the tropical heats of the West Indies or of Africa, 
fevers prove fatal ina few hours; but proceeding northwards, 
we find, that the collapse of the mercury and a milder com- 
plaint exist in similar latitudes. In India also, it is well known 
that as the weather becomes milder, fever diminishes. Neither 
heat alone, nor water alone, is injurious. The burning sun of 
the torrid zone at one time cracks the parched soil; at another 
evaporates clouds of steam from the deluged ground. Both 
Stages are innocuous. It is only when the periodic rains have 
ceased, and the waters have disappeared from the face of the 
earth, that the morbific influence is felt. This influence would 
then more quickly affect an elevated position, where water 
does not lodge, than alow spot, where it stands for some time. 
This analogy is proved by experience. One singular characteris- 
tic of malaria is that of exercising a greater power by night, 
than by day. This perhaps arises from the poisonous gas being 


* One exception there is, when this plan was carried out by an officer in 
hisown regiment, It may appear unnecessary to add that the 21st. N. I, is the 
one alluded to, 
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volatilized, in part at least, by the solar heat, which would ac. 
count for its being most dense and deadly at might. The 
noxious element producing fever, although carried by the wind 
to moderate distances, is effectually stopped by two things, 
—trees or water. There appears little similarity between 
them, but on reflection, we discover, that by the continual 
transpiration from their leaves, trees surround themselves with 
an atmosphere that is constantly cold and moist, a quality 
also possessed by the continual, but imperceptible, ev: aporation, 
from the surface of water. We may then conclude, that the 
aeriform poison is attracted by this chilly dampness, i in one 
“ase, spreading itself over the liquid, in the other, attaching itself 
to the foliage. 

What we have said about the virulence of fever being 
attributable to the temperature, and to its being almost con. 
fined to the antumn, or period following the rains, are fuets 
everywhere well known. But the extraordinary effect of either 
trees or water in arresting the progress of malaria, being less 
generally understood, we Will furnish a few ex: imples of world- 
wide celebrity. Ficammersl le instances are recorded, where a few 

sailors, passing the night on a malarious coast, have all been 
arveae ed by fever ; whilst their ecomr: ades, at a distance of a 
few fathoms from the shore, have continued hale and healthy, 
But a much more striking instance exists. It was in os 
summer of 1794, that the fatal fevers of Walcheren spread <¢ 
gloom over many an English hearth. Eneamped at Rosend: il 
and Oosterhaut, our army suffered, ina manner unprecedented 
in the annals of warfare. The troops were decimated, the un- 
happy sufferers, who survived, were permanently debilit: ated, 
and many lived only to drag on a lingering existence. Whils ' 
the dread distemper, raged both in South Beveland, and in the 
island of W ce Sd “the narrow intervening channel was 
crowded with = shipping,—but not a sailor suffered, the 
miasma was absorbed by the water, orspread in a thin film over 
its surface, so as not to affect them. Secondly, as regards trees. 
In Guiana, where fevers the most malignant abound, thie set- 
tlers live fearlessly close to the most pestiferous swamps, 
provided a belt of trees be interposed. New Amsterdam, in 
Berlice, lies on the outer verge of an immense swampy forest, 
in the direct course of a strong trade wind, that blows day and 
night, and pollutes the town, with the stench of the marshes. 
It is certain death for an European to sleep in, or even to 
penetrate the forest after nightfall. Yet the powerful breeze 
leaves no sickness in its track—the poison adheres to the 
foliage of the trees, the destruction of which would breed 
pestilence in the town. In India, we have only to look to- 
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wards the Terai, to see the same fact confirmed. Immediate- 
ly after the rains, the Terai becomes pestiferous alike to man 
and beast, and is quitted by everything possessed of life. The 
tigers take refuge in the hills, the deer and wild boar find 
cover in the jungles of the plain, the birds even fly away, 
and make the awful solitude perfect. But the malaria, dense 
as it is, does not quit the trees, and with the forest boundary 
all danger terminates. Goruckpore, once so sickly, has been 
rendered healthy by the growth of plantations, between the 
station and the swamps. Such fucts speak for themselves. 
Armed with this information, the reader may venture to 
inspect the gener ral features of the Peshawur valley. A glance 
at the map “will show him, that two riverian arteries, assisted 
by numerous streams and nullahs, appear to provide amply 
for the drainage of the district. But an attentive exami- 
nation of the country itself discovers a large extent of 
swampy ground, im various localities, but more espee lally in 
the immediate proximity of the rivers, which run in deeply 
excavated channels, ‘This paradox is thus accounted for. The 
streams and rivers take their rise among hills, from the steep 
sides of which, earth and stones are washed into the river beds, 
After rain, the streams become impetuous torrents, sweep down 
the valley and overflow. As long as the water runs in its 
proper bed, all extraneous matter is carried with the current ; 
but, as soon as the water overflowing spreads beyond the 
banks, the impetus of the stream is lost to that portion of it, 
which is therefore unable any further to bear along its extrane- 
ous charge, that then sinks and forms a continu: ally i increasing 
deposit. This has had the effect of considerably raising the 
banks above the surrounding country, towards which they 
gradually slope down like the. elacis of a fortress. This curi- 
ous characteristic, although precluding the rivers from per- 
forming their proper functions, is, in another manner, a matter 
of gratulation, as in all but exceptional cases, it saves the 
acriculturists from the torrents that rush with violence from 
the hills. The year 1556 was, in this respect, remarkable. 
The streams and nullahs, between Peshawur and Nowsherah, 
overflowed and commingled. For a width of ten miles, one 
rushing waste of waters swept all before it. Mud villages went 
down like packs of cards. The road embankments were car- 
ried away by ¢ the mile. The inhabitants took refuge in trees, 
or on any rising ground. Household property was we ashed away, 
and corpses even were disinterred by the furious flood. The 
marshy nature of a large part of the valley is attributable 
to the peculiar formation we have noticed ; but, as in the opi- 
nion of those best qualified to advise, the health of the canton- 
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ment can be secured, independently of that of the district, we 
will consider the former alone. 

On the northern side of the station, and in great measure within 
the cantonment boundary, lies an extensive sw amp. In addition 
to its natural impurities, the sewers of the city of Peshawur 
discharge into it their filthy volume. So tainted are its waters 
that the very snipe, with which it abounds, are nauseous to 
the taste. During the hot months, this swamp becomes a 
mere series of putrid pools, which, always brimful, do not afford 
the combination of earth and water necessary to produce 
malaria. But when the pertodie rains have swollen its limits 
to the size of a lake, the blazing sun daily distils from its 
retreating margin of putrescent moisture, the deadly efiluvia, 
that produce such mortal sickness. 

Were channels cut to earry ofl the rain water as it falls ; 
were the drainage of the city diverted into any other course ; 
were any one of the excelle ‘nt recommendations made so often 
put into practice, the malaria would be allayed, perhaps finally 
subdued. But no—the Government ery is, that no bread is 
better than halfa loaf. How could a Government that econ- 
descends to poison its soldiers with a putrid atmosphere, that 
after the numberless representations poisons them, as deliber- 
ately as if it applied arsenie to their lips, how could that 
Government stoop to the meanness of an expedient ? No ! that 
would never do; but something must be done to stop the 
popular indignation. So a skilful officer being selected is 
instructed to furnish a complete plan for the drainage of the 
swamp. Surveys are made, levels are run in every direction, all 
impediments disap pear, The marsh is found to be a basin on 
a height that can easily be drained into a nullah close at hand. 
The pl: in finished and estimate completed, the whole are forward- 
ed to the supreme Government, with strone recommendations, 
from the Punjab administration. It is natural to suppose, that 
orders are immediately sent by telegraph to proceed with the 
necessary excavations. Not a bit of it. The whole of the papers 
crammed into a pigeon hole, have remained in oblivion for the 
last three years. For the Government of India, that so nobly 
subscribes for the support of its soldiers’ orphans to the Law- 
renee Asylum, is careful to provide objects for its eharity. 

In ad lition to what we have already laid before the reader, 
another but milder cause of fever requires to be considered. 
Tn the autumnal months, the eh: amp: align country around Peshawur 
is covered with splendid crops of maize, millet, and buckwheat, 
whose luxuriant verdure attests a plentiful irrigation. Whilst 
the plants are green, the humid exhalations of the fields are 
absorbed, or retained by the growing corn. But, when the 
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orn ripens, and the malarious exudations rise unchecked by the 
juiceless vegetation, the germs of sickness are generated in pro- 
fusion. This evil is however unavoidable, and is more or less 
found in every station in India, 

We have shown the singular power that plantations place 
at our command. Ignorance of this power is as fatal as a 
knowledge of it is beneficial. With the exception of the 
orchards in the vicinity of the city, the valley of Peshawur is 
almost destitute of trees. The power to check the progress 
of the malaria, to arrest the flight of the poison, nowhere 
exists, except within the cantonment. There, avenues 
alone the public roads, groves in every compound, spread 
their umbrageous arms to arrest the demon, as it passes, to 
restrain the career of the destroying angel. As in the Terai, 
the reeking vapours are, by the foliage, attracted from the 
whole country round, and are concentrated and condensed until 
the very essence of fever is formed. Let us not forget, that 
had these glorious trees been planted in a thick belt all 
round the station, their sheltering arms would have exclud- 
ed the malaria that they now retain, and as in the case 
of New Amsterdam that we have already quoted, would save 
the station frona every harm. In such a case, is it then too 
much to demand, that the curse of the cantonment be removed, 
the miasmatic preserve laid low, and, in lieu thereof, a triple 
belt of trees planted round the station; not planted as is 
usual in India, when young trees stuck in holes dug with 
the mathematical precision of a cabbage garden, are expected 
to grow in an arid soil and parching sun. The greater num- 
ber decline the honor, and they are right; where one tree is 
required, six should be planted; so as to guard against ants 
and accidents; stuck broad-cast into irrigated ground they would 
thrive apace. 
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We give above a tabular form, shewine the sickness of 
Peshawur, for a period of seven years. The diseases of the 
lungs and bowels being, in almost every case, the sequents 
of fever, are separately given, and in considering the effeets of 
the malaria, the sickness and mortality, resulting from these 
complaints, must no more be omitted than the actual fever 
eases. After all the rash assertions and violent discussions regard. 
ing the sanitary condition of Peshawur, if may eause some 
surprise to find, that the average mortality does not exceed 
5.12 per cent.—less than that of many stations in India; but, 
it is not to that, but to the fact, the damning fact, that of this 
amount + per cent is controllable, that 4 per cent ean be 
escaped by adopting proper sanitary measures, to which we 
point. ILowever, even jgnoring the casualties, and consi- 
dering the sickness alone, a very painful picture still re- 
mains. Knowing that nine-tenths of the fever cases oceur 
within a period of three months, let us for a moment. reflect 
upon the condition of an hospital, built to accommodate 150 
men, into which from 3800 to 500 are crammed. What a 
panorama of misery, what a vista of sullering rises before 
us! for the fever prostrates alike doctors, stewards, apo- 
theearies and servants, who, when ealled upon for a great 
effort, are least capable of exertion. To each of Il. M.’s 
reviments in India four medieal officers are attached, but 
from sickness, leave of absence, and other causes, more than 
two of them are seldom present at the head quarters of their 
regiments. Such a staff is totally inadequate. Supposing 
the number of patients to be 300, and a period of two minutes 
to be allotted to each of them, two medical men would be 
occupied, for five hours each twice a day, in making their 
hospital rounds. We need hardly say that such lengthy visits 
are uncommon. A most princely staff of subordinates, servants, 
and assistants, is sanctioned for all hospitals, but is however 
only maintained in extreme cases. Singular to relate, Peshawur 
is not considered entitled to the benefit of extra establish- 
ment. The consequence is, that during thie sickly months 
the whole system breaks down. Why should a doctor exert 
himself for ten hours a day, when his most anxious eflorts can- 
not provide his patients with food and physic. When he applies 
for more establishment, he is told that it is not procurable, 
When he applies for servants, he is informed, that of fifty in 
Waiting the only one able to walk has been sent to another regi- 
ment, Every high functionary is brimful of projects for new sta- 
tions, for hill sanitaria, for camps of exercise, for some unattain- 
able something. These may be very well as a last resource, but 
are not suited for present necessity. A proper exercise of the aus 
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thority already possessed, would do more good and alleviate more 
suffering, than a bushel of Utopian ideas. The practical man 
is he, who applies his energies to the use of the means at his 
command, not to the manufacture of pet projects. A few more 
doctors, a timely increase to the hospital establishments, and a 
few more servants, would effect a much greater benefit than 
pleasing plans of apocryphal advantage. The worst of the latter 
is, that they absorb the time and talent due to more common, 
but more important duties, whilst they receive no countenance 
from superiors, who do not sympathize in the same “ hobbies,” 
but who are anxious and willing to further any practical recom. 
mendations, that their own local i ignorance does not permit them 
to suggest. 

Generally, there is much sickness in a new station, that gra. 
dually gives way to improved drainage and accommodation. In 
the returns to which we give publicity, we find that the sick- 
ness of the last three years is greater, although less fatal than 
that of the three first. In the years 46-57 and 57-58, this is 
so much more marked, as to induce the belief, that the sickness 
is on the increase. Superior food, barrac ks, and medical treat- 
ment, do not hold their own, when compared with the wretched 
hovels and inferior rations of LS10. This ean only be accounted 
for on the supposition that the large number of trees grown 
since that period, augment the sickness, by retaining the malaria 
within the cantonment. 

There are several zealous and clever medical gentlemen, long 
resident in Peshawur, who have studied its fever, ‘and have { found 
that the ordinary tre: itment can be consider ably i improved upon, 
We submit, that any means of widely disseminating this experi- 
ence, would bea boon, both to the surgeon and the soldier. A 
treatise on the subject would not only be of immense advan- 
tage in Peshawur, but also in every part of India, for in Peshawur 
every type is found, from the common ague, to the yellow fever 
of Africa 

Until the measures that we have suggested, or others that 
may hereafter be approved of, alter the sanitary condition of 
the great Trans-Indus charnel house, it might ‘perhaps be as 
well to adopt preventive measures during the sic kly season. 
It is a well established fact, that a most minute daily dose of 
quinine prevents the accessions of fever, and strengthens the 
constitution to resist the influence of malaria. It might perhaps 
be impossible to physie a whole regiment daily, but as the 
miasma exerts its chief power at night, if would be at once 
practicable, and perhaps sufficient, to yal only those men going 
on night duty. Were a similar course adopted with all men, 
who have passed through the hospital, the effects would, we 
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believe, be quite astounding. The substitution of atees for 
quinine might perhaps prove equally effectual. 

We have endeavoured so far to maintain that temperate and 
just tone suited to the vital interests at stake; nevertheless, we 
have censured Government, while we ree ommend a considerable 
expenditure, on what may be considered our own crotchets, Our 
suggest ions are— 

, To stop the present water supply. 

2. To dig asuflicient number of wells to furnish water to the 
station. 

3. To improve the drainage of the cantonment. 

4, To drain the swamp. 

5. To ensure cleanliness in the station and its vicinity. 

6. To cut down all the trees inside the station. 

7. To plant a belt of trees round the station. 

The first four are the most important ; they relate to the 
moisture that produces malaria. Were the moisture we com- 
plain of by any means checked, an analogy would naturally 
arise with reference to the effect produceable by our sugges- 
tions. Such a comparison is possible, for in the year 1851-52, 
very little rain fell in Peshawur. If then we deduct from the 
sickness of Peshawur, the fever arising from the swamp, and 
compare it in the same year, with Rawul Pindee, the most 
healthy station in India, we shall have an immediate test of 
the efficacy of our recommendations. 


Lable shewing the comparative healthiness of Peshawur and 
Raw ul Pindee in 1851-52, omitting fever at the Sormer. 
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This shows that Peshawur can be made the most hes althy 
spot in India, 

Omitting the fatal cases of disease of the lungs or bowels, 
that are almost entirely attributable to the malaria, we find 
that in the seven years under review, no less than 238 cases of 
fever proved fatal. We have said that fever appears to be in- 
creasing, but nevertheless we will assume this asa constant rate of 
mortality, and will even allow, that only 200 cases are owing to 
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causes under eontrol. At Rs. 1,000 each, it would cost Govern. 
ment 2,00,000 rupees to replace these men; but it) would only 
cost 50, O00 rupees to carry out all the 1 improve ments we suceest, 
There fore, at present, Government. se ptenmially sink () O00 
in the Pesh: awnr swamps, which sum could be saved to the state, 
by the expenditure of a qui arter of its amount. 

We see, that every motive prompts Government to exertion, 
Efficiency, humanity, economy point out the same course, 
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Art. V.—1. Suggestions towards the Future Government of India, 
By Takrine Martineau, London, 1858, 
° T) 4 Pre sent Crisis iit Tnidia. Reflectio 8 hy the At ruor 
“Our Nortu-west Froxrivr.’ London, 1858, 


3. Judit. By Ricard Congreve, London, 1858. 


IT memorable year just past has wrought many a sad 
and startling change, and has laid the foundation of 
many a wholesome and salutary reform. But, of all the 
changes it has wrought, and all the reforms it has founded, 
there Is perhaps none so remarkable in its character, as the 
revolution it - effected in public opinion—or we should more 
correctly say, in public sentiment—quoad matters Indian. ‘To 
persons who * ave mourned and marvelled over the singular in- 
difference hitherto manifested by the English nation to its 
mighty empire in the Hast, it is at once curious and instrue- 
tive vow to note the workings of the publie mind, on both sides 
of the ocean, with reference to the great question of India, 
That little word, but lately the dinner-bell of the house, and 
the bug@bear of general society at home, now rivals in’ absorb. 
ine interest the dinner-bell itself—“the toesin of the soul.” 
It arrests the eye on every broad sheet; it is the burthen of 
every speech, or song, or sermon, And it would seem to be 
extorting an ample, if tardy, compensation for the unmerited 
apathy of vears, by the thrilling interest it has now, albeit by 
such sinister and doleful means, at length succeeded in awaken- 
ing. Curiosity is now fairly agog on this late slighted topie. 
Speculation is rife on its every branch, And declamation is 
positively rampant on each and every aspect of it. 

Both in Eneland and in India, the public attention appears 
to be thoroue hly aroused to the importance and the inter- 
est of the ereat prob lems now about to be Jaid before it, in 
the consideration of the future Government of India, And 
it is a favorable omen of the earnestness and impartiality 
which will be brought to the discussion of this complex 
question, that the people of England would seem to have 
seriously taken it in hand, that the tzsouciance of a cen- 
tury on Indian questions has at length given place to a vigi- 
lant and wakeful interest, and that the various bearings of this 
great subject are being thoroughly and popularly ventilated. 
In this we reco@uis e with yoy the first, and best, great res 
sult of the agonies of 1557, a parent and parturient resulf, 
pregnant with the happiest consequences for the future wells 
being of this country. The English people has been lashed into 
a recognition of the interests of India, and stung to a partici- 
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pation in every question affecting its administration. In the 
present article we would look at the past from the secular point 
of view, and would place its fearful occurrences in the same 
category with most of the great physical and political pheno. 
mena which have chequered the history of human _ progress, 
—the discovery of America, the French revolution, the invention 
of the power of steam, the revolutionary war in England, the 
discovery of gold in the tenantless wilds of Australia, and the 
mutiny of the Bengal army in 1857. These and many other 
astonishing phenomena and convulsions which have periodically 
startled, convulsed, and reformed society, we would regard as 
so many agencies of various character, and widely different 
operation, it is true, whereby the progress of the world’s destiny 
is urged forward, and an impetus is imparted to the lagging 
march of human development, or the stagnant tendencies of 
human thought. 

The narrative of man’s progress has been too often traced in 
characters of blood, and expressed in notes of suffering and woe. 
Perhaps nothing short of the e/ectrie shock of this mutiny 
would have aroused the people of England from their enipable 
and mischievous apathy on the affairs of India. And while that 
apathy endured, there was little hope for the moral, or political, 
or material regeneration of this country. ‘That shock has been 
imparted, and with it the impulse of centuries has been given 
to the advancement of India. Doubtless the price and sacrifice 
have been a heavy and a bitter one indeed ; but so has been, 
and ever will be, the price of every truly great and desirable 
consummation. To these stern conditions we must perforce 
succumb, in deference to the everlasting law of mingled good and 
evil. It is not our present purpose to speculate on the theolo- 
gical or abstract aspects of this subject. Our purpose is of a more 
practical and positive tendency, having for its object a brief 
analysis of some of the prevailing forms of opinion which have 
arisen on both sides of the ocean, out ofthe tragical occurrences 
of the past year. <A sort of modest diagnosis of some of the 
salient points of the Indian question, and a brief survey, from 
our own point of view, of some of its more interesting branches, 
are all that we aim at. 

There are probably few persons of intelligence in England, 
and we should hope none in this country, who are not, at this 
time, keenly engaged in the exciting speculation as to the 
nature and extent of the administrative and other changes, 
supposed to be in preparation for the affairs of this dependency. 
The opportunity ot being spectators of the approaching politi 
eal act is a pleasure and an excitement, which we cannot but 
regard as one of the principal privileges attaching to the for- 
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tunate survivors of the past revolution. In the very crisis of 
the rebellion we had sang-froid left to speculate on its probable 
results, and even in the hour of imminent peril, the image of 
death acquired additional horrors from the reflection that, if he 
should overtake us, he would drop his sable eurtain between 
the eyes of our lager curiosity and the absorbing consequences 
of the great mutiny. These consequences are now on the eve 
of being unfolded, ‘and all eyes are anxiously direeted towards 
their observation. The new constitution of India is on the 
political anvil, and we anxiously await the result. 

We do not propose in this article to undertake a review of all 
the various important bearings of this great question, The 
precise nature, or the most suitable constitution of the home ad- 
ininistration, the duties or the functions of the Indian seere- 
tary, the proposed powers or importance of his couneil, the 
disposal of the vastly augmented patronage, and the reconcile. 
ment of this formidable element with the integrity and equipoise 
of our constitutional system—these and other branches of the 
subject, of a more purely domestic, or imperial interest and scope, 
we would leave, for the present at least, to be handled by 
domestie organs. We rather propose to bestow a little atten- 
tion on those more topical parts of the subject, which have a 
direct reference to loeal interests, and matters purely Indian. 
We propose to feel the public pulse on some of our most inter- 
esting local questions; and to weigh the merits of popular opi- 
nion on some of the most momentous of the local problems of 
the day. 

We are not of a sanguine temperament ; we are not among 
those who eclamour for the degradation of King Log, and an- 
ticipate a political millenium ‘under King Stork—we neither 
anticipate nor desire the immediate or sudden introduction 
of any very startling changes in the local administration of 
— de pendeney. We think we ean foresee that the ostensible 

‘current of affairs Zere will continue to maintain a pretty even 
ad unaltered tenor for some time to come. And we hope that 
it will do so; we depreeate and distrust spasmodic action of 
all kinds, Politic: al convulsions, with all the good they eventually 
work out, are apt, 1n the first ineti ince, to disturb the minds of men 
beyond due bounds, and to push theus past the limits of sober 
and reflective reason. This condition of mind is unfavourable 
tosound deductions, and is apt to beget a morbid and irrational 
craving for measures more sweeping in their oper ation than 
rational in their character. Under the influence of this feeling, 
the majority of men at the present’ moment are prone to be 
somewhat blatant in their shouts for reform and change. There 
is a prevailing appetite for something xew, and provided the said 
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thing be dué new, this purblind craving will be satisfied—for the 
time. But as in the Carthaginian Senate, “ pauci,” and we trus t, 
we may add, “ferme optimus quisque,” are of a different frame 
of mind. We would be considered as amonest that diseernine 
and sagacious few. By all means let us int troduce into the m: Os 
chinery of the state every possible improvement and every 
well-considered change. But it is not in our te mperament to 
antic ipate social and political panaceas from a mere cataclysm of 
existing institutions, 

There is another mood of mind which has arisen out of our 
recent disasters, and which, like the preceding, we should like 
to see modulated within due limits. We reler to that exageer- 
ated temper of self-reproach, which tinges the produetions of 
contemporary writers and declaimers. ‘These persons remind 
us of the action of the scorpion, which is said, when in the 
agonies of peril or distress, to retort upon itself, and lash its 
own unoffending body with the strokes of its poisoned tail. But 
a is Irrational and ought to be eschewed. We should not 

expect too much of ourselves; or gratuitously torture our ima- 
ginations with the blame of every thing which goes amiss : 

“ The best laid schemes of men, and mice, 
Gang aft aglee.”’ 

Our easuists are assiduously applying the lash to the shoulders 
of the nation and the Government, for the delinquencies which 
are assumed to have brought about our recent difficulties. It is 
strange that these gentlemen, like ex post faeto prophets, should 
only make their appearance when their homilies are a day too 
late. These are the faithful watchmen who raise a tremendous 
stir, and rush to secure the stable door, when the good steed is 
gone. Doubtless there are many honest and sincere voices 
amongst those which now resound in the politic al atmosphere ; 
but we very much fear th: at a great proportion of them are but 
“ vox et preterea mil ;” and that our sorrows and our sins are, 
in too many instances, merely worked up into politieal capital foe 
the unprincipled traffic of declamation. 

It is the fashion to assert that, during our ascendancy in this 
country, we have done little or nothing for the advancement of 
the best interests of the people, and have made little or no im- 
pression on the ignorance, the bigotry, the moral and social squalor 
of our Indian fellow -subje ets. This may be a very natural and 
excusable ery, but we doubt whether it be a stric ‘tly rational one, 
We find ourselves, after the lapse of a century, but little ad- 

vanced beyond the point from whence we started; and we are 
naturally mortified and erest-fallen. But do we sufliciently reflect 
on the colossal magnitude, and peculiar difficulties of the task we 
have undertaken, or on the immensity and labyrinthine char- 
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racter of that journey, whereon we are embarked? What, after 
all, what is a century’s span in the affairs of a world? We are 
prone to overlook the peculiar and abnormal condition in which 
we found this country, and querulously to compare our incon- 
siderable progress with that achieved in other quarters, and 
under widely dissimilar conditions, by nations of inferior abili- 
ty. Ifwe had found this country in a state of primitive bar- 
barism and simplicity, there is little doubt that we should now 
be farther advaneed in the work of amelioration than we are, 
We should then have found a blank sheet, a fadula rasa, whereon 
by this time we might have inseribed the characters of our own 
sentiments and modes of thought. But unhappily for all 
concerned, we found this country deeply rooted in institutions 
of a barbaresque civilisation—institutions immemorial in their 
antiquity, and unique in the complex character of their frame- 
work. We found a people bound, hand and foot, in the toils 
of an astute and inaccessible priesthood, and complacently 
reposing in the inextricable meshes of the most mysteriously 
elaborate system ever contrived for the enslavement and extine- 
tion of the human intellect. We found a people rock-rooted in 
the most ancient and intricate superstitions, clothed in the very 
panoply of besotted error and unbounded self-satisfaction, and 
hugging with a jealous eestasy the very chains in which they 
lay bound. Here was a “ vis inertix’’ such as has never else- 
where been opposed to the efforts or the aspirations of philan- 
thropist or reformer. Ignorance may be diflicult to combat 
or dispel, but error is tenfold more so. In the former ease, 
the field is unoccupied, and only awaits the oflices of the builder, 
In the latter must be undertaken the threefold task of demo- 
lishing the existing edifice—clearin® away its ruins and its rub- 
bish—and building de novo on its site. 

We are all too sanguine in our aspirations; and we are 
unreasonable when we expect a single century’s domination, 
—a domination moreover represented by such a handful of 
the dominant amid so great a mass of the sudject people, to 
effect a transformation which in sooth demands the unremitted 
influence, and the reduplicated etlorts of many generations. 
He must be but a superficial observer of moral and social 
phenomena, who could expect the consolidated fabrie of three 
thousand years to crumble and subside, within the span of little 
better than a single life, under the influence of an impalpable 
percentage of foreign conquerors. English society in this 
country abounds with persons who talk with glib presumption 
of the “abolition of caste’—the “introduction of the Eng- 
lish language’—and the “extinction of indigenous supersti- 
tions’”’—as if such consummations were mere trifling matters of 
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executive scope, which awaited but the “ fiat” of the legisla. 
tive council to be earried into instantaneous effect. The preva- 
lence of such shallow casuists says little for the intelligence, or 
habits of research, of Anglo-Indian society. There is nothing 
more ditheult or hope ‘less, to a person of any modesty, than the 
task of putting down one of these little pompous orae les of the 
social circle. As Caligula wished regarding the Roman people, 
so we fervently wish regarding this class of reasoners, that they 
had but one neck, and that we might here and now sever it 
with a sentence. 

While such is the ignorance and carelessness with which ques- 
tions of Indian polity are regarded by Englishmen on the spot, 
how can we in reason wonder at, or how complain of, the noto- 
rious apathy and ignorance on such subjects of our countrymen 
at home? No—so far from repining: at the progress we have 
made, or wondering that we have not accomplished more, we are 
not sanguine—hopelul we indeed are, but not sanguine—that 
the year of e@race 1957 will see us much farther advanced, 
In the peeuliar and almost unique position of England, her- 
self oceupyine the very summit of refinement and eivili- 
sation, yet embracing, within the ample folds of her colonial 
empire, every diverse shade of civilisation and advancement, 
it is her besetting error, everywhere to look for an impossible 
perfection, and her nec _ fate, everywhere to be disappointed 
of it. Weare prone to fret unreasonably at the lagging and 
backward condition of our colonial step- -children ; and. to up- 
braid ourselves, or our instruments, for those imequalities and 
incompatibilities which spring, of necessity, from the very 
nature of things; and owe their origin and their vexatious 
permanence, to canses too ponderous and massive, to be prompt- 
ly acted on by the puny leverage of our civilisation, — ‘This 
is the idiosynerasy which marks a people peculiarly situated 
as we are: but, like all eccentric idiosynerasy, 1t should 
be vigilantly w: atched and ¢: arefully guarded from assuming a 
morbid, stereotype ‘l condition. Give us time—we would say 
to the whole race of hasty and — le eavillers—give 
us time, and ‘teach not that a decade or a generation—ave, 
or even a century, will witness the aiid and moral trans- 
formation of a hundred and fifty millions of human beings, 
or the material transfiguration of a continent as vast as Europe. 

Was England herself moulded to her present excellence in 
the course of a century or two? From the painted era to the 
present day, from the time when Ciesar found our ancestors a 
horde of painted savages, until this hour, we reckon little 
short of twenty centurie wt Yet our aneestors in all times have 
been few in number, and have occupied a region pigmy in com- 
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parison with this. Our ancestors, moreover, unlike the moral 
fimpets of this country, have been at all times freely accessible 
to convictions of every kind ; and not only ready, but eaver 
for the reception of improvement, and wholesome innovation 
in every form, whether social, moral, or intellectual. This 
restless and premature anticipation of results is altogether 
misplaced. It is simply an anachronism; we must school 
ourselves to an understanding of our true position, and cease to 
expect to grasp, in the young and embryo present, the fruits of 
a distant future. Great and powerlul as are the instruments we 
wield—the engines of scientific knowledge and material power 
of arts and arms, still we wield no magician’s wand to justify 
the expectation of results hitherto accomplished only by the 
slow and certain influence of ¢/me. Future ages will assign to 
us our true position, and will regard us as but the earliest 
pioneers in this great field. Let us then cool our imagina- 
tions, content ourselves with gradual progress, and cease 
to repine at the necessary tardiness which attends, and must 
continue to attend, the social and political transitions of this 
dependency. 

It is one of the happy consequences of the great mutiny, 
that, in its terrific explosion, it has effectually dissipated a great 
mass of mischievous error—error more mischievous by far 
than simple ignorance which had begun to weave itself around 
the few notions entertained at home regarding India. We 
areno longer nauseated with sentimental platitudes regard- 
ing the “mild Hindu,” or the tractable Mohammedan. We 
have now learnt that the man whose morbid sensibility shrinks 
from the destruction of even a noxious reptile, can willingly 
imbrue his hands in the blood of human innocents. That the 
pious Mussulman, who would not even plant his foot on a serap 
of paper which bore the name of God, can yet ruthlessly 
trample on the image of God itself—and that the milky 
vegetarian Hindu, with all the quasi benevolence of his incon. 
eruous and inconsistent ereed, can permit himself to roast infants 
alive in boxes, and can wallow to the armpits in the blood of 
unresisting men, and unoffending babes and women. 

It is no trifling advantage that we have fairly got rid of 
this sort of balderdash ; and, with it, of many other fallacious 
notions which had begun to germinate in the corrupt soil of 
a general and culpable ignorance. A class of fire-side politicians 
had begun to spring up, who ranted about the moral and poli- 
tical fitnesses of the Indian people, and the repressive tendencies 
of the Indian Government. This knot of frothy declaimers had 
commenced to sketch out representative institutions for this 
prostrate people, and contemplated the bestowal of elective and 
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constitutional privileges on a nation of savages in disguise! We 
were thus threatened with the spectacle of a dead and putrescent 
society galvanized into a ghastly caricature of political existence, 
It isa happy thing that we have escaped this at all events, 
and we owe it to the mutinies that all such unhealthy chimeras 
have been relinquished for the time. We, at least, in this 
generation, shall not witness the attempt to engraft the institu. 
tions of a ripe age on a people not yet even matriculated in 
civilisation, If we have learned nothing else from the events 
of 1857, we have at least learned the. necessity of drawing 
somewhat tighte r, albeit with a steady and temperate hand, the 
bonds of a “ paternal’ and benevolent de ‘spotism ; and this 
lesson alone is something to have gained. We must relinguish 
also, for the present, our aspirations after a uniform and Utopian 
legislation, and must be content, for some little time to come, 
to push forward the schemes of our beneficence under the erin 
shadow of an overwhelming material prowess. Let then the 
sentimental advocates of the mild Hindu take a long farewell 
of their visions of representative Government, and popular 
institutions, for this country. 

Much has been spoken and written, of recent years, on the 
all-important subject of the education of the indigenous masses ; 
and some little has even been atfempted, if not accomplished, 
in this great field. But already, on the very threshold of the 
undertaking, our legislators have found to their confusion, that 
it is not the mere penning of an educational despatch, however 
able, or however high sounding, that will eause the stream of 
knowledge to pe wreolate through the stiff and interminable strata 
of an immense and stilf stubborn-necked population, steeped in 
ignorance, or rooted in error worse than ignorance. It is 
not our purpose or our wish to criticise in an untriendly spirit 
the efforts of the Government in this direction. We sympa- 
thise too deeply with them in the difficulties of their gigantie 
task, to be guilty of ungenerous strictures. It ¢s just possible 
that the sounding grandiloquence of their inaugural despatches 
has been east into a somewhat ludicrous relief, by the narrow 
parsimony of their subsequent measures. They have perhaps, 
laboured with a mountain of good intentions, and produced a 
somewhat ridiculous mouse of result. But, in truth, their task 
has been one of more than Hereulean difficulty ; : and there is 
assuredly no department of state effort that we would be dis- 
posed to view more indulgently than this. Nay, we would even 
venture on a little audacious speculation i in the opposite direction. 
We have long secretly indulged in a heretical little theory of our 
own, which we now make bold to put forth with all becoming 
modesty and trepidation. It appears to our lagging and be- 
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nighted minds, that even in this all-important and desirable 
dep yartment—olf popular education—we have been hagridden by 
the aforesaid impetuousity, and prematureness of aspiration, It 
seems to us that the same mistaken, though well meaning, spirit, 

which sought to bestow representative institutions on a people 
still plunge ‘din essential barbarism, has been seeking, in a like 
premature, and consequently abortiv e, Manner, to bestow edueca- 
tion and enlightenment on a people plunged i in material poverty 
and destitution. 

What advantage do we promise to ourselves, or to the objects 
of our solicitude, in the endeavour to instil the principles of 
knowledge into an abject and impoverished population, whose 
scanty and precarious subsistence is with difliculty maintained 
from hand to mouth ; and of whom each living or vegetating 
item annually consumes not one rupee per head of Enelish 
goods or manufactures! A people lying literally prostrate in the 
very slough of social and material squalor,—a people whose 
bodily nakedness and whose hovel- like abodes are but typical 
of the depth and profundity of that material degradation into 
which, under the dispensations of Providence, and through the 
instrumentality of prolonged mis-government under “native 
dynasties, they have fallen! It seems to us a cruel and irra- 
tional mockery to place education before food and clothing. 
It seems to us a ghastly sort of philanthropy which proposes 
to educate a naked and hungry man,—and which would ad- 
minister to the wants of the mind, before those more erying 
ones of the poor body have been even ordinarily satisfied. 
When the Irish peasantry were plunged in the horrors of des- 
titution and famine, it would have been a curious sort of proce- 
dure to establish a council of education, and inundate the suf- 
fering districts witha staff of pedagogues and school-inspectors, 
Yet we are bold enough to assert—and our assertions are based on 
personal observation—that the Lrish peasantry, with all the woful 
savagery of their condition, were not so absolutely prostrate, so 
utterly and physically abject and forlorn, as are the masses of this 
country. We must not be deceived by the mute and uncom pl: in. 
ing attitude of this people. This latter cireumstance is habitually 
misinterpreted by eg observers of this « ‘ountry—or, as we 
should more correctly say, by the English residents in this coun- 
try, who have never habituated themselves to observe. A long 
course of foreign and rigorous domination, as foreign domination 
usually is, a long continued downward tendency, have ground 
down this people to that last flickering scintillation of moral life, 
when the very power of articulation seems gone, and the moral 
expression can be caught only by those w ho. will patiently and 
solicitously consider the unhappy subject. 
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We repeat that itis a folly and a shame to vapour about 
the education of this people, while little or nothing has 
been accomplished for their material amelioration. We have 
seen districts in this country, where the educational farce 
was in the full scope of its absurdity, and where yet the 
people were but struggling on the confines of human existence ; 
if indeed, they were not rather occupying a mournful sort: of 
neutral ground between the human and the brute condition, 
We have seen districts destitute of proper roads and communi. 
cations, isolated and cut off from contact or communion with the 
rest of the world,—districts plunged in the thick darkness of a 
moral and material #/g//, where the human animals, naked and 
besotted, were but little superior to their four-legged helps, and 
where the stunted crops of miserable cereals rotted on the ground, 
in bounteous seasons, for want of means to convey them to dis- 
tricts more miserable still, where perhaps even this one poor com. 
fort was wanting! 

Why then, in the joint names ; of common sense and common 
hum: anity, why waste good breath and better money in insane 
attempts to sow inte Hee tual seed in regions so ill- fay oured, and 
so unsuitable as these? It is not only that the design is hope- 
less, as would be that of cultivating the sands of ocean ; but it is 
out of place and out of di ite—this, too, is an anachronism. If 
we fail, as we are sure to do, we have w rasted our labor and our 
resources. If we were to succeed, there would be cruelty and 
danger in the suceess, It would only be adding a fresh pang to 
the miseries of this abjeet people, 1f we were to give them 
the prince iples of knowledge—the know ledge of ood | and evil. 
Theirs is, indeed, that sad condition where “ jonorane @ 1s bliss,” 
It is the only blies they are likely to taste, until their material 

condition is ameliorated : and, in their present state, 16 were 
more than folly, it were w/sery to be wise. 

But this is not all. Success in such misplaced educational ex- 
ertions—if suecess cov/d be deemed possible, would be fraught 
with danger to ourselves, as well as with suffering to the objects 
of our solicitude. However salutary and benefici nal a thing 
knowledge be in the abstract, or in its proper place, and how- 
ever laudable the desire to diffuse it, still there is a natural fit- 
hess and sequence of things to be sheareed | in this respect, no less 
than in other undertakings. It is a violent departure from that 
sequence to seek to impart knowledge to a people situated as we 
have just endeavoured to deseribe ; and, like all other departures 
from nature, it would be attended with danger, were its success 
in any degree conceivable. To add knowledge to the other mi- 
series of a hungry, destitute, and naked man, were only to drive 
him toa state of raging desperation, and to ‘convert him into an 
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exasperated maniac, athirst for the demolition of that social fabric 
which, to his sousisawr akened intellect, ms? present the appear- 
anee of a monstrous and hideous accumulation of cruelty and in- 
justice. ILowever, we have just stated that sueeess in such an 
ill-timed enterprize would fortunately be unattainable, and conse- 
quently the picture we have drawn is hi appily a creation of faney. 
No~—we are convineed that the edueational scheme is a tho- 
rough anachronism; and perhaps the sole apology for it is, that 
it is one of those specious and showy shams which were forced 
upon the Indian Government, in pure self-defence, at the period 
of the discussion on the Indian charter; when agitation ran 
high in England, and the Kast India Company, in terror for 
its very existence, deemed it prudent to conciliate popular esteem 
by throwing a few tubs to the whale, in the form of timely com- 
pliances and high-sounding professions, But the new order of 
things about to be introduced, among the many advantages it 
will bring, will tend to strengthen the hands of Government, 
and, placing it beyond the necessity of any such pandering prac- 
tices, will enable it to adopt and pursue a line of action at once 
thoroughly honest and manly in its principles, and thoroughly 
practical in its ends. 

This educational humbug deserves to be tossed aside for ano- 
ther deeade or two, pending the advancement of material amelio- 
ration. We have ere long held that the material development of a 
country must, and should, i in the natural order of things, precede 
iis moral development, and that any attempts to deviate from 
this order must of necessity be abortive, and would be mis- 
chievous if they could be successful. We have been trying to 
put the cart before the horse. Roads and railways, bridges and 

canals, rivers, ports, and markets, should go before the school- 
houses and colleges of a fustian education. Let the Govern- 
ment coneentrate its energies and its resources, for some years to 
come, on the material and physical transfiguration of this coun- 
try, on the development of its latent powers, and the con- 
struc tion of a cireulating or arterial system of communications 
whereby the sap of the country, so to spe ak, may quicken into 
life, and diffuse itself throughout the entire fr: amework of society. 

Let us have such a harmonious and sequential system of commu- 
nications as Mr. Conybeare has well sketched out ; and when, by 
these means, the people shall have received the first impulse of 
social life, and the dry bones have been caused to shake, and form 
themselves into some resemblance of organic form and shape— 
then we may take down the educational scheme from the pigeon- 
holes of offiee—then, indeed, we may talk of education, and 
talk of it too, to some good purpose. A contented and pros- 
perous peasantry, thriving under the warm influence of an 
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intelligent and preclicul Government, will readily receive the 
blessings of information, and they will be at @ sve/al shiye to 
propit by them. For the present, in this, as In many other things, 
we must be content to full Saale il trifle, for the sake of m: i| king 
a better start. We must, in short, reculer pour mieusr sauter 

We cannot well close even this enrsory notice of the sul ject 
of education, without at least touching on that other question 
which some conneet with it—the introduction of the English 
language into this country, in substitution of the vernacular 
dialects. We have already, in the preceding number of this 
Review, done our best to point out the utterly chimerical 
character of any project for this end, at least in the present 
state of our relations to the people of this country. — It 
cannot, for a moment, be demed that such a substitution 
is one of the most desirable consummations that could well be 
conceived. But, of all the many important consumimations 
which the best friends of India so ardently desiderate, there is 
probably none so entirely beyond hope, or the shadow of hope, as 
this. This is one of those cries which we so often hear raised in 
the thoughtless circles of Anglo-Indian society ; and of all those 
cries we are aware of none which is more unreflecting. We 
should have thoueht the matter bore its verdict on its surface. 
We should have imagined there was a priud fucie apparentness 
in the absurdity of supposing that a handful of foreigners—no 
matter what their abilities, or how great their superiority, could 
be able to obliterate the immemorial language of a hundred and 
fifty millions of men, and substitute their own in its stead! Af- 
ter this, we really should not be surprised if some ardent spe- 
culator should insist on the expediency, and possibility of reclaim- 
ing the physical complexion of the natives, or of abolishing the 
Himmalayah mountains. 

* Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum et nefas.” 

Verily the lines are applicable to the Indian politieal specula- 
tors of the present day ; and the “audax japeti genus” were but 
timid vacillators in comparison with the race of modern Anglo- 
Indians! It would positively seem as if our unparalleled, and 
quasi-labulous successes in war and politics on the theatre of 
cee country, had turned our very heads, and emboldened some of 

us, at least, Lo the calmest contemplation of absolute and obvi- 
ous impossibilities. 

No—in this department again, our impetuosity overpowers 
our reason ; and our sanguine aspirations cloud the functions of 
our Judgment. There are many schemes affecting India, which 
are only chronologically premature, but at the same time, sub- 
stantially rational enough, This particular scheme, if it deserve 
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the name of a scheme, is simply preposterous, and chimerical, 
Other consummations may be worked out, under divine Provi- 
dence, only a generation or two later than we anticipated. But 
(his is a consummation which we might almost venture to predict, 
will zerer be carried out, at least in its entirety. “ Pure Ene- 
lish undefiled” will xever be the lancuave of this continent. We 
must curb this audacious impetuosity; and we must content 
ourselves to place this extravagant aspiration in the unhappy 
category of impracticable desiderata, 

The religious aspect of the Indian question 1s naturally and 
properly engaging much attention both here and in England. 
But while there is assuredly no side of the question which 
ought to be approached with greater caution or temperance than 
this, there appears some ground for apprehending that 1t may be 
injudiciously handled under the influence of an excusable excite. 
ment. There is unquestionably no single department in which 
precipitaney and excitement are more earnestly to be deprecated. 
It were superfluous to waste time and space in expatiating on 
the intensely interesting character of this subject, or in dwelling 
on the solemn obligations, and the promise of tangible and pre- 
sent benefit, which alike invite to its most earnest contemplation, 
It is sufficient for our present purpose to declare, as fortunately 
we can do, without fear of controversion, that until the people of 
this country shall have been impregnated with the tenets of a 
true and humanizing faith, there can be no sort of reasonable 
expectation of their permanent, or substantial elevation in 
the social scale. We purposely restrict ourselves to the con- 
sideration of the purely secular aspects of the subject. It is 
very safe to predicate that no people steeped in religious 
error and debasing prejudice to the extent, and of the character, 
of the Indian superstitions, can ever emerge into any consi- 
derable degree of social or political respectability. It needs 
but little political penetration, and little of the loftier principle 
of religious zeal, to perecive that superstitions so degrading 
as are those of India—whether Islamical or Braminical—are 
utterly and hopelessly incompatible with any advanced degree 
of social development. This is one of those propositions on 
Which the pure economist, and the pure theologian would be 
fully and unexceptionably agreed. 

This faithful dogma might be regarded as a primary axiom 
of indisputable certainty by enlightened men of all shades of 
opinion. The philosophie atheist (if such a character there be) 
and the fervent missionary alike must recognise the catholic 
accuracy of this common axiom. But it is in the practical 
working out of the problem, that the various sections of thinkers 
commence to disagree, They join issue in the “ modus operandi, 
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and their disagreement is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the cir- 
cumstance of their v iewing the problem from totally different plat- 
forms. The economist w oul lremove the relivious prejudices of 
the Indian people, as obstacles to their social development, and 
their prosperity uere. The religionist would remove them as 
obstacles to their moral de ‘velopme nt, and their well-being Zere. 
after, The former would enlighten the people of this country 
with a view to their temporal advancement. The latter would 
enlighten them with a view to their eternal interests. The one 
works for this world—the other for that which is to come. They 
thus pursue the same object, with different e/s, and undertake 
the same task with dissimilar ivfexdions. From this difference of 
purpose result conflicting views as to the best mode of conduct- 
ing the common enterprise; and this curious identity of object, 
with dissimilarity of purpose, is apt to produce some degree of 
confusion, on the very threshold of the undertaking. 

We would be understood to have drawn a purely artificial 
distinction ‘etween these two classes of thinkers, or rather 
between these two modes of viewing the question ; for in prac- 
tice, and in the great majority of those who are in any degree 
interested in the question at all, both modes of viewing it, the 
secular and the spiritual, are united in the same persons, Fei 
persons are interested in the propagation of the gospel solely 
for secular reasons on the one hand, or for purely spiritual 
reasons onthe other. Both objects are doubtless generally com- 
bined in the views of those who speculate at all on this subject : 
but it is this very combination of ends and views which is pro- 
duetive of confusion worse confounded ; and it is on this account 
that we have drawn the above artificial distinetion ; and for the 
purposes of greater clearness in our examination of the subject, 
we propose for the present to maintain the distinction. 

It seems to us that the purely spiritual thinker on this ques- 
tion has a tendency to be somewhat arbitrary and uncompromis- 
ing in his views; for zeal, where it is at all genuine, very generally 
borders on enthusiasm —and enthusiasm very ge nerally bevets a 
somewhat blind impetuosity. Inflamed with a laudable ardour 
for the spiritual regeneration of the millions of India, he will 
not consent to postpone his sacred and cherished design to any 
other earthly consideration whatsoever. He rejects with im- 
patient heat every consideration, all counsel, which is caleulat- 
ed to divert him for one instant from his holy and admir- 
able purpose, and indignantly characterises as temporizing, 
and time-serving every argument or suggestion, however obvious 
or practical, which may seem to stand between him and the ob- 
ject of his aspirations. 

Animated by the lofty inspirations of a zealous principle, he 
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finds himself impelled directly towards the goal of his desires ; 
and is apt to be intolerant of aught that m: iy threaten to stop or 
stay him in his impetuous and unswerving career. In this man- 
ner working for God as well as man, stimulated b y the prospect 
of his own reward in addition to the Infrinsic recommendations 
of his task ; spiritualized and sublimated in the essence of his 
own persuasions, he is able to overlook sundry gross and in- 
flexible obstacles which Providence itself, for its own inscrutable 
ends, has pli inted on his amiable path. Tis mind filled with the 
doctrines of revelation, and heated with the moving story of the 
triumphs of the early church, he is apt to forget that the ; ave of 
miraculous interposition is past; and that Providence would 
seem to have decreed that, in this our dull prosaic era, we must 
be content to battle patiently with the cireumstanees which sur- 
round us; and to storm = successively, aud in due sequence, 
every moral and material obstacle by whie h we are confronted. 
This ardent frame of mind is doomed to sore trials and mor- 
tilications ina country such as this. The enthusiastic well- 
wisher of the gospel cause is painfully baflled and disappointed 
in this quarter, more than in any other; and while he gathers 
himself up for fresh exertions, atte r many a hopeless and dis-sp irit- 
ing defeat, he is exeusably prone to lay the blame of his ifl-sue- 
cess on shoul lers which in truth do not deserve to bear it. 
The Government of this country, in point of fact the most 
rationally fostering which the world ever saw, and which per- 
forms, and is expected to perform, oflices exacted of no other 
Government in history—is, in return for this benevolent and 
kindly spirit, invariably made the scapegoat of failure in any en- 
terprize whatsoever , whethe ‘1’ Missionary, mereantile, or scienti- 
fic. When things ro well with us, the unhappy Government 
eets no praise. When aught goes wrong, the unhappy Govern- 
ment gets all the blame. In the terse words of Tacitus, “ 
pera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur ;” and that 
unlucky but convenient ove is, with us, the Government. Be- 
tween the Indian publie and the Indian Gove rnment, it is im- 
variably the old one-sided game of “ heads we win, tails you lose.” 
Aceordin: gly, on every hand in India and in England, we hear 
universal and sw eeping denunciations of the Government, 
not simply for its imputed lukewarmness in the cause of re ligion, 
hut for its alleged positive and direct discouragement of “that 
cause, and countenance and protection of idolatry. But we 
must be allowed to question the justic e of this outery. We really 
cannot see that the Government is to blame in the matter. 
We have already, in the outset of our remarks, noted the exis- 
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out flying out in this puerile manner, and attacking the Govern. 
ment for it. We cannot but think that a patient, candid, and 
dispassionate review of those causes, and of the stupendous and 
unique difficulties which beset this undertaking, in a country, 
and amid a people, so peculiar as this, would go far to acquit 
the Government of all responsibility in the matter. 

Nor is this all. Not only is the field pre-oceupied by the stub- 
born tenets of a hostile and arrogant belief. Not only are the 
mental conditions of the Indian people eminently and singul: arly 
unfavourable to the reception of new and different religious 
impressions. But we are not so very certain that what little 
has been attempted in this department of exertion has been 
particularly well or judiciously attempted. In plain terms, 
we are not quite satisfied that our mission: iwies, Whether pro- 
fessional or amateur, have been so entirely immaculate, and 
free from blame, as would appear to be imagined from the 
circumstance that rey never fall under the angry eriticisms of 
the hour. Thus, while we blame the Government, which 
strictly speaking, has, or ought to have, nothing to do with 
missionary enterprise, we entirely overlook both the peculiari- 
ties of this country, as a field for such enterprise, and the 
fitness or otherwise of the specific labourers in that field, or 
the propriety and judiciousness of their modus operandi. We 
are not going to dwell at length on the apr ear agheknag 
field. This we have already attempted to do, though brietly, 

still as forcibly as we could, in a previous page, and we should 
imagine that to any man of ordinary observation and a twelve- 
months’ residence, they must be apparent enough in all the 
stiff-necked character of their difficulty, and in all the gigan- 
tic degree of their dimensions. Still obvious and palpable 
as they are, they appear to have failed to strike the observation 
of a numerous class of speculators ; and this remark applies 
more emphatically to speeulators in Eneland. 

The practical ignorance of this country, which taints all the 
declamations on the subject of our countrymen at home, is no- 
where more mischievous than when it ap proaches the religious 
side of the e question. A pious nobleman, or a zealous and well- 
meaning prelate, viewing the remarkab le spread of the gospel 
in the recent field of New Zealand, or the still more remarkable 
success of the Spanish Government in proselytising the popu- 
lation of the Philippine Islands, and other regions sub- 
ject to its authority, is prone to raise his voice in ~ indign: int 
exclamations against the backwardness of the same cause in 
British India, and, with a degree of fervour more admirable 
“ an the quantity of his information or his logie, he straight- 
way saddles the responsibility of this non-success, on the broad 
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and eonvenient back of the Anglo-Indian Government. The 
commanding influence of English opinion, whether diffused 
through the columns of the press, or enunciated from the rost- 
rum of Exeter Hall, lends a pernicious sanction and currency to 
erroneous conceptions on this, as on other subjects ; but on none 
so materially or so mischie vously as on this, and eile the key- 
note for some of the more petty and servile organs of this eoun- 
trv. In this wise, much foolish error is allowed to float on the 
pub ie mind ; and, while inquiry is diverted from its proper and 
legitimate oli anne ie. much harsh and unmerited censure is al- 
lowed to rest. on the shoulders of the all-enduring Government. 
We propose, therefore, as briefly as we may, to examine the 
two propositions just enunciated: first, that Government, in 
strictness, has, or ought to have, nothing whatever to do with 
missionary enterprise ; and by consequence ought not to bear any 
responsibility in connection with it ; and second—that  possi- 
bly sufficient attention has not been bestowed on the fitness 
and speciality of our missionaries, or the propriety and judici- 
ousness of their modus operandi. 

W ith reeard to the former of these propositions we imagine 
we take up no novel or singular position, when we most deli- 
berately hold that the Government of this or any other country, 
as a Government, has nothing whatever to do with the success 
or otherwise of missionary enterprise, or with the direct. pro- 
pagation of the Christian or any other faith—or, in other 
words, that it is entirely foreign to the office of the Govern- 
ment, as such, to exercise any direct bearing on this question, 
In this country, every sort of enterprise and undertaking is 
too much in the leading-strings of Government, <A railway 
cannot be projected, a anal or anicut proposed, or a steam-boat 
company started, save under the auspices of Government; and 
under the fostering nourishment of a Government guarantee. 
So in religious matters, we are too prone to look for the nursing 
offices of the Government. But this isa radical mistake. Strict- 
ly speaking, the Government has no more to do with the re- 
ligion of its people, than it has to do with the length of their 
finger-nails, or the cut of their pantaloons. The Government. 1s 
undoubtedly inreresreD in this question, in the same degree, and 
to some extent for the same reasons, as all thinking men are ; 
as being a means towards the social advancement of the people ; 
and henee it follows that the Government ought to, and natur- 
ally will, ardently desire, and as far as that may be possible or 
fitting, indirectly promote the conversion of the people from 
a noxious to a beneficial creed. But, nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment must be content to witness the gradual and indirect 
working out of this consummation, and must by no means 
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eo the length of directly and personally, so to speak, attempting 


to push it forward. 


Ina matter of such delicacy as this, injudicious interference 
is certain to be mischievous ; and the interference of Govern. 
ment is injudicious interference. There be some who hold 
that the direct interposition and patronage of Governments 
is hurtful to enterprise of every kind ; and we are not sure 


but we agree with those persons. But whatever our belief on 
this point "‘witle referenee to secular undertakings, we are very 
fully convineed that, in religious matters, state interference is 
positively baleful, and cannot but complic ate and retard the 
object which is in view. It cannot be too often repeated, or too 
strenuously insisted on, that secular Government is a purely 
secular thing, and that ihe ollice is secular only. As surely as 
it violates this maxim, or oversteps this province, so surely 
does it create confusion ; and these principles, so sound and 
universal in their application, apply with peculiar foree to such 
a country as India. Free trade in all things, but pre-eminently 
in religion! Trade and operations absolutely free, whether 


from the factious opposition, or the officious encouragement. of 


Government ! 

We have always imagined that the proper office of Government 
is to frame laws for the temporal interests of the people, and 
to enforce obedience to those laws. To repress violence and 
fraud, to protect life and property, or in brief, to enable, 
and, where necessary, to coerce, men to observe and maintain 
the three precepts of Justinian, “ honeste vivere, alterum non 
laedere, suum euique tribuere.” This may be regarded as the 
essential sum of the funetions of earthly Government, where 
this should be fully acted up to, the Government would be as 
nearly perfect as any human institution ean be—where it 1s 
exceeded, the Government errs; and error in such a matter is 
pee uliarly mischievous. 

But if this be applicable to miscellaneous secular under- 
takings, in how infinitely greater a degree is it applicable to so 
delicate and subtle a prine iple as religion,—a principle wherein 
no human power whatsoever ean exercise legitimate, or even 
effectual, authority over the minds and consciences of men! 
Since unhappily for those who would have it otherwise, men 
do not, and never will 

“ Keep their consciences in cases, 
As fiddlers keep their crowds and bases.’ 

De veply are we convinced of this great political truth, that the 
oflice of Government is purely secular ; and that any departure 
from that oflice is not simply supererog: ator y, but positively mis- 
chievous and baneful, Wo betide that Government which shall 
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meddle with religion, and wo betide that religion which Govern- 


ment shall meddle with! We feel, not without some degree of 


shame, that we are reiterating truisms; ; but such is the irrational- 
ity indulged in on this partic cular subject, that even truisms need 
to be reiterated, even to the tenth time: and it is at once our 
apology and our consolation, that if our matter be truistic, it is at 
all events TRUE; and truth is a quality lamentably absent from 
discussions on this exciting topic. ‘These propositions may be 
trite and truistic, but nevertheless they would appear to have been 
overlooked. 

Deeply impressed with these truths, then, or truisms, if need 
be, we cannot but warmly applaud the sagacious attitude of 
pure neutrality which the Indian Government has, though 
only lately, we must confess, maintained quoad religious ques- 
tions. Of all the characteristics of the East India “Company's 
Government, from the time when it assumed the imperial purple, 
to this hour, and we are of those who are bold enough to think 
that most of these characteristics have been ereditable to that 
Government, there is probably none which redounds so much to 
its honour as a Government as this. Resisting the vexatious 
importunities of the indiscreet zealots of religion; seorning the 
hypocritical invectives of political opponents ; braving obloquy 
and odium, and abdieating that fulsome eredit which might 
have been purchased by compliance; through good report and 
evil report, this Government has_ lately adhered to its true 
secular functions, and abjured all injudicious and unwarrant- 
able interference with the subject of religion. Jlowever this 
Government may be reviled for this, and other imputed delin- 
quencies, by an excited conte mporary eeneration ; dispassionate 
posterity will view the matter differently, and will assuredly 
accord to the East India Company, a just meed of praise for 
this wise and statesmanly neutrality on religious matters; no 
less than for many other commendable points in its remarkable 
administration, 

There is a fashion of asserting that the Indian Government, 
not content with abstaining from the furtherance of prosely- 
tising efforts, is the direct patron and supporter of local 
superstitions, that this Government is, in point of fact, not 
strictly and impartially neutral, but it has a marked leaning to 
one side of the question, and that side is the side of idolatry 
and error. Hostile orators, whether of the rostrum or the s/ump, 
and hostile journals of every calibre, and every shade of res- 
pectability, both here, and in England, are wont to spice their 
Philippies, and inflame the passions of their followers, by moving 
pietures of the Anti-christian tendencies of Indian Gove rnment, 
and its affectionate solicitude for the rites of idolatry, and the 
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privileges of heathenism. We are gravely informed that the 
missionaries, that noble and devoted body of men, are sys. 
tematically saul bed and cold-shouldered by ‘this iniquitons Go. 
vernment: and that heathen temples, with bevies of priestesses 
the reverse of vestal, are sedulously maintained by the same an- 
thority out of the proceeds of the revenues of the state. his 
mancuvre has been so extensively and so adroitly “ plied” on 
both sides of the water, that the popular conception of an Kast 
India director is, by shia time, a very curious sort of composite 
ideal, made up partly of the old stage Nawab, and partly of the 
Bramin neeromancer with a trifline superadded dash of Nana 
Saheb. He is supposed to take pee aliar pleasure 1 In the sanguin- 
ary rites of “ Kali; ;? and to gloat, with a species of ecstasy, over 
the spectacle of a burning i. Instead of the lion wad uni- 
eorn of old) England, the emblem of his baneful corporation 
should be the mystic trinity of the Hindu; and his despoiling 
legions should wear on their appointments, the many-handed 
and rueful imagwe of Siva the destroyer ! 

It is much to be lamented that this kind of specious misre. 
presentation should be ealled in to eloud the perceptions of the 
English people on questions, which, in truth, demand the ealmest 
and. most dispassionate contempl: stion. The ferocity and the 
unfairness of class and party strife in a country of free discussion 
like England, have oftentimes provoke dl the wonder, and the 
ridicule of the “contemporary posterity” of foreign nations; and 
we do not think that a better illustration of this unami: able pe- 
euliarity could anywhere be found, than is afforded by some at 
least of the denunciations of the Kast India Company. In the 
unseeming heat of these discussions, Enelishmen seem to forget 
the ties of nationality, as well as the restraints of justice and of 
eandour, There is not much difliculty in showing that this charge 
of direetly fostering native superstitions on the part of the Indian 
Government is, in the present day, wholly unfounded. Like the 
analogous imputation of forture, now h: ap pily almost forgotten, it 
rests, if it ean besaid torest onanything, on an illusory circumstance, 
but too susceptible of being turned against the Government by its 
unscrupulous assailants, U ndoubtedly the Government may be 
said to foster indigenous superstitions, inasmuch as it will not, 
and most properly will not, lend its authority or concurrence to 
any direct and pragm: atical interference with existing creeds. 
But more than this cannot with truth or justice be urged against 
it. The foundation for this more serious charge consists in the 
alleration that Government actually makes certain allotments of 
the “public x revenue, or the public lands, for the maintenance of 
heathen temples. But this appears to bea misconception ; where 
native religious houses enjoy any benefices of this nature, we 
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think if will be found that they are in the enjoyment only of 


that to which they have all alone held a legal and seeular title, 
We suppose it will be admitted that 2 religious house, although 
it represent doctrines repugnant to our belief, m: iv yet hold real 
property ; and that the expounders of a national religious persua- 
sion, however spurious that persuasion be, may have and hold 
a heritable title to certain substantive endowments. To 
deprive a Hindu temple, Mohammedan mosque, of those 
rent-free lands, or of those fiscal communities to which they have 
enjoyed an immemorial prescriptive title, would be an act of 
spoliation just about as warrantable, as it would be to deprive a 
capitalist of his funds, or an individual cultivator of his acres, be- 
cause, forsooth, he happened to ke a Mohammedan or a Hindu! 
We hold the right of property to > as sacred and triviolable, 
when it inheres in an establishment or body corporate as when 
it is vested in an individual; and “lon: ut has no legitimate 
concern with the religious sentiments of the one or of the other. 


It should be borne in mind that the existing religions of this 


country, however objection: able they may be, are, in some sense, 
the eslublished religions of the country ; ; and we have no more 
richt to dispossess them of their heritable endowments, than we 
should have to wrest from the Roman Catholic establishme nts 
of Ireland, those benefices which they enjoy in that country. 
No—by all means let ev ery warrantable and legitimate 
method be adopted for the natural and spontaneous extinction of 
ereeds which we abhor. But, for the very interests of this holy 
and desirable consummation, let there be nothing done which 
could savour of compulsion, foree, or persecution, Surely the 
experience of the world has pronounced, in terms not to be mis- 
taken or gainsaid, that persecution is but the fan of fanaticism ; 
and that the surest way to infuse vitality and resilience into ob- 
jectionable opinions, whether secular or spiritual, whether creeds, 
or theories, is to subject them to violenee and coercion. We 
have good hope that, in good time, the religious and the social 
errors alike of this people will spontaneously ‘laneuish and burn 
out under the advancing influence of that Imposing civilisation 
which our policy is eradually unfolding, but for heaven’s sake, 
let there be no forcing of the process, 

Did space permit, we could say very much more on this fertile 
topic. The Indian Government was once formally accused of 
practising forfure. We have always held that the accusation was 
found to be eruelly and bitterly untrue, That accusation implied 
that “torture” was among the recognised instruments, and pro- 
cesses, by which the Indian Governments sy stematically levied its 
revenues, that it was known to the Government, approved and 
regularly used by English gentlemen, servants of the Govern- 
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ment, and cordially, if tacitly, sanctioned and recommended by 
the Government, both here and in England. The burning de- 
nial of an East India Direetor produced a commission of en. 
quiry. That commission visited this country ; and what facts 
did it elicit? It elicited, indeed, the melancholy fact that in 
daring defiance of the known sentiments of the Government, and 
its English servants, instances Jud oceurred, in which abandoned 
and unprincipled native subordinates had actually inflicted torture 
on their native fellow-subjects ; and had even ventured to do it, in 
the name of the Government itself; or at all events under the 
supposed sanction of that Government whose badge they wore! 
But we may ask, does this amount toaconviction of the Govern- 
ment? Isit Just to assume that the Government approves and 
abets in every odious crime that is committed within its borders ? 
If'so, then most assuredly this is the only Government in history 
to which such a rule has ever been applied: and if this rule is to 
apply to it, then is this Government guilty, not of torture only, 
but of murder, and thuggee, and burglary, and dacoitee, and 
suttee, and infanticide, and human sacrifice and slavery; for all 
these crimes are perpetrated within thé Indian dominions ; and 
many of them within the limits of England too: nay, it has 
been oft-times proved that ¢éorture itself,—and torture of the 
worst description, has been practised in some of England’s 
model prisons and penitentiaries. But common sense and com- 
mon fairness admit that the offence has been the isolated act of 
an unprincipled subordinate; and no man has_ been found to 
accuse the English Government of the systematie practice. 

Thus with this other charge of unduly and direetly fostering 
native superstitions, a very little examination, so it be only can- 
did, will readily suffice for its explosion. ‘There isa great deal too 
much of this sort of pernicious fallacy abroad. The correspondence 
and other columns of mofussil journals teem at this time with 
vapid letters and articles filled with virtuous indignation at the 
celebration of the “ Holee” festival, and other feasts and holidays 
connected with the native religions. We are told, sometimes in 
language more glowing than grammatical, that such ‘ he//ish 
abominations?’ must be put down with a high hand—that such 
disgraceful and obscene saturnalia” are an opprobrium to the 
Christian Government which can tolerate their continuance— 
that the time has arrived for their “ summary suppression,” and 
the vindication of the dignity and purity of Christianity, with 
much more to the same effect ; while Government of all people, 
is called in to suppress the “ disgusting nuisance,” and threatened 
with withering denunciation in the event of recusance or 
failure. But all this is bad and mistaken. People whocome to 
India, must be content to live and let-live. It is not for us to 
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war materially and directly upon native creeds or native eus- 
toms, We should remember that, after all, India belongs to the 
Indians. The country is theirs, although we administer it on 
trust ; and least of all is this the fitting time for such quixotical 
crusades. We would that we had space to illustrate our argu- 
ment more and more—and the argument is so fruitful as to admit 
of almost boundless illustration. We trust, however, that  sufli- 
cient has been advanced to demonstrate the absurdity of many of 
the cries of the hour, and among them that Government, as such, 
has nothing whatever to do with the question of religion, and 
by consequence, ought not to be saddled with any responsibility 
or blame in that matter. 

We must hasten now to consider, with all practicable brevity, 
the second of our propositions ; namely, that while Government is 
irrationally and unjustly blamed for the ill-success of religious 
undertakings, it is possible that we have not bestowed suflicient 
attention on the fitness of the special instruments of those un- 
dertakings—our missionaries to wit—or the propriety and judici- 
ousness of their modus operandi, We feel that it is an invidious, 
and, to some extent, a hazardous, undertaking, to be thus perhaps, 
the first to dare to breathe a whisper against the hitherto unques- 
tioned excellence of this body. There is an appearance, not of 
presumption only, but of something resembling ¢prely, in any at- 
tempt to impugn, in the smallest degree, the much and variously 
extolled services of this sacred band of pioneers—to presume to 
pluck one leaf from the wreath of their renown—or to venture 
to subject their claims and their qualifications to the analysis of 
a deliberate eriticism. The undertaking smacks of sacrilege. 

We desire, however, not to be misunderstood, Far be it from 
us to detract from the just reputation of these gentlemen ; or to 
deny to them a liberal meed of praise for the patient, and 
almost disinterested labours of many years. Far be it from us 
to ignore the more than Herculean difficulty of their task, or 
the exemplary Jabour, skill and courage, which they have 
brought to grapple with it. No one can more duly appreciate 
the manifold merits of this body ; or more cordially acknow- 
ledge them than ourselves. The life of the pious and sincere 
evangelist is too often one of chequered suffering and trial ; 
and his path is too frequently beset with thorns, that we 
should wish to begrudge him one particle of that applause to 
which he is so well entitled. It is superfluous for us here 
to enter on any enumeration of the varied merits of this body ; 
or to essay to draw any picture of the arduous difficulties of 
their career. We should wish to do so, were it only as a just 
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qualification of the seeming strictures we are about to utter ; 
but we feel that no such qualification 1s required, No one re. 
quires to be told by us that the missionary field is everywhere a 
still and stubborn one; and in many places fraught with d: aneer 
—that these charae sevighte s prevail peculiarly in Indi: a—and th at, 
the Indian missionaries, in all times, have been worthy labourers 
in that field. But worthy and me ritorious, as they unquestion- 
ably are, it behoves us to consider whether their person: ul quali. 
fications, and their mode of prosecuting their labours, be in all 
respects as perfect as some would seem to faney, and as all must 
desire. We seck not to cast any imputation on their virtue 
or their sincerity, their courage or their zeal; but we do 
desire to cnitiles whether they have, at all times, or even 
generally, addressed themselves to their task, in the most 
judicious manner possible; or brought to that task, the 
highest and most serviceable practic al qualitics itions. We hold 
that such an Inquiry is peculiarly appropriate at a time when 
all Christendom is deploring the backwardness of the cause 
confided to their hands, and has gone the length of lay- 
ing the odium of this cireumstance on blameless shoulders. After 
all, missionaries are but men, and, as such, are liable to imper- 
fections. By all means, and at all risks, let us see where these 
imperfections lie. 

First, then, we make bold to aceuse the missionaries of 
want of practical acquaintance with the languages of the country, 
We deal in rules, not in exceptions; and, as a too common rule, 
we fear that the Indian missionaries are deficient in that  practi- 
eal colloquial power in the languages and dialects of the Indian 
people, which alone could furnish them with the leverage of 
their sentiments and opinions, We have met with learned 
missionaries, men of scholarly attainments, and eritical acquain- 
tance with the languages of India; but we have met with 
but few who were thorough practical masters of colloquial 
Hindustanee; who //ovg/é in Indian forms and idioms ; whose 
pronunciation was of that type which alone is intelligal le to the 
masses of the population; and who possessed the indispensable 
art of addressing themse lves to an Indian auditory through the 
medium of vernacular imagery and metaphor. But in such an en- 
terprise, such a detect is an ‘almost i insuperable os - SUCCESS j and 
that this defect prevails to a very great extent, e imagine few, 
even of the missionary body itself, ‘would feel disposed to dispute. 
This same want of ‘colloquial facility is one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks which clog our efforts in this country, in every 
department, but of all the many and important departments of 
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European enterprise and exertion in this country, there assuredly 
is none wherein this unhappy defect is so mnnshievens as the 
department of missionary exertion. 

It may be ludicrous to hear a military officer haranguing his 
men in unintelligible gibberish. It is doubtless painful to hear 
a magistrate or civil. judge cross-examining a witness, or sum- 
ming up a prosecution, in a barely comprehe sible jargon; but 
it is more than simply ludicrous or painful, it is positively melan- 
choly and humiliating to hear a missionary ex pounding, or 
labouring to expound, the saered truths of our beautiful religion, 
to a knot of gaping, if not giggling natives, in parts of speech 
which are for the most part hopelessly meaningless to the 
auditory! That such spectacles are of common enough occur- 
rence, no one will seek to deny, and the most unfortunate part 
of the matter is, that they occur less pregnantly, in proportion, 
at least,in the eases of the two former functionaries than of the 
latter. W e fearit must be admitted that magistrates and military 
officers, whatever their vernacular defects, and they are by no 
means trifling ones, are generally more expert, and practical col- 
loquialists than missionaries; or at all events that the two former 
classes contain, proportionally to their numbers, fewer positively 
lame colloquialists than the latter. 

But this is by no means all. The soldier and the civilian, 
with a better practical knowledge of the native languages than 
the missionary always wields, have a very much simpler oflice 
to perform with that knowle: lve. The missionary, with a too 
frequently inferior power, has an incomparably more diflicult 
task. In the cases of the former not only are the ideas to be ex- 
pressed infinitely more simple, and adaptible to the a/ject minds, 
more practical, tangible, and plain; but they are still further 
helped out and elucidated by the well- known fixed, and stereo- 
typed jargons of the eutcherry and the parade. So remarkable 
and notorious is this assistance that we have known men so defi- 
cient in the language that they could barely express an idea 
beyond the cirele of their professional duties, or their domestic 
wants, who at the same time were expert enough colloquialists 
within that cirele; and who,within that narrow range, could 
gabble Hindustanee with a volubility which might well asto- 
nish and deceive the uninitiated. 

The missionary has not these advantages. The task me is 
engaged upon is at once the most lofty, and the most difficult 
that could be conceived. Dealing in abstract, startling, and, to the 
ignorant heathen, primd fucie improbab le doc ‘trines—discoursing, 
amid reckless boors, of the abstract concerns of futurity, treating of 
the properties and destinies of the soul—batt ling with preeone eived 
opinions, and stubborn superstitions—expounding the novel, and 
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unpalatable principles of original and universal sin; and those 
not less novel and perplexing ones, however welcome they may 
be, of the incarnation and the atonement—explaining tenets which 
many among the highly cultivated and enlightened find diflicul- 
ty in comprehending, with all the aids of treatises and tracts in 
theirown tongue, and couched in language the most foreible and 
perspicuous, it is obvious that his task is one which demands, in 
their fullest scope, the highest gifts of a penetrating eloquence, 
But instead of a penetrating eloquence, we have seen that the 
missionary seldom commands the most ordinary, or intelligible 
colloquial power; and he, unlike the secular labourer, is entirely 
unaided by the current technicalities of office, or the cant terms 
of profession or of art. 

It is true, the missionary flatters himself that the message of 
the gospel is no abstruse communication—that it demands no 
lofty powers of intellect, either in the expounder or the recipient, 
and that no shining gifts of eloquence are required for its effee- 
tualannunciation. This may very well be true—although we 
ure not so sure of it—still the communication must be intel- 
ligible, a person explaining the doctrines of Christianity in his 
own language, to another person of the same race and speech, or 
thoroughly conversant with that speech, may indeed be readily 
understood, though his phraseology be of the most humble charaec- 
ter and artless form. It is not fine metaphors, or “ sesquipedalia 
verba,’” which constitute eloquence, for that quality, together 
with pathos, force, and every dignified sentiment, may, and often 
does, reside in the most modest phrases, and in terms the most un- 
assuming. We believe a man might be eloquent and convincing 
in monosyllables, so the monosyllables were correct and natural, 
and well-chosen. But in order to comprehension and conviction, 
it is manifestly essential that there be a fitness, and an idiomati- 
eal propriety in the language used, which shall strike a respon- 
sive chord in the breast of the listener, and itis this very quality, 
this power so indispensable to successful ratiocination, which we 
hold that the missionaries too generally want. 

The missionary is too prone to indulge an overweening con- 
fidence of success from a profound conviction of the innate 
truth of his message, and the holy character of his task ; and 
to deem his mission certain, because it is divine. He points 
with an excusable exaltation to the remarkable suecesses of the 
early apostles,—successes achieved in the face of difficulties of the 
most formidable character, and seems to anticipate with con- 
fidence that similar happy results will attend his ministrations, 
But the difficulties which the apostles had to contend against 
were trifling in comparison with those which confront the Indian 
missionary ; and let it never be ‘forgotten that they had the 
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aids of a direct inspiration from on high; and that they wielded 
the divine and supernatural gilt of miracles. 


There is a singular anomalousness about the lancuages of 


India, that, although their syntactical structure is simple i in the 
eyes of the practise 1d sehol: ar, and is easily mastered, in a theore- 
tical manner, by those who have subjugated the diffic ulties of 
the Greek ona Roman classies ; yet their practical acquirement, 
at least in a high and versatile degree of fluency, idiom, and 
power, is a matter most difficult of attainment. The best Indian 
scholars will be the first to acknowledge, and to lament, this un- 
deniable circumstance. Few persons in this country, whatever 
their natural aptitude, the duration of their residence, the for- 
tuitous advantages of their vocation, or the pains they may have 
bestowed on the subject, ever arrive at a thorough, pl: istic, and 
universally applicable fluency, intelligibility and power in col- 
loquial Hindustanee. Books assuredly will not confer it; and it 
would seem as if no other advantages would. There is a subtle 
and elusive difficulty about the acquisition of this power, which 
all thoroughly practieal men in India are but too well acquainted 
with, and if any, deceived by their own colloquial dexterity in 
the aff nirs of their duty or profession, should doubt this point, let, 
them but try themselves in a flight on topies beyond the circle of 
that routine ; ; above all, let them essay the discussion of abstract 
or spec whties subjects, dad they will very soon discover and ae- 
knowledge their mistake ; and that vainly engaging ina De- 
dalean task, they flap and flounder ienominiously. and incompre- 
hensibly on lingual pinions which will not sustain them, not 
the ‘“ exea mrepoevra” of the swift and powerful declaimer, but 
rather the “ pennae ceratae” of the luckless son of Daedalus, 

This, then, is one of the many great difliculties which beset 
the career of the missionary; and it is one which we think 
he is far—very far—from having successfully combated. The 
explanation of this particular difficulty —the ‘analysis of a cir- 
cumstance so anomalous, as that a language of puerile struec- 
tural simplicity, should be found almost unattain: ible, in a practi- 

cal degree, by persons residing on the spot, and d: aily using it, 
will lead us to the view of other defects which we charge on “the 
missionary body—defects of modus operandi, rather than of 
personal qualification. 

It is asserted by very old Indians, with a dolorous censorious- 
ness characteristic of the “ laudatores temporis acti,” but never- 
theless we fear with much truth, that the colloquial skill of 
Anglo-Indians has very much declined of recent years ; and that 
the men of the present day cannot patter Hindustanee by any 
means with that fluency and idiom which characterised the ver- 

nacular performances of their predecessors, fifty or a hundred 
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years ago. There is much more sfudying Hindustanee now-a. 
days ; but much less practical proficiency, more book-learn- 
ing, but less lip-skall. Theory would seem to have outstrip. 
ped practice, and system to have crippled action. Almost 
every subaltern of the present day has “mugeed” his weary 
and perfunctory way through the Bagh-o- Bahar, and the Bytal 
Pucheesee; and having accomplished that, and adorned his 
name with the magie letters P H, Sesamie of the door of 
staff employ, he votes the “ migger classics” low and slow, and 
other epithets drawn from the slang vocabulary of the day, 
turns his moonshee out of doors, forgets what he had naa 
learned, and looks out for an appointment. But few, indeed, of 
these young gentlemen, have any practical facility in the lan- 
guages of the country ; and fewer still eare a fir about the 
matter. 

We are entering now upon difficult and dangerous ground. 
We are aware that the growing indifference of young Anelo- 
Indians to the pe ople of the country, their languages, sentie 
ments, and customs, is aseribed to the very improvements which 
are hourly taking place in Anglo-Indian life—to the increased 
facilities and greater frequency of communication with England 
—the greater prevalence, and improved character of English 
female society in India—the i increase of matrimony—the dif. 
fusion of English literature, and with if of Enelish sentiments 
and customs—the extinction of hookahs, and hookah-burdars, 
and all the other wholesome reforms and refinements which are 
gradually assimilating Indian to English life; and mitigating 
the many discomforts of Indian exile. We are thus reduced to 
the embarrassing conclusion that the improvement of Anglo- 
Indian society is identical with the estrangement of its members 
from the people of the country; that the tastes and pursuits 
of civilised life are incompatible with any degree of sympathy 
or interest towards our Indian fellow-subjects ; that the more 
respectable we become, the more antagonistic we must grow 
towards the indigenous races ; and that the love of our country 
and our country’s ways, means the hatred of India and the 
Indians. We are told that the old school of Anglo-Indians pur- 
chased their colloquial dexterity, and their gener ral familiarity with 
the people, at the price of their comfort, their enlightenment, 
their refinement, their dignity, and even of their morality. And 
we are asked whether we should wish to see society in this coun- 
try refined, and moral, and intelligent, like society at home, 
retaining in a distant exile, the tastes and usages of a civilised 
and polishe ed community, and living in all respects up to the 
Luglish standard, although at some cost to their relations with 
the people of this country; or whether, on the other hand, we 
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should wish to see them maintaining those relations, at the cost 
of their own civilisation, and morality. Whether, in a word, 
we are to have good Englishmen and bad orientalists; or good 
orientalists and bad Englishmen. 

We trust, however, and believe, that the question is not nar- 
rowed to this embarrassing point ; and that we are far from being 
reduced to so perplexing an alternative. We have good hope 
that this line of reasoning will be found ineonelusive and in 
sequencial ; and that the circumstances we have noted, although 
simultaneous, and doubtless to some extent connected in the 
relation of cause and effect, are not inseparably and permanently 
bound up in those laws, 

It cannot be denied that the estrangement of the conquerors 
from the conquered, or at least that growing mutual indif- 
ference which is supposed to characterise their relations at the 
present moment, has grown up and kept pace with the social 
improvements conferred by recent years, on the Anglo-Indian 
community : and it is further reasonable to suppose that the 
estrangement in question has a direet dependence on, and de- 
rivation from those very improvements. ‘The amusements and 
recreations of the Anglo-Indian are now-a-days so largely drawn 
from) England, either mediately or immediately ; his ‘English 
tustes, and hopes, and aspirations are so fostered, and kept 
alive | 'y the progress of locomotive agency ; and his existence 
is cd: Lily so rapidly losing its character of ex patriation, that he 
is no longer thrown upon the resources of the country, to 
the extent that his predecessors were. In this wise, he is 
gradually secernated from Indian people and Indian ways; and 
despairing observers declare that the separation is an inevitable 
one, permanent in its character, and destined to increase. 
But this latter point is the very point which we must be 
allowed to doubt. We admit the premises, but we venture 
to deny the conelusion. The existence of the evil cannot be 
disputed ; but we deny that the evil is inenrable, and destined 
of necessity to increase. We, on the other hand, hold it to be 
-_ tempor: iry evil of a transition state. At the present moment 
we are passing through a phase of social transition ; and this 
P aisaliian estrangement between the conquerors and the conquered, 
is one of the tempor: ry conditions of that phase. We cannot 
for one moment suffer ourselves to suppose that the substantial 
improvement of the representatives of England in this country, 
and the spread of knowledge, morality, and refinement, could 
ever, in the scheme of Providence, operate as a permanent bar 
to the well-being of the people « committed to our care, and as 
that well. being 1s only to be att: aimed through the witdikties of 


intereourse with the Enelish, we should be necessitated to take 
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a long farewell of it, on the supposition that the mutual 
intercourse of the two races was incompatible with the welfare 
and happiness of the dustrumental people. Nor ean we for 
an instant believe that the degradation and discomfort of the 
English in India are essential to, or could by possibility perma. 
nently subserve, the advancement of the Indian people. 

It is obvious that, whatever temporary dislocation may be 
eaused by the onward tent lencies of things, all will eventually 
harmonize and work together for the general good. Young 
Anglo-India may spurn the natives for a time; nay, possil) ly, 
after recent occurrences, he may think himself justified in 
hating them; but the progressing destinies of this country 
will bring them together again, and that in a closer and more 
salutary relation than they ever knew before. The angry 
passions of the present juncture—a new and extraneous, and 
we may add transient element altogether—will in due time 
soften down and be forgotten ; and the natives conquered by 
our power, our wisdom, and our virtue, into @ growing sympathy 
with us, will have to make those onward strides which will 
diminish by degrees the gulph between the two races, and 
reunite, in a degree to which former harmony .was faint and 
futile, their aims, and ends, and aspirations. We do not say 
that we are to go back to join company with the natives— 
we say, and we believe it, that the natives will come forward to 
join company with us. 

We have been irresistibly impelled to pursue this specula- 
tion to its conclusion; but it is time we should return to 
the direct line of our immediate inquiry, and moreover that 
we should draw it as rapidly as possible to an end. The 
missionary body in India, like other classes of their country- 
men, has been subject to the action of the peculiar effects 
we have noticed as springing from the present transition phase, 
and their cause, infinitely more than any other, has suffered 
from the reaction of those effeets. The missionary, who could 
hope for suecess only by means of an incessant ‘and familiar 
intercourse with the people of the country, by becoming as it 
were an active unit of the native popul: ition, has not associated 
ond identitied himself with that popul: tion by any means to 
the extent that he ought to have done. He has shared too 
much the prevailing error of general Anglo-Indian society ; 
and kept himself in practice too much aloof and distinct from 
the masses of that people, on whom he desired to make an im- 
pression about the most difficult that could well be conceived. 
We do not mean to imply that the missionary has shut 
himself up in his closet, and studiously secladed himself from 
the native community, Far from it, we give these pious 
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men eredit for much praiseworthy effort,—praiseworthy at least 
under the peculiar circumstances we have just deseribed—to 
bring themselves into contact with the pe ople. They have doubt- 
less endeavoured to attract Inquirers ; and they have themselves 

invaded the strongholds of superstition, by evangelical demon- 
strations in the native cities, and by preaching in the markets 
and bazars. 

This, however, though doubtless much, is by no means all that is 
required. ‘The labours of the missionary should not be restricted 
to mild and 1 impe ‘rectly imtelheible disquisitions at the mission 
school, and occasional sallies, in dubious Hindustanee, in the re- 
rions of the neighbouring bazar. He should mix with the pe oples 
and associate himself with them to an extent which has not yet 
been attempted, before he ean rationally hope for any measure of 
success. We have been in mofussil stations, which boasted the pre- 
sence of several missionaries, where yet the existence and presenee 
of these gentlemen were “pi ‘ly known to the mass of the inhabi- 
tants—where the name of the brigadier was known for cireum- 
jacent miles—where that of the magistrate or deputy commis- 
sioner was a household word throughout the district—where the 
“doctor sahib,” or the barrack master were familiar entities 
to the native population ; but where the missionaries were all but 
unknown to, and certainly unappreciated by, the bulk of the 
coloured community—and whe re, if the members of that com- 
munity did know of the presence of those gentlemen, they 
certainly were very indifferent to the circumstance, 

The fact is, p: aradoxieal as it  m: iy sound, our missionaries 
are too respect able. They are too much like ‘ordinary English 
gentlemen. They are “i similar to the body of the Anglo- 
Indian community ; and share, as we have just observed, to “too 
great an extent, the conve ntional errors, as towards the natives, 
of that community. They are much too distinet from the 
people, too widely separ: ated and estranged from them by that pe- 
euliar social gulph which we have described as sece rnating, at least 
for the present, the two races. Anglo-Indian society Is e ntirely 
separate and distinct. from native soc iety, and the missionaries 
are essentially members of the former. There exists no sort 
of community of feeling between the two bodies. There is no- 
thing resembling or approaching to sympathy or contact at any 
point whatsoever; and the absence of sympathy, if not synony- 
mous with antipathy, is at last likely to be the parent. of it. 
The people of this country can see no difference or distine- 
tion, between the missionaries and other members of the Anglo- 
Indian community ; and, perceiving no difference, they ine Jude 
them in that fatal apathy, if not positive antipathy, which 
grows out of the mutual absence of sympathy with which the 
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two classes at the present moment unhappily regard each other, 
We are not uttering mere conjectural sentiments, or tender. 
ing purely theoretic al views on this interesting question. We 
have received this explanation of the cireumstances from the 
lips of the natives themselves. 

In conversation with intelligent natives, in stations graced by 
the presence of a missionary establishment, we have rece ived 
this very commentary on the subject. “ W bat say the Mission- 
aries to us,” they have said, “or what are we to them? The y 
‘are in all respects identical with the rest of the Sahib- logue ; 
‘they wear the same clothes, eat the same food, live in the same 
‘elegant and luxurious abodes. Their customs, manners, ti istes, 
‘and language are precisely similar to those of other Ferinchees, 
‘ They dwe ll in that same charmed soc iety, ride in the same proud 
‘ vehicles, indulge the same costly and refined observances, speak 
‘the same shibboleth, and are, altogether, as inaecessible ead as 
‘exclusive, to all practical intents and purposes, as other pale- 
‘faces. They do not touch our hearts any more than their bre- 
‘thren of the eutcherry or the parade. How ean a poor man 
‘ open his heart to these lofty and unapproachable strangers ? 
‘Their doors are besieged, like other Enelish doors, by pampered 
‘menials. If we goat noon, there ts worshipful company being re- 
‘ceived; if we go at even-tide, the Avzoor and his mez are pro- 
‘ ceeding forth to take the air. Thy are not of us; and we are 
‘not of them; we will none of them.” 

It is not intended to be implied by this picture that 
the missionaries in this country do, by any means, indulge 
in a luxurious or pompous style of living. What E nglishman in 
India does?—Or that they consume their time in the mere 
frivolities and reereations of society. Far indeed from it. 
The implication is simply and solely that their mode of life, 
their customs, tastes, and habitudes, are to the native eve very 
indistinguishable from those of other Anelo-Indians, and to 
the superticial and doubtless prejudiced survey of the native com- 
munity, present no appreciable difference. But this appearance 
is all-powerful for the neutralising of their professional exer- 
tions. This outward similarity, however illusory, 1s suflict- 
ent, in aecountry peculharly viteuned as this, and in the pecu- 
liar idiosynerasy of the Indian people, to render almost nuga- 
tory all their labours and their toils. Let the results attest 
the truth of this supposition,—for without this supposi- 
tion, superadded doubtless to the other mighty difficulties of 
their task, how ean we explain that a learned, pious, persever- 
ing, and amiable body of men should labour for long years 
amid the aative community, and labour almost in’ vain ! The 
fact is they do vor labour amip that community, but only 
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in its vicinity. They are essentially of aad belonging to the 
antagonistic Anelo-Indian community ; ; and they are essentially 
and inseparab ly associated with that community in the minds of 
the people they would impress, The association is inevitably 
and unhappily productive of apathetie, if not positively antipa- 
thetic sentiments. The good cause stands still; the mission- 
aries are belauded and commiserated, and the unhappy Go- 
vernment is condemned ! 

What, then, is to be the remedy of this state of things? In 
sooth we are hardly prepared to propose one that would 
be prompt, efficacious, and of immediate application, Be 
not ours the invidious task to turn the missionaries out of 
doors, to bid them take scrip and staff, and wander individually 
over the face of the country, exposed to the rigors of an in- 
tolerable climate, and the capricious tempers of an intolerant 
and bigoted population. But nevertheless, convinced we are 
that, until the missionary body mixes and commingles in a 
thorough practical degree with the people of this country, 
they will never gain any practical acquaintance with the 
language of the people, that great lever, without which they 
ean hardly hope to move them, never become in any degree 
familiar with the sentiments and feelings, never gain. their 
confidence or esteem, and never, never make any but the 
most impalpable impression upon them. — Far be it from us to 
begrudge the missionaries, those indispensable comforts of ac- 
commodation, and those artificial appliances, misealled Juxu- 
fies, so necessary for the mitigation of the exhausting heats 
of India. Far be it from us to say to them, “ ye shall not 
‘ ride, or dress, or eat, or drink, or live as other Englishmen 
‘in India do; ye shall not know the solaces of matrimony, 
‘or the joys of the domestie hearth; ye shall forswear the 
‘ society of your countrymen, and roam as pilgrims and 
‘hermits in the land.” We do not indeed take upon us_ to 
utter such injunctions; but we do take upon us to say that 
without adash of enthusiasm of this, or some other sort, the 
labours of the Indian missionaries will have, and must continue 
to have, very little effect upon the native mind. 

The respect table, gentlemanly, conventional missionary, of 
the Society’s type, who i is, to native eyes, entirely indistinguish- 
able from the rest of reckless, insouciant, and high- handed 
Anglo-Indian society, need not dream that he will be the 
instrument of revolutionizing native opinion. The exemplary, 
learned, and “ eminently pious” gventlemen of the stereots ped 
school, may plod on for years to come, making an occasional 
stray ‘and dubious conv ert, and diffusing a little mild education. 
They do some good, and cannot possibly do harm ; but itis not to 
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be imagined that India’s millions will change their creed, at their 
languid and unimpressive beck. These are not the men who 
topple down superstitions from the empire of men’s minds, 
We must have more fire, more dash, and enthusiasm,—an en- 
thusiasm bordering on, oud resembling i In its intensity a species 
of insanity, which will cast every other consideration to the 
winds, and pursue its aims with a fierceness, and Impetuosity 
resembling the fire of madness itself. Theirs should be a burning 
and consuming passion, bursting all the bonds of convention. 
alism, bearing down, and overflowing all the barriers of joe. 
trot. routine, and irresistibly arresting the attention of the 
phlegmatie natives by the impressive spectacle of men afire with 
the absorbing fervour of their principles. 

Something novel, startling, and eccentric is required ; a style 
of action which will convince the natives, that something is meant 
and intended by missionary enterprise ; ‘and that the missionar 
body is not a mere decorous braneh of Anglo-Indian soe lety. 
The natives will not be moved by anything short of the fire 
and fury of a Paul, a Knox, or a Nauvk, Mighty religious awa- 
kenings, and other mighty mind revolutions have never been 
ushered in at this quiet, ; ventlem: anly, sober sort of homeopathic 
snail’s pace, but rather ina rushing sort of fervid enthusiasm, 
bursting through every rule and form, and brushing down with 
an unmistakable reality of purpose, all the little conv entional par- 
titions of social life. 

If the missionaries are to have any success at all, they should 
be a sort of Christian Nanuks in the land English Gooroo 
Govinds, lighting up the entire country into a blaze of awakened 
enthusiasm by the contagious spectacle of their own downright, 
fiery, and eceentrie earnestness. We should have Christian 
fuqueers wild, rough, (fervent?) not the sober and decorous, 
clockwork gentlemen of the white-neckcloth school. A class 
of fiery and impassioned devotees, living and moving amids¢ the 
people. An active sublimated spirit, a living leaven, in the 
heart of the population, hourly leavening the whole mass. 
This, however, is no p/an of ours; we put this forward as no 
succestion ; because we fear it is a hopeless and impracticable idea ; 
neither do we think it is required, or in any respect desirable. 
We can never hope to see such (and we ourselves have little 
wish) “ burning and shining lights’ amongst us, at least not 
in any considerable body, ‘and therefore we must be content, 
or rather our posterity must be content, to see this great pro- 
blem worked out, as best it may, under a good Providence, 
in the tardy evolution of things. ‘And what m: ay this mean ? 
we can fancy cavilled out by some querulous dissentient. Let 


us, then, endeavour to explain our meaning. 
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We have already laid down an artificial distinetion between the 
purely spiritual and the purely secular thinkers on this question— 
between the ardent religionist who views the subject: through 
purely religious and pious media, and the calculating secularian 
who would regard it) from points of view wholly seeular and 
utilitarian. We have also, in a previous page, deseribed, as best 
we could, the peeuliar mode in which the former is apt to view 
the subject ; and the peculiar errors—the idola spectis—ineidental 
to that mode. Let us now submit our ideas on the secular view 
of the question, and, in doing so, we need hardly disguise that 
we ourselves regard the question mainly from that point of view. 

The practical and philosophic economist does not sigh after 
impossibilities ; or, if he do, at least he does not suffer his 
unavailing regrets to seduce him into a vain pursuit of aueht 
which is obviously chimerieal. With the chart of histor ie 
and the map of the human mind before him, he considers every 
question in a sober practical light—a_ work lly light it may be, 
still, a feasible and matter-of-fact light. Ile cannot permit 
himself to suppose that the ancient “and unique institutions, 
and the superstitions of two hundred millions of men are to melt 
away, in the eourse of a generation, beneath the almost im. 
palpable breath of a handful of strangers, no matter what the 
superiority of their persuasions, or what their virtues, their 
abilities, or their perseverance. Ife perceives that this must 
necessarily be a work of time—of much and long time—and 
that it must be wrought out by many and various agencies, 

of widely dissimilar operation ; whereof perhaps the most eflee- 
tual and the most essential are those which are the most in- 
direct ; and which, to the eyes of indisereet impettosity, ap pear 
to be an absolute departur e from the object which is in view, 

As the water-drop hollows the rock, so will the influence 
of our presence act upon the adamantine errors of this people, 

not by its intrinsic force, or the palpable weight of its opera- 
tion, but by its incessant silent and gradual impression. We 
are, as formerly observed, but the earliest pioneers of civilisa- 
tion and of truth in this region. We oceupy but the threshold 
of this field ; nay, we have, as yet, barely planted our steps 
upon the first threshold of it. It is idle to tepine at. the tardi- 
ness of the cvood work,—tardy it must of necessity be. We are 
like children walking on a journey, who incessantly inquire, 

with peevish haste, ‘whether they are “ nearly there.” It is 
unwise and unthinking to expect the prompt transformation of 
this vast people ; and it is unfair and illogical to turn round 
upon an innocent Government, and revile it for that which is 
the necessary and inevitable condition of things. 
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Frankly—we despair of much progress or result from mis- 
sionary or other kindred undertakings, at the present time. 
In this, as in the educational department, we think the eart 
has been placed before the horse. We are in too great a hurry to 
do God’s work ; and our foolish impetuosity will only bungle, and 
delay the wished-for consummation. Let us have less Jas/e and 
more good speed. The religionist and the educationist would 
give the pas to their favourite schemes, in a priority to mate- 
rial undertakings. Me would reverse that order of sequence, 
and would push on material undertakings, before embarking on 
enterprise of a moral or intellectual character, and our reason for 
so doing is, that we do not believe the former could have any 
success In the present backward material condition of this eoun- 
try. We do not, indeed, contend that all undertakings of the 
former character should be precipitately abandoned, pending the 
advancement of material enterprise. But we contend that the 
former should be at once placed in a secondary place of sequence 
to the latter; and we do most decidedly and earnestly contend 
that. the silly eries and reeriminations which are wont to be 
elicited by the backwardness of the former, be at once hushed ; 
that this backwardness be resignedly reeog@nised as a necessary 
condition of things for, the present ; and that the attention 
of legislators and politicians, and thinkers and workers of every 
class, be for the present centred on the progress of the latter, 
as the necessary precursor, up to a certain point, and to a cer- 
tain extent the parent of the former. 

The spiritual and the secular aspects of these problems clash 
at the very outset, on a question of precedence. The reli- 
cionist and his brethren seem to consider that the people ot 
India should be converted and educated before they receive a 
decent soetal status. The economist considers, or A least we 
do, that the people ought to receive, and is? receive, a cer- 
tain social status, before they be, or well eax be, educated and 
converted, We despair of much progress in edueational and 
proselytising schemes, so long as the people are plunged in 
their present material degr: ation. The people of this country 
must be raised out of the slough of physical and material des- 
titution wherein they now le prostrate, and placed erect. on 
their feet, in an attitude of decent self-respect, and seeming 
comfort, before we can rationally expect them to receive much 
impulse from moral or intellectual pathology. Our labours 
are now thrown away on a dead unsentient carcass. Let us 
first impart form and infuse life into the body social, and 
then we may hope to work with some success on the moral and 
intellectual part. In one word, we expect the people to be 
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civilised, at least to a certain extent, before they can be educated 
and Christianised. We expect them to reach at least a certain 
point in 1 aterial civilisation, before they can become susceptible 
of moral or intellectual tre: ene nt. 


We are aware that no such necessity exists in the ease of 


barbarous tribes and savage races. But this is not a barbarous 
or savage race ; it would be better for our purpose if it were, 
The very simplicity of the former, the utterly blank condition 
yf their minds, is Inghly favourable to the reception of new 
impressions. Z//s is a people imbued with a highly elaborate, 
though unhappily erroneous, quasi-civilisation, of a barbaresque 
order; and here by consequence, we have the incredibly arduous, 
and two-fold task of effacing the erooked and stubborn charae- 
ters of the ancient and misguided past, before we ean hope to 
introduee the principles of a new and better — civilisation. 
We think this people must pass through a transition phase 
of social being, before we ean expect the seales to fall from 
their eyes, and their minds to become plastie and susceptible 
of novel impressions in seience or religion. We should labour 
to advance the material progress of the people and the country ; 
and the happiest etlects may, in course of time, be anticipated 
from the unfolding spectacle of our imposing civilisation. 

A magnificent net-work of railways—an arterial system of 
roads and communications—awakened commerce, and develope “dl 
resource, a reformed finance, and an amended currency, rivers 
covered with fleets of scientific vessels, canals dispensing on every 
hand their fertilizing waters, an improved and intelligent agricul- 
ture, with markets. for the consumption of its produce, and 
means to convey that produce to those markets, security on 
every side for life and property, equitabe, promptly-working 
and aecessible courts for the administration of justice, rapid 
and secure arrangements for the transmission of intelligence, 
and the diffusion of ideas ; everything, in short, which goes to 
the constitution of good secular government, and the whole of 
which we might reasonably antic ipate, under a eood Providence, 
within the course of another generation, if men will but talk 
less and work more. Zhese are the agencies from which we 
would anticipate : first, the general amelioration of the condition 
of the people; and secondly, and as its consequence, their general, 
moral awakening, and elevation to the level of an intelligent 
civilisation. 

Their stubborn errors, and complacent heresies of every kind, 
will melt away before these cenial influences, as morning mists 
before the brilliant dawning of a new and glorious soc ial di: ay. 
Our railways and our telegraphs will do more, albeit indirectly, 
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for the conversion and education of this people, than would a 
million missionaries and inspectors, in the present aspect of the 
country. They will prepare the minds of the people for the 
reception of good seed’of every kind, which in the absence of 
such preparation, is simply thrown away. The masses clothed 
and fed, and comfortably housed, and quickened into a harmo- 
nious and happy social life, through the instrumentality of our 
beneficent and practical civilisation, will gradually commence to 
appreciate and embrace, with the instinct of gratitude, the 
benign instrument of their amelioration, and the ever present 
spectacle of our science, our virtues, and our power, will open 
a path for the Gospel, which will in time convert them to a 
blessed unison with their beneficent conquerors, in every senti- 
ment, whether moral, religious, or intellectual. We antici- 
pate ‘that the people will throw off the unsightly exuviae 
of their primitive condition, when they shall have grown out 
of that condition; as the chrys salis divests itself of the humble 
garments of the moth, to don the brilliant trappings of the but- 
terfly. But the process, like every other in nature, must be slow 
and gradual; and to some extent a spontaneous one; and we 
firmly believe that our share in its acceleration will be, for the 
mos part, and for the present certainly, of a purely indirect and 
secular character. It is for us to push on with faith and vigour, 
the material improvement of the country first, and all these other 
good things shall, in due time, be “ added unto us.” 

One wor rd more to the missionaries, one to the Government, 
and we are done. To the former we would suggest that, in our 
humble opinion, they should not confine their exertions, or direct 
them so much as they do, to the lower orders of the Indian po- 
pulation: and this for the following reasons : first—the lower 
orders in this, as in every other country, are the least intelligent ; 
second—their poverty, and the toilsome struggle they are engaged 
in for their scanty daily bread, must necessarily disincline, and 
unfit them for entering on the abstract questions of religion ; 
while in their precarious and exiguous circumstances, the con- 
sequences of conversion, and the social penalties they pay for their 
embraceal of Christianity, are almost unendurable ; third—the 
insignificance and obscurity of their social position, deprive the 
conversion, if such, of all the value of conspicuous and encourag- 
ing example; the fact remains almost unknown to the native 
community ; and even where known, it excites little interest or 
attention, owing to the circumstance just mentioned. 

We should wish to see the missionaries address themselves more 
than they do, to the upper classes of Indian society—those 
classes whose afiluence and leisure may promise at once a greater 
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degree of inclination for such discussions, and a greater degree 
of intelligence for their comprehension; while their exalted 
social station would impart interest and value to all their convic- 
tions, and, in the probable event of their conversion, would speedi- 
ly popularize the movement, and induce thousands to follow the 
example. We would have our missionaries preaching before the 
rajahs and magnates of the land, like Paul before Felix and 
Agrippa. The natives of this country, more perhaps than any other 
people, attach value to the example of their social superiors, and 
frame their conduct and their ideas of conduct on the model 
of their own upper classes. While the conversion of a man of 
low degree and humble station only adds another pariah to the 
despised and out-cast horde, to the warning and detriment of those 
who might be disposed to follow his example; it cannot be 
doubted that the adoption of Christianity by a man of rank 
would arrest serious attention in the first instance, and would 
gradually begin to produce a wholesome imitation. 

By all means let the experiment be tried. We have had the expe- 
riment “ in corpore vili,” and alas with the most deplorably insig- 
nificant results. Let us now have the same experiment “ in corpore 
aobilv” and the result, while it cannot possibly prove inferior to that 
hitherto attained, will, in all probability, be infinitely more satisfac- 
tory. It has long been the fashion to assert that Christianity is a 
movement which of necessity works /rom below upwards. We know 
not the foundation on which this dogma rests; but whatever its 
merits may be, as applied to other quarters, and other fields of 
missionary enterprise, we think the experience of this country 
demonstrates sufficiently plainly that ere, at least, it is in- 
applicable. Having then seen the inefficacy of the upward move- 
ment from below, by every means, let us try the effect of a down 
ward movement from above. 

To the Government we would suggest, with all humility, 
the adoption of a practice which, recommended as it is by 
reason and endorsed by history, we cannot but wonder it 
has so long overlooked. We would recommend that it takes a 
leaf from the book of Roman polity and practice, in dealing 
with the upper ten thousand of native Indian society. 
Native princes, and noblemen, and men of independent for- 
tune should be invited, encouraged, urged, we had almost 
written, forced, to go to England. They would there behold, in 
all its majesty, the spectacle of English power, and science, and 
refinement. ‘They would there learn the utter worthlessness of 
Indian prejudice and pride; the utter insignificance of Indian 
pomp and pageantry. With opened eyes and awakened under- 
standings, they would return to this country, humbler, wiser, 
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and better men. They would return to be firmer allies, truer and 
more active friends, more intelligent citizens, and more loyal 
subjects. They would return with weakened prejudice, and 
heightened, and more sagacious appreciation to teach their 
subjects, their associates, and their dependants the goodly lesson 
they had learnt, and to lay the foundation of, and pave the way 
for, that general awakening and enlightenment of the Indian 
people, which we all so fervently desire. Jung Bahadoor isa 
firm and brave ally. Dhuleep Singh is an intelligent and 
exemplary Christian. 


@a We have allowed many statements and conclusions in this article to pass, 
though opposed to what we think to be correct and to the past policy and ten- 
dency of the Review, as we believe that the opinions of the writer are shared in 
by others, and that nothing but good can arise from a discussion of them. We 
must especially decline to subscribe to the writer’s doctrine as to the’ relative 
positions and importance of the religious, and the secular in the India Question. 
—Ep. 
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Art. VI.—1. Copy of a Memorandum prepared at the India 
House of the Improvements in the Administration of India 
during the last thirty years. 


2. Minute on the Ferry Funds. By the Liut.-Governor of 
Bengal. 


HOSE who have read the interesting life of George Ste- 
phenson, will recollect his vexation at finding that much time 
and labour had by him been expended in making discoveries 
which had been already made by others. With a very imper- 
fect education, with few books, and under great disadvantages, 
he applied a clear and vigorous intellect and a strong will to 
arrive, step by step, at certain scientific conclusions which had 
already been abundantly demonstrated and accepted by men of 
science and by the world at large. However beneficial this 
labour might be to Stephenson himself, it was, obviously, neither 
economical nor progressive. The object of all enquiries into 
questions of science, of politics, or of Government, in India at 
least, should, it appears to us, be the establishment of certain 
canons to be henceforth beyond dispute. The vexed theories of 
one generation should result in the settled maxims of the next. 
The ascertainment beyond doubt of the sources of evil should 
be immediately followed by the adaptation of means to check 
its spread. The starting place of to-day should be the point 
which had been reached the day before. And so, by certain 
steps and safe resting places, the spirit of enquiry should 
speed on its course to attain discoveries which should be the pa- 
rents of other discoveries, and to achieve triumphs that should 
seem never to end. 

Something of the feeling of disappointment natural to Ste- 
phenson on finding that his labours had been anticipated, must 
have been experienced by every man who has set to work in 
earnest at some one particular department of Indian reform. 
Struck by the prevalence of abuses or the want of adequate 
remedies, an earnest-minded individual commences patiently to 
amass details on which to found a general theory. He en- 
quires into the corruption of the police. He speculates on the 
possibility of more extended means of communication. He 
collects a mass of facts bearing on the vital question of indi- 
genous education. He turns his attention to the cumbrous and 
intricate forms by which, and by which only, payment of a debt 
ona simple contract can be enforced. He masters thoroughly 
the condition of the principal land tenures of his district or 
province, and considers whether they could not be made more 
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easily transferable and more permanently secure. He analyses 
minutely the social problems of the country, the tyranny of 
caste, the prevalence of extortion, the oppression that begets 
servility and the ingenious fraud by which even such oppression 
is met and baffled. He continues his lengthy and perplexing 
investigations, passing though all the successive phases of ardent 
enthusiasm, incipient hesitation, blank dismay, irresistible dis- 
gust, re-awakened sympathy, and re-invigorated hope. And 
when after getting rid of a cart-load of fine feelings and of pre- 
judices, he settles down into the belief that he has at last 
hit on a practicable scheme either to develope latent good 
or to check growing evil; he finds, to his amazement, that 
men with intellects more keen, with pens more able, with ex- 
perience more comprehensive, and with influence far more para- 
mount, have, years before, gone step by step over the same un- 
equal and rugged field of labour to arrive at precisely the same 
barren results. It is difficult to say how far the feeling of vex- 
ation in such cases may be somewhat diminished by the satis- 
faction, at having attained, without assistance, the conclusions 
sanctioned by the authority of men of weight and name. But 
one thing is quite certain, which is, that there is no set-off to the 
vexation of finding that theories discussed ad nauseam, stripped 
of superfluities, and condensed into maxims for action, are still 
theories and nothing more. We appeal to all true-hearted re- 
formers whether they have not been deceived by fair promises, 
made sick by deferred hope-, tantalised by the receding mirage 
of Reform. We are well aware that in India there have been 
for the last fifty years disturbing agencies which have rudely 
broken up the best considered plans. There is a catalogue of 
extensive wars. There has been a want of money. There have 
been the untimely deaths of some public men, and the precipi- 
tate removal or departure of others. There have been conflict- 
ing interests to be considered, prejudice to be conciliated, inert 
masses to be stirred into action, direct opposition to be vigo- 

rously or quietly put down. But with every allowance for diffi- 

culties which no one, who has not encountered them in fair fight- 

ing, can adequately estimate, our list of reforms is still far below 

the mark. One of the greatest practical hindrances has come, 

we regret to say, from the over-zealous reformer. It has been 

well said that there is no destructive agent like the restorer of 
paintings. Neither time, nor damp, nor neglect, nor foreign 

wars, nor internal factions, have ever done the injury to Coreg- 

gio or Titian, which has been perpetrated by the reformer, that 

is, the cleaner and dauber; and no hindrance to reform, we ven- 

ture te say, has ever surpassed that caused by the vicious intro- 
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mission of some ill-judging individual, who thinks that a Zitéle 
more mending and tinkering will make the reform complete. A 
plan which has been well and carefully considered is, we will 
suppose, put forward as an experiment, or in the shape of a new 
law. It is to be worked in a limited circle, under careful su- 
pervision, and it is to be extended as opportunity may offer, and 
as its practical results may justify. At the last moment comes 
in some determined and thorough-going reformer, who will touch 
up the picture and make it quite perfect. The law or mea- 
sure is so good that it must be extended at once to another 
class of cases, and a greater area must be embraced. The prin- 
ciple is so excellent that it should have as wide a field of action 
as possible. And so half a dozen more clauses are added to the 
Bill, which entirely change its nature. An unexpected difficulty 
arises. A certain contingency has not been foreseen. Opposi- 
tion in this quarter, discontent in that, had not been provid- 
ed for. More opinions must be had. This department must 
now be consulted. The bill must wait. And so, with ac. 
cumulated opinions provoking counter-opinions, with protests, 
amendments, ingenious doubts and exquisite reasons, the un- 
lucky measure, swelled to a preternatural bulk, appals its parents, 
alarms its original supporters, and is finally abandoned to some 
more convenient season. We shall take an opportunity in this 
paper of illustrating our meaning by at least one example of this 
additional plum that spoilt the whole pudding. 

The portentous events of the past few years, with the changes in 
public and private opinion by which they have been followed, 
seem to require that, as is the wont of this periodical, we should 
pause and see what has really been done. There is a loud-ery in 
some quarters for new measures, to be inaugurated by new men. 
Let us see what measures have been really produced by the old 
men. And to this end we shall devote a few pages to the re- 
forms of the last few years, as they affect more particularly the 
province of Bengal. On law reforms alone, there is room for an 
article by itself, but as such reforms belong to one department, 
we shall touch only on such legal measures as are intelligible 
and interesting to the general reader, and leave the Bill for 
ameliorated civil procedure, and the new Criminal Code, to some 
future opportunity. 

The first great reform of the last Charter, effected in India, was 
the creation of a legislative council with some attempt at the prin- 
ciple of representation, and with debates regularly published, and 
open doors. The charter of 1833 deprived Madras and Bombay of 
the power of making laws, which power had resulted in confused 
or contradictory measures, and centralised the legal administra- 
tion in the supreme council of the Government of India. Of 
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course, under such a system, a resort was invariably had to local 
information. Peculiar customs, unknown or unseen grievances, 
departmental evils, were explained or analysed by the heads of dis- 
tricts or of provinces for their respective governments. ‘The cry- 
ing evil and the necessary remedy were often patent only to men 
on the spot. Without the results of their careful enquiry and 
familiar observation, neither Metcalfe, nor Bentinck, nor any 
statesman, however earnest his philanthropy, or wide his views, 
would have ventured to legislate. 

Thus, for twenty years there never appeared a draft act in the 
Gazette relative to any of the three Presidencies of India, on 
which the opinions of the authorities had not been procured and 
criticised by the council. In some cases, the legislative body, 
when satisfied of the principle of the Bill, would leave the de- 
tails entirely in the hands of the Board, or the Commissioner, or 
the Secretary in the territorial department, and would merely en- 
dorse the draft act when published for general information. A 
protest against this clause or that penalty or against the whole 
law, from energetic individuals or societies, is nothing new. 
Nor have the Supreme Council in past years always appropriated 
the praise or blame due, in public estimation, to any one specific 
law. To this day many measures remain associated with the names 
of their original framers, who never set foot in the old council 
chamber, nor looked up with respeet and admiration at the 
characteristic portrait of Warren Hastings which adorns its walls. 
Thus the Regulation for the sale in arrears of putni talooks is 
known as that of Mr. Butterworth Bayley. The large and com- 
prehensive enactment for the record and settlement of all rights 
connected with lands, known as VII. of 1822, came from the brain 
of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, who had not studied his subject, during 
more than twenty years, for nothing. In later times the very 
useful Act, No. V. 1848, which enables magistrates to prevent 
broken heads by tying up over-ready hands, is due to the energy 
of Mr. Dampier, when superintendent of police. And so 
with several others. Thus, even under the constitution of the 
Supreme Council, when discharging the duties of legislation, 
there was due provision against law-making i in the dark. There 
was a full amount of publicity, for all draft acts were published 
in the Gazette. There wasa regard to local feelings, for such 
found a vent through active magistrates, crack collectors, con- 
densing secretaries, large-minded governors, and philanthropic 
boards. And there was always a locus penitentiea for a Govern- 
ment which wished to yield gracefully to well-founded apprehen- 
sions, or to the solid objections of influential classes of the com- 
munity. 

All these advantages were amplified or consolidated by the 
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change from a Supreme Council ef five, sitting with closed doors 
in Government House, to a legislative council of eleven, sitting 
in the Town Hall under the watchful reporters of the local 
press. Additional weight was thenceforth given to the wants 
of distant Presidencies by the bodily presence of members 
qualified to enforce in conference and debate, matters, the ur- 
gency of which had been weighed in the closet, or appre- 
ciated in the Cutcherry, in Cuttack or in Banda, in the southern 
Concan, or the northern Circars. The presence of two more 
crown lawyers was a material guarantee for intelligence, in- 
dependence, and practical ability. The legislative table lay 
open for petition or remonstrance, or prayer for relief. Thus was 
formed a council which, if it could not fully represent all sections 
or classes, if it had no members to expound the wishes of Bengali 
landlords, or enterprising Anglo-Saxons, was. yet equally acces- 
sible to all parties, and insured a full and fair hearing for their 
claims. We believe this council hitherto to have worked well. 
It has displayed to the community that amount of talking which 
elucidates, without stopping, the business in hand. That its discus- 
sions are often dry and unsavoury, arises from the very nature of 
the subject discussed. What room can there be for eloquence or 
ornate periodson a bill for harbour dues, or for reducing the im- 
port duty on cotton ? And on really great and striking questions, 
such as the Hindu widow marriage, thechanges in land-tenures, the 
Black Acts, or the exaction of rents, or the alluvion bill, there has 
been an amount of practical, earnest, effective speaking, lit up 
occasionally by flashes of eloquence, which would not have been 
discreditable to older, more numerous, and more august assemblies. 
That the tendency of this body will be to enlargement, we do 
not doubt, nor do we anticipate any harm from the presence of 
an additional member or so, provided the selection be made at 
proper times, and from classes that really have some right to 
representation. But as yet the attempts at bringing the wnflu- 
ences of wealth, or of independence, to bear on the administra- 
tion of affairs, have resulted in nothing but the formation of cer- 
tain societies. ‘There have long been the well-known bodies of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Trades’ Association, which titles 
sufficiently indicate the interests of their constituents. There is 
the Indigo Planters’ Association which, if characterised sometimes 
by impetuosity and some recklessness of language, yet numbers 
many active, determined, and intelligent men, and is likely on 
the whole to prove an aid to effective good Government, counting 
its members by scores, and having correspondents in all parts of the 
country with definite and avowed objects. There is a body of 
native landholders which, in spite of its arrogant pretension to 
represent British India, represents, as all who have watched it 
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know, nothing except the class interests of wealthy Bengalis 
acred and consol’d up to their chins, who may perhaps do some 
service if they leave off meddling with the affairs of the N. W. 
Provinces, with which they have less concern than they have with 
those of Australia ; andif they will remember that active philan- 
thropy is not represented in the eyes of civilised Englishmen, by 
rounded periods, and indifferently good English. And lastly, there 
is a body of Mohammedan gentlemen, always later in the field than 
either Hindu or Anglo-Saxon, who, too, may rely on a fair 
hearing, if they learn that such societies have other duties 
than to write needless letters to the Inspector of Jails regarding 
the beards of felons. That these conflicting claims may some- 
times impede the vigorous and direct action of Government, 
besides being reflecters of thought and feeling, is undeniable. 
It only shows that in Bengal Proper there are societies with 
wealth to combine and intelligence to direct combination, and, 
as good government progresses and capital accumulates, the 
claims of such bodies, whether public, or selfish, or conflict- 
ing, will have to be thoroughly scrutinised and weighed. But 
we are still a long way from even dreaming about a complete 
representative Government, or of constituencies choosing their 
own nominees. And the mutiny, while it shows on the one hand, 
that political as well as military power can only be entrusted 
to natives with great precaution, and by slow steps, will, we 
hope, not effect any alteration in the wise and liberal maxim, 
by which Government has hitherto ruled India, for the benefit 
of the natives, and not for a handful of foreigners. This 

manly avowal is what, as the Directors of a great, though dying 
Company, we should reflect on with most pride, in considering 
a state-paper in which there is so much to be proud of. Yet 
for this sentiment, the Directors have been pronounced behind 
the age, and unfit to govern ! 

The oflice of Lieutenant-governor was created at the same 
time as the legislative council. If there ever was a person 
who succeeded to office with signal advantages, it is the present 
holder of the high appointment in question. Mr. Halliday 
had served in the judicial and in the revenue line. He had 
been secretary to the board of revenue and a register, as the 
officer is absurdly termed, of the Sudder Court. He was for eleven 
long years Secretary to the Government of Bengal. As Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, he had enjoyed the confidence 
of one of the wisest and most vigorous statesmen that ever 
swayed, by his personal character, the destinies of a great 
kingdom. He had given evidence in the year 1853, which 
had left a vivid remembrance on the minds of able statesmen of 
both Houses of Parliament, and had at home, no doubt, imbibed 
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all these influences which freshen and invigorate the dried-up 
currents of thought, and the seared sympathies of men who 
have long worked in the East. He came to his task, therefore, 
with an amazing amount of knowledge as to the evils, and their 
proposed remedies, prevalent in every branch of the adminis- 
tration from Patna down to Sandoway, from Debrooghur in 
Assam to Chota Nagpore and Cuttack. The time is not yet 
come when the results of his administration can be fairly 
laid before the public. But we have little doubt, that when that 
time does come, this Review will endeavour to do those results, 
whatever they may be, the most strict and impartial justice. 
Another change of still greater importance is the bestowal 
of all appointments in the civil service on successful competitors 
in a public examination. Here too, the time is not yet come, 
for a review of the effects of this remarkable measure on the 
qualifications, the character, and the tone of that body by which 
are held nearly all the large and the lucrative civil appointments 
which it is in the power of Government to bestow. But it is 
common for men, in the face of such a measure, to talk and 
write as if the avenue to this service were still barred to all but 
ee and friends of Directors, or as if competition, be its prac- 
ical effect what it may, was not theoretically the most fair, open, 
bn impartial test, which human invention had ever devis ed. The 
candidate for civil employment needs no qualifications, but those 
of retentive memory and ready wit. The door is opened wide 
to every educational institution, to every rank in life, to the 
sons of poor peers and poorer clergymen, or to the sons of those 
who have endeavoured, according to the measure and force of 
their powers, to vilify the character, to depreciate the aims and 
to lower the credit of the civil servants of India as hitherto 
appointed. The same class of writers and talkers fall into 
another error, which, though more excusable, is more amusing. 
They talk of doing away with an exclusive service altogether ; 
of “throwing down the barriers” between men in office and 
men unemployed: of abolishing the ‘ hateful distinctions ”? which 
have hitherto marked the position of men administering justice 
or collecting revenue, and that of independent Europeans fight- 
ing, like the Gow Chrom, each for their own hand. ‘These 
gentlemen must forgive us for reminding them that there never 
Was a country and there never will be a time, when the difference 
between “ inns” and “ outs” shall be obliterated. Were the service 
of Government to be recruited from the army, as the ‘ regular 
school of the nation,’ under the system advocated by Lord 
Ellenborough ; or were each Governor-general or Lieut.-governor 
empowered. to dispense all the enormous patronage of his 
Government in favour of men resident in this country, who 
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might have failed in three or four professions ere they took 
to this service of Government; or were the officials to be chosen 
under any other system, simple or far-fetched, which the earnest- 
ness of patriots or reformers could suggest as the grand panacea 
for abuses; we are afraid that there would still remain, at the 
end of every thing, the same unjust and arbitrary monopoly, 
the same abominable exclusiveness, and the same arrogant pride 
of place. There would still be a set of men connected with 
Government, discharging for monthly salaries all the various 
functions of civil administration; and another set seeking to 
make or to mar their own fortunes, receiving not one anna of 
money from the treasury, and holding an independent position 
which no one really seeks to vilify or contract. There would still 
be the same spectacle of Europeans, trading, acquiring tracts of 
land, making money in silk, in sugar, in indigo, and in all 
sorts of produce, who would be refused by other Europeans the 
claims to which they might consider themselves entitled, or 
might be compelled to do to others the justice whieh they 
themselves had denied. There would still be the tendency to 
attack and accuse which is characteristic of settlers, of men not 
in place, of men in opposition, and that quiet undisturbed reso- 
lution, which pursues its daily ‘routine of duties, which equally 
is characteristic of men in place or power. It is not in human 
nature that this distinction should be entirely effaced. The 
parties really to blame for enhancing it are those who indulge 
in unmeasured vituperation, and who do their best to array one 
class against another, and to convert what is merely a natural 
barrier between two specific lines of life, into a wide and irre- 
mediable breach. As long as there is any government, that 
government must have a set of salaried servants separated from 
those men who owe it no service, but that of the general allegi- 
ance and the wholesome subordination of subjects. An Indian 
reformer, who will make the recipient of the treasury money, like 
the occupant of the opposition benches, will effect what no real 
statesman has ever yet dreamed of ‘accomplishing, and what, 
most certainly, neither reform league nor patriotic association 
will ever live to see. Another partial error is to assume that 
the open system, as it has been termed, has proved a failure, or 
that from the set who have won their appointments by their own 
merits, there may not arise some men as qualified to keep down 
provinces in disturbed times, or to rule them equitably in peace- 
ful seasons, as those who have shone out conspicuously within 
the last year. Of the gentleman elected by competition, not one 
has yet attained the status of a magistrate, or had any opportu- 
nity for displaying anything more than a cultivated intellect, 
or a reasonable amount of zeal. How is it possible to be cer- 
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tain that from their ranks, there shall not arise a Montgomery or 
a Lawrence? We may have our own opinion as to the eventual 
tone and character of the Civil Service, as affected by the new 
measure, but it does appear to us that to institute any direct 
comparison between the old and the new men, is to indulge in 
the merest hazardous speculation, which can do no good. 

There is room for a separate paper on judicial law reforms past, in 
progress, and not yet in embryo, but some of the legislative enact- 
ments of the fast few years have been so important generally, that 
whether they partake of the nature of judicial improvements or 
not, they deserve a short notice now. One of the best and quiet- 
est laws ever passed for this country is Act XXXIII. of 1854. 
By this every decision, sentence, or final order, passed by any publie 
officer acting judicially, is to be written in the vernacular lan- 
guage of the officer passing it. There was an older Law of 1843 
which contained this salutary provision, but it applied to little 
else than the decisions of native and European judges in regular 
civil suits. The law of 1854 takes in Collectors, Magistrates, 
excise officers, salt agents, with all their subordinates, besides 
extending the duties of officers essentially judicial. The impor- 
tance of such a provision it is scarcely possible to over-estimate. 
It places a party, wishing to appear before any court, in a position 
to get at any decision he may want, recorded in the cali- 
graphy ¢ good or bad, and supported by the reasons, inconclusive 
or sufficient, of the presiding official. It does away with the 
interminable verbiage of quick-witted clerks trained to make 
the worse appear the better reason. It urges good men to even 
a greater exercise of acute reasoning and connected thought. 
It compels the inert or the inefficient, however much he may 
depend on his subordinates, to put his own mind or the reflec- 
tions of his am/ah on the Government stationery, in such lan- 
guage as he can best command. It greatly simplifies the 
matter for an appellate court. It goes a great way to annul 
the insertion of clauses in a judicial order, mtended to open a 
door for uncertainty or fraud. It enables the independent 
European to meet face to face the official European whom he is 
far too apt to deem his natural opponent. And by the judicious 
employment of translators who put the English into reasonably 
good Urdu or Bengali, it gives something of the same advantage 
to the natives, or to nine-tenths of our subjects. No public of- 
ficer has now any right to complain that owing to the miscon- 
ception, or the collusion, of his writer of decrees and judgments, 
the whole case was not fairly represented. No indignant suitor 
has any business to give vent to vague and general charges of 
incompetency and partiality, for he need only publish the un- 
just or partial decision in the nearest daily or weekly news. 
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Almost at the same time as the above, a further improve- 
ment was effected by a change in the law of evidence, 
By Acts XIX. of 1853 and IT. of 1855, the door for the recep- 
tion of the best evidence in any case is considerably enlarged, 
Parties to suits, having direct or indirect interest therein, may 
be examined in all suits at their own request, or at that of their 
adversaries. The production of important or relevant documents 
can be compelled. The rules for the attendance of witnesses, 
who evade processes, are more tightly drawn. The privileged 
communications made by client to lawyer are carefully respected. 
The primd facie authoritative evidence of all public documents, 
such as gazettes, laws, maps, proclamations, and the like, is clearly 
asserted. ‘The laws do, in fact, recognise what 7s good evidence, 
provide distinct rules for its admission, aflirm principles instead of 
merely recapitulating forms of procedure, and no longer pander 
to that unreasonable, and, to some, incomprehensible native preju- 
dice, which holds that, for men the most litigious in the whole 
universe, it is any discredit to appear in a court of justice, or to 
speak truth on oath. We have heard a good deal lately about 
the conciliation policy and its evil effects. Without committing 
ourselves to all the measures which are advocated under this sig- 
nificant phrase, we do assert that the principle enunciated by the 
above laws is not that of conciliation, but is one conformable to 
reason, experience, and philosophy ; and that objections to compli- 
ance with its provisions come with a bad grace from rich and in- 
fluential natives, who go to law for recreation, as much as for busi- 
ness, and will demur to nothing which may be done or said for 
them by their agents, except toendorsing it by their actual presence 
and voice in a court. The difference between absurd pleas as to 
injured caste or dignity and reasonable objections based on old so- 
cial customs is precisely that which we are all endeavouring to 
hit. And we believe that the above laws hit the mark long before 
the mutiny had taught men to be eloquent on exploded tradi- 
tions and departed creeds. 

Another law for the abolition of the laws of usury is one of 
weight that cannot yet be fully felt. By Act XXVIII. of 1855, 
the old limits of the wsura centesima, so familiar to the readers of 
Roman history, or of twelve per cent. per annum, is abolished. 
Any parties may make any agreement as to interest which to them 
may seem fit. The Mahajun Shylock may try and take from 
the ryot Antonio interest at one-fourth of the principal, which, 
it is to be admitted, has been hitherto enforced in spite of the 
old law. The courts will, of course, nowadjudge such interest 
as to courts of good conscience and equity, may, in disputed cases, 
appear to them reasonable. But owing to the extreme dilatori- 
ness of money lenders in sueing for their dues, but few of these 
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eases have as yet come before the law courts. It is easy to 
predict that frequent acrimonious discussions as to the rate of 
interest will take place between borrower and lender; and _ that 
considerable discrepancies will be found in the ruling of different 
courts on the point. But what is really wanted after the aboli- 
tion of a law which only encouraged fraud and forgery, is, the 
enactment of another law which shall reduce the limit of twelve 
years, on which a native mahajun may now sue on debts and ac- 
counts of twenty rupees each, to the reasonable limit of six years, 
fixed by the English law for such actions. The proposed valuable 
law of Mr. E. Currie reduces the period in actions for arrears 
of rent to three years, which we think three years too little. But 
the law in question will, with some alterations, deliver the ryot 
from an oppressing zemindar. Will no one lend a hand to save 
him for the accumulated demands of the usurious money lender, 
by reducing the time of action to something like reason and com- 
mon sense ? 

A law, important in theory, and hitherto but little felt in 
practice, is Act VIII. of 1851, which is simply a law enabling 
Government to levy tolls on public roads and bridges. Proceed- 
ings under this law were commenced both by Mr. Thomason 
and Mr. Colvin. Considering that the schedule of tolls was 
light, extending from two rupees for a four-wheeled carriage, to 
a few pie for mules, asses, and coolies loaded for hire, and that 
the proceeds of the tax were to be applied solely to the construc- 
tion and repair of bridges and roads within each respective 
Presidency, we do not see how any possible objection could be 
taken to such a law. But it is just the law which natives are 
sure to evade by all the subtlety and ingenuity of a native, 
adept at evasion. One of the most fixed social theories of a native 
is, that a road or a tank is a work of benevolence, not to say of 
piety, and that he has a right to travel over the one and to 
drink at the other for nothing. It is no use attempting to 
reason and to expatiate on the wear and tear of loaded bullocks 
and carts, travelling with pernicious uniformity in precisely the 
same ruts. Nor are toll bars of much use, unless erected at 
such points as to render escape impossible. A native will go 
ten miles round by a bad road, or right over the plains without 
any road at all, if he is able to do so, in order to avoid a toll of 
two annas. And it is astonishing how soon the convenient 
paths and by-ways, whereby the.tax-gatherer is baffled, become 
familiarly known, not only to the neighbouring villagers, but 
to all whose business leads them from one distant mart to 
another. Yet the justice and necessity of such a tax should 
lead us to shut our ears deliberately to all assertions of hardship 
or inconvenience on the part of any class, All men should pay 
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for roads, if they use them, as they do for the police or for any 
one of the objects of a good Government. With regard to 
Bengal, however, the law in question can hardly have been 
introduced in anything but the spirit of the gravest irony. In 
districts without roads, and at rivers without bridges, it is self- 
evident that no such tax can be collected. And this leads us to 
a wider branch of our subject, which is nothing less than the land 
and water communication of Lower Bengal. That Lower Bengal 
is a country watered by some noble streams, and intersected b 

hundreds of smaller rivers, and consequently well fitted for in- 
ternal navigation, one glance at the map, or one single tour in 
the interior, will cause every one to admit. Bengal has marts in 
its eastern and northern districts, stored with the produce of a 
thousand fertile plains, where may be seen anchored fleets of 
native boats of every conceiveable size and build. There is hardly 
a part of Bengal which has not some access to the metropolis 
by water. There is, consequently, hardly a district which has 
three good roads, kept in constant repair, running far in any 
three directions. And thus there arises an idea in some quar- 
ters, that in Bengal there does not exist that pressing necessity 
for roads which is felt in other parts of India; or that, if there 
were roads, the communication by water, under one of the 
canons of political economy, would still be preferred. It is 
with some regret that we observed a sentence in the memoran- 
dum of improvements published at the India House, and pre- 
fixed to this article, to the effect that roads, in India, “ were 
not a matter of absolute necessity.” To us they appear matters 
of the most pressing necessity, of the wisest policy, of the most 
paramount importance. They are the one thing, of which the 
absence paralyses or confines our action in every department of 
the state. They are as essential to the rapid and sure course of 
the executive power, to the security of life and property, and to 
the very existence of Government in emergencies, as they 
are to the diffusion of the capital of the merchant, or to the 
mere personal convenience of the casual traveller. Without 
them the post cannot travel above two and half miles an hour. 
By them, the active policeman would keep up a regular chain 
of communication with his fellow in the neighbouring dis- 
trict, and apprehend the plunderer with his stolen property, 
by overtaking or anticipating him at some one particular spot. 
Without a road the Inspector of jails, or the Inspector of 
schools, takes a week to accomplish what should be an affair 
of two nights. With a good road the magistrate may despatch 
an express to the seat of Government which enables it to 
send a detachment of troops, with speed and certainty, to an 

given point, and check, at once, an outbreak of the Santhals, a 
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conspiracy amongst the Ferazees, a revolt amongst the Mugs. 
Roads are the back-bone of the state. Without them Govern- 
ment is a mass of disjointed and unconnected districts, re- 
ceiving no advantages from, communicating no benefits to, each 
other. A decent road is a luxury to the poor man and to 
the rich. It cheapens the necessaries of life to the one, and it 
doubles the available resources of both. The Romans have left 
no greater proof of their civilisation than the roads with which 
they set their mark on a conquered country. England was 
famous for her Macadam, before she became famous by her 
Stephenson. And England will find all her philanthropy 
and all her zeal for Bengal to end in nothing, until that pro- 
vince, or such parts of it as are capable of amended land com- 
munication, shall be provided with cheap, suitable, and yet 
permanent roads. 

The roads must be cheap. The part of Bengal chosen must 
be suitable. Having expressed ourselves on the merits of roads 
in terms which may appear truisms to Englishmen, we deem 
it necessary to anticipate the obvious objection, that in one part 
of Bengal, roads could only be made at the cost of Kilby 
Tunnel, or of the Menai Tubular Bridge, and that, if made, they 
would not supplant the easy, old, and natural route by 
water: in short, either that roads are inexpedient from their 
cost, or superfluous owing to navigable rivers. Now we all 
know that many parts of Bengal are intersected by so many 
rivers, or not yet reclaimed from marshes of such enormous 
extent, that it would be hopeless to attempt to bridge the one, 
or to carry a road at a high-level embankment over the other. 
No man in his senses would talk of bridging the Poddha, the 
Meena, or even the Jaboona, or the Rupnarayan. Nor per- 
haps would it be desirable to run a road through the Chullum- 
mere, or what we have chosen to denominate the Salt Water 
Lake. In such a district as Backergunge, a sort of vulgar 
Venice, where every village has its own tide-creek, carts are 
utterly unknown, and a net-work of rivers is the only road. 
But there are, at least, ten districts round the commercial capi- 
tal of Bengal which require roads for the transport of their 
rich and diversified produce. Even here we are met by the 
arcument, that although the levels are good, the rivers less 
numerous and more under controul, and the country populous, 
it is useless to lay down roads unless they are regularly metal- 
led in engineering phrase, or made pucka according to the usual 
acceptation of the term. But here again would we reply that 
what is wanted is, a system of cheap earthen roads for Bengal, 
with substantial bridges over every river or nullah of moderate 
size, and with what are termed drain-bridges at low levels to 
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give the water of the rains an escape by its natural shed. 
The Grand Trunk road is unquestionably a noble work, and it 
might be possible, if expense were no consideration, to make 
two other such lines, one connecting Calcutta with Dacca, and 
another running to the foot of Darjeeling. But sueh roads, 
besides the original outlay, demand constant supervision, skilled 
labour, and timely repairs. In all districts to the immediate 
east and north of Calcutta, they would require to be made of 
brick. A brick road newly laid down and smoothed with the 
roller is a pleasant sight. But nothing is more unpleasant than 
the same road after eighteen months’ continuous traffic. The 
horseman will not expose his horse to its pitfalls. The springs 
of the four-wheeled carriage are endangered. The country 
eart quits the brick and prefers the earthen sides. With earth- 
en roads the case is quite different. The material is at hand. 
The skill required is that moderate amount of practical know- 
ledge which every servant of Government or active Planter can 
very soon acquire. The only difficulty is to command a supply 
of labour. Nor let it be imagined that earthen roads are inva- 
riably quagmires in the rainy season. There are three kinds 
of earth generally in the plains of Bengal. The balee or 
sandy, the dsas or mixed, and the mattial from matti, em- 
phatically earthy, and of the earth. A mixture of doas with 
sand at the top makes a splendid road, and even the thick 
tenacious clay of the low levels can be beaten down into a 
very solid embankment, which with some other earth at the 
top makes a capital road-way. Such roads are passable for horses 
or vehicies for nearly ze months in the year, The season of 
the heaviest rain is not that of the most constant traffic, and 
even if the road from July to September become uneven, it is, 
in any case, a better line than the mere cart tracks over the inun- 
dated plain. At all other periods of the year the earth road, 
if carefully repaired in November, is excellently fitted for the 
vehicles of both high and low. But to make a good road for 
all practical purposes, it must not terminate, at every twenty 
miles, in an unbridged river with steep banks and a ricketty ferry 
boat. The delay in crossing rivers is one of the greatest draw- 
backs to a journey in Bengal. It is an affair of three hours for 
a train of loaded bullock carts or for a Government treasure party. 
The ferry-man is asleep, or is eating his dinner, or is engaged 
witha party on the opposite bank. From the want of bridges ensues 
the neglect of roads. If the line were continuous and unbroken, 
and there were no need to unpack loaded carts at every river of 
fifty yards breadth, due attention to the state of the road would 
be compelled ea necessttate rei, There is one further argument 
which we have heard brought forward against the use of roads 
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in Bengal, which is, that the commercial community would 
prefer the winding but navigable river to the straight road, and 
as an illustration we have been told to look at England, where 
the value of canals was only increased by railways, instead of 
being depressed. The cases are not parallel. The traffic of the 
upper Ganges fell off enormously as soon as the grand trunk 
road was fairly opened in the Doab. The oranges and lime of 
Sylhet, the Jute of Serajgunge, the timber of Mymensing are, we 
admit, transported mainly by boats. But there is even now an 
enormous land traffic, in spite of natural difficulties, in all the 
districts near Calcutta. This mode is preferred for sugar, salt, 
and rice. The land carriage is less exposed to danger from 
storms or robbers, is much more expeditious, and is more easy 
of attainment. ‘To transport heavy articles a regular boat’s crew 
must be hired. But between the river and the merchant’s house 
carts must still be used. Thisoccasions double expense and toil. 
Besides, the small merchant or substantial ryot, who makes 
a little venture on his own account, probably possesses a cart or 
two himself, or can get them readily i in his own or the adjacent 
village. It is the object of many a thriving man to possess a 
stout cart and a pair of bullocks. It is not his object to be the 
owner of a boat even if he has a river near him. To drive a 
cart need not always entail loss of caste, as labouring at the oar 
would do. The consequence is that in all parts of the country where 
there is a choice of conveyances, we have known the cart to be 
preferred. We have counted carts in files of ten or twenty, tra- 
velling between one large gunge and another, or between the bazar 
and the village, for months consecutively in the year. The postal 
service entirely depends on good roads. The Inspectors of 
all departments travel by them, when they are to be had. The 
lower classes, whose practical benefits we are perpetually lectur- 
ing ourselves about, find a well-raised road an immense con- 
venience, if they have to go empty-handed for a journey of two 
days. ‘To the public servant, to the merchant, to the native in 
quest of service or employment, to the school-master, to the police- 
man and to the general superintendent of any known and un- 
known department, a decent road, with a good water-way and 
bridges over all moderately sized rivers, would be a vast saving 
in expense, in temper, in trouble, and in time. Give us roads,and the 
natural water carriage may still be left for those who prefer it. 
We have some practical knowledge of the districts in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, and we will commit ourselves to our 
opinion that to do them fair justice we must give them dozens of 
roads. To be practical, the road should be made of the com- 
mon earth of the country thoroughly beaten down. The line 
should be well-raised above the surrounding fields, and not less 
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than eighteen feet in breadth. Wherever it may be necessary to 
make a bridge of masonry for the water-shed of the country, the 
road for twenty feet on each side of the bridge should be laid 
down with brick. If this be not done, as sure as rains descend, and 
earth is porous or crumbles by exposure to sun and traffic, so 
surely will there be a divorce between the masonry and the earth 
work within three years. Wherever there is a bridge, there is 
a slight elevation in the surface of the road. ‘The bricks 
remain firm, the earth melts away. After the first year the 
bridge is six inches higher than the road. After the second, 
it is a foot or more: at the end of the third, if no repairs are 
made in the interval, there is a complete breach on one or both 
sides, and the bridge stands untouched, but inglorious alone. 
We repeat that it is not at all necessary that, to do Lower Ben- 

al justice, we should commence a vast system of expensive 
metalled roads. ‘The material for such roads does not exist in 
Bengal. The burnt bricks which supply the place in all 
Stations, and in some of the suburbs of Calcutta, must be 
numbered by millions, if a road is to be laid down for any dis- 
tance with pucka material. The most constant attention is 
required to keep such roads in repair. A bad road of brick, 
crumbled into holes, is far worse than a bad road of common earth. 
The latter are less expensive, more pleasant to travel over, and 
more readily repaired. Occasionally, it may happen that a line 
of road passes through a very low level of country or a stiff 
clayey soil. In such “places, half a mile or one mile of brick work 
may be expedient. It was on this principle that the Grand 
Trunk road was first laid down, so that gradually the earth work 
became the exception: the brick, the granite and the sun-hur, 
became the rule. But as a general principle we advocate no grand 
system of imperial lines, “raised and metalled, no splendid sus- 
pension bridges, nor even such fine structures as the bridge over 
the Leelajan on the road between Raneegunge and Benares, 
What is required for the convenience of the traveller, and for 
the transport of goods, is a connected system of common 
earthen roads, repaired regularly every November at the close of 
the rains, with bridges at every dip in the land for the water- 
shed of the country: with brick work instead of earth work 
for ten or twenty yards on each side of such bridges: with 
now and then, in special cases, a mile of brick work, if the road 
skirts or traverses deep a snipe marsh: and with good substantial 
bridges of sau/ timber laid on piles of the same material or on 
pillars of masonry, over every stream, nullah, 4/a/, or water course, 
which is not more than 100 yards across. Give us, by way of 
instalment, half a dozen such bridges, and one hundred miles of 
new road every year, and we will venture to say that in six years,, 
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time we shall have little ground for talking of the systematic 
neglect of our earliest and richest acquisition. 

The extension of railways to Bengal, so far from obviating 
the necessity of roads, will redouble it. There is a well arranged 
scheme on foot for a railway which shall sweep through two 
or three fine districts from Calcutta to Comercolly on the 
Ganges. The line will save eight, ten, or twelve dreary days 
of travel through the Sunderbunds, and will engross the whole 
produce of Kishnaghur, of Jessore, of Rajshahye, and of Pubna, 
though its whole length, with branches to two stations, 
may not much exceed 150 miles. It is contrary to all experi- 
ence whatever to suppose that the traffic which this line will 
either invigorate or literally call into existence, will not require 
branch roads to meet the railway at a dozen different points. 
Without roads, indeed, we shall tumble into a quagmire, literally 
or metaphorically, at every reform. 

From roads we turn to measures for the peace and tranquillity 
of the subject, and for the security of property and life; and it 
is satisfactory to find that during the last fourteen years, very 
considerable additions have been made to the agency by which 
crime is detected and repressed. There is the Dacoity Com- 
mission, which deserves a more ample notice than we can give 
it, which has done wonders in annihilating or dispersing whole 
gangs of criminals, and which might have effected more, had 
the trial of the Dacoit been held to be final, not indeed before the 
heads of the department, Mr. Wauchope, Mr. Jackson, or the 
late Mr. Ward, but before the Sessions Judge specially appoint- 
ed to try cases of this kind. We would simply cut off all 
connection between the Sudder Court and the dacoit tried and 
convicted. He would have had his preliminary investigation, 
and his fair and formal trial at the sessions. Why should he 
have one single more chance of escape before a court already 
overwhelmed with business,—a court which has the unfortunate 
reputation of having released in thirty years more scoundrels 
than any other institution in twice the time, and which, be it 
composed of judges the most learned, the most upright, the 
most intelligent in the universe, is, from its nature as a court 
of record and not of living evidence, simply disqualified from 
forming that correct judgment of mere facts and faces, which 
a judge can do who has the talking witness before him as 
well as the written record? We believe that there is no 
government in the world which, bent on extirpating a crime 
like Dacoity, and on employing adequate means to that end, 
would mar its best intentions by refusing to extend the 
law, or to entrust to a competent court of sessions a salutary 
discretion to imprison dacoits for sixteen years or even for life, 
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without even a lodp-hole of escape. It would be too novel 
and too startling a disregard of the twaddling philanthropy 
about necessary supervision and proper safeguard against haste 
and injustice. It is simply the old story of the bad fairy who 
at the last moment, neutralised all the good gifts of her assem- 
bled compeers. ‘There is, and there has been long in India, an 
evil genius which restrains our executive, contracts our benefi- 
cence, vitiates our conceptions, emasculates our laws. We are 
the miserable victims of timidity and weakness, where we are 
actuated by the purest motives and the most unselfish public 
spirit. ee 

As regards increased superintendence and diminished jurisdic- 
tion, it is more satisfactory to note that, in the period alluded to 
of fourteen years, we have seen established at least thirty-five 
sub-divisions, comprising on an average about three thannahs 
a-piece. It is needless to expatiate on the advantages of this 
measure. There is speedier justice. There is more thorough 
knowledge of districts. There isa greater chance of the pre- 
vention of agrarian outrage, and of the detection of organised 
crime. The establishment of a new sub-division is treated as a 
public benefit. It is with regret that we occasionally see Re- 
formers and Associations wilfully or ignorantly shutting their 
eyes to these improvements, and arguing as if there were the 
same paucity of officers as there was fifteen years ago, and 
saying that plaintiffs and witnesses had to go sixty miles to lay 
a complaint before the “ nearest magistrate.” Wecan point out 
many districts where no single person in any thannah, however 
remote or jungly, can by any possibility have to walk more 
than twenty-five miles for redress. And in many parts the sub- 
divisions being about thirty miles from the head station, it is 
obvious that fifteen miles is the farthest limit. Moreover 
the establishment of a sub-division is usually followed by that 
of a post office, and sometimes by that of a dispensary. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the convenience of letter-boxes 
and medicines. 

The tendency to anticipate or to oppose the law, so common 
to landholders throughout Bengal, whenever their supposed 
rights to crops, to rents, or to lands, are concerned, will be still 
further checked by the progress of the Survey. This excellent 
measure has been well organised for the last seven years, and the 
circle of operations is gradually increasing. The ultimate effect 
of the Survey will be to set litigation at rest. The pri- 
mary consequence is to call it into action. It is like cleansing a 
foul drain or a neglected suburb, whereby the first fruits of con- 
servancy may be an increase of disease. So with the Survey. 
Its first effect is to revive disputes, to fan into flame old quarrels, 
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and to set new claims a-going. As any dissatisfied party may 
sue within three years, in the civil court, to set aside the boun- 
dary of the survey Amins, it is clear that fora few years to 
come there will be a new crop of law suits. But that, in the end, 
the country will be more quiet, and that land-marks will be less 
liable to removal, there can be nodoubt. At the same time the 
results of the Survey would have been more generally acknow- 
ledged had the Government insisted that all landholders, and 
Talookdars should erect masonry pillars to mark the boundaries 
of their estates. As it is, the surveyor makes his careful mea- 
surement by chain and compass, draws out his field surveys, and 
in the end produces a useful and accurate map of the district. 
In his series of maps every natural feature of any importance, 
and the outer boundary of every estate and every village, can be 
readily found. Asa mark of his labours he has left sundry 
pillars of mud at the outside of villages, item ut discerneret 
arvis. These mud pillars, under the influence of climate, are 
gradually vanishing. Ina year or two more every trace of 
them will be gone. There will, of course, be the map in the 
collectorate, which any officer who is puzzled in a boundary 
squabble, may send for in future years. But how much more 
easy and commodious for all parties would have been a strong 
masonry pillar, not to be removed, not to be mistaken, not 


liable to injury [rom exposure, standing like a march dike, 
‘ Plain for all folk to see.’ 


We are of course reminded that as the Survey was intended for 
the benefit of the landholders, it was ¢heir business to erect 
permanent structures, and that they were invited to do so ac- 
cordingly. But he is a venturous person who would ever con- 
ceive it posible that any landholder should take the slightest 
trouble or expence to aid Government in such a measure as the 
determination of old feuds. Why, indeed, should a zemindar 
spend one anna on a project which would prevent affrays, adjust 
rival claims, give peace to quarrelsome or excited villagers, and 
sear and shut up the very source of litigation ? There was but 
oue mode in which masonry pillars could be erected. Govern- 
ment should have employed the workmen and charged the cost to 
the landholders, like an arrear of revenue. But this would, of 
course, have involved us in a mighty clamour about perpetual 
settlements and vested rights. So the plan was shorn of half its 
excellence, like so many others. 

Still further to pursue the subject of landed interests, we have 
to lament the postponement of Mr. Grant’s bill for the pre- 
servation of under tenures. We can hardly wonder at the alarm 
which this bill excites in the minds of the native aristocracy of 
Bengal. Neither do we expect universal sympathy with Mr. 
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Currie’s comprehensive act for the realisation of rents and the 
settlement of all questions that arise between landlord and 
tenant. It seems to us, however, that the bill must be subjected 
to several modilications both of ‘principle and of detail, The 
principle, that a ryot has a clear mght to have his amount of 
rent settled for a term of years, 1s excellent. So is that) which 
recognises his rights as a tenant, and which gives him a 
che ‘ap and easy mode of vindicating his position. But the 
section, which de ‘prives all landholders. of the power of ecompel- 
ling the attendance of ryots to adjust differences or settle about 
rents, seems to us open to the very gravest objection. If this 
clause pass, there is an end of all good understanding between 
landlord and tenant. A few men leagued together, under bad 
advice, may keep a small Talookdar out of every farthing of his 
rent for months. Not a servant of the talookdar will dare to 
set foot in the village, because he 1s not allowed by the Act to 
compel attendance ; and no ryot, and no person indeed, in_ this 
country, ever can be got to pay his debts without compulsion, or 
ever recards a summons for attendance anywhere as other than, 
to a certain extent, compulsory. A wide breach will be made 
between those who pay, and those who receive rent. In all 
doubtful eases where there is a balance of power, in all villages 

where the Jandholder is not all-powerful, there will be an end 
of all voluntary payments, of all g: atherings at the zemindar’s 

house or village sufcherry for the sake of procuring delay or 
indulgence, or for the mere adjustment of accounts. There will 
be nothing left for the pte or defrauded landholder, but 
the stamp. paper, the sharp summary suit, and the vexatious 
attachment. In the end the ryot will rue his temporary licence, 
and pay in heavy damages for the arrears he has wilfully incurred. 
Instead of adjustment we shall hear of nothing but sales. It seems 
{ous no argument to say that the power of sending a peon to 
collar a reeusant vill: iger has been occasionally abused, and that 
helpless or unoffending parties have been dragged miles in the 
sun and shut up for days in an onut-office. Every power and 
every law in this country have been abused in some way. 
And, for one instance of oppression, we are prepared to show 
scores of instanees when the necessary privilege has been exercis- 
ed to the mutual advantage of both parties, where it has resulted 
in forbearance on the one hand, and real attempts to pay on the 
other, and where in the end it has obviated that recourse to 
legal measures which by the proposed Act will be the only 
remedy left. We sincerely hope that the whole of this clause 
will be struck out of the Act. Hitherto, we have done nothing 
for the ryot. By this clause we should be doing far too 
much : placing him in a false and insecure position, and really 
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damaging the just rights of the zemindar. Equally open to 
objection appear to us the clauses which leave cases under filty 
rupees without any appeal. ‘These are the very cases in which 
one appeal is of the most paramount necessity. A case of forty- 
nine rupees, fifteen annas, and nine pie may be decided, as the 
Draft Act stands, by a hasty Deputy Collector, who is burning 
to be off after dacoits in his capacity of Deputy Magistrate, 
or by an indolent Collector who is anxious to escape worry. The 
case may be, to the ryot, his great Douglas case, the one 
portentous or striking event in his whole life-time; yet, with 
the exception of a proviso that under new evidence he may 
claim a review of judgment, he is to be left without any re- 
medy whatever from a partial, careless, or iniquitous decision, 
The principle for which we contend in all civil cases is that there 
should be one appeal in every such suit, as a matter of right, 
of whatever amount. As litigants and courts, as judges and laws 
are constituted in this country, there should be two opinions 
given on all such eases. It is the excess of the power of appeal 
in civil suits, and its absurd and unjust licence in criminal cases, 
that we contend against as loudly as any man. But this will 
cut matters short altogether. Again, the provisions for delay, for 
the recording of issues in eases by the Collectors, for the production 
of new evidence, for the admission of plaints without stamps, 
in certain instances, will all require to be very carefully watched. 


The principle of the bill is eularged summary Jurisdiction, If 


we do not take eare, we shall be doing nothing except turning 
the Collectorate into a small civil court, with all the defects and 
none of, the advantages of the latter. We shall either get 
summary and despotic decisions without redress, or we shall 
introduce prolixity and delay without the set-olf of careful 
investigation and elaborate final judgment. 

From the Survey, the rent bill, and the bill for under-tenures, 
we turn to the monopoly of salt. The ery against this ‘ odious 
tax’ has at length somewhat ceased. Men have listened to 
reason, and have acknowledged that as taxes must be levied by 
some process or other, the tax on salt, though on one of the neces- 
saries of life, is as equitable and moderate a tax as financial skill 
and philanthropy mingled can devise. It may perhaps be 
found possible to reduce the tax on this article from two rupees 
eight annas, the highest point, or from two rupees, to one 
rupee eight annas, or to one rupee a maund, all over India. A 
uniform rate of this kind on the Bengal salt, which is now 
taxed at two-eight ; on the rock salt of the Punjab now taxed 
at two rupees; on the salt from Ajmere, and the Sambhur lake 
now taxed at two rupees, and below Allahabad at two-cight— 
would bring down the tax, over a very large part of India, to 
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the rate which it is now levied at in Madras: and to establish 
uniformity, it would be necessary to raise the tax in Bombay 
from twelve annas to one rupee. An unvarying rate by which 
only one part of India would not be beneficially affected, would 
increase consumption, diminish the temptation to smugeline, 
and benefit consumers generally. Importation of home-made 
salé has been permitted for some years. Manufacture near 
Calcutta under excise regulations is now offered to merchants 
and speculators. Uniformity of taxation will probably be the next 
reform. But meanwhile we are satisfied that to have to eat 
taxed salt is one of the least grievances of the agricultural 
population. To get at the hardships which the ryot really feels, 
is occasionally quite feasible. We have heard complaints volun- 
teered of bad landlords, of corrupt police, of truculent Naibs and 
Gomastahs, of scanty water, of unproductive soils, of unfavora- 
ble climate, and of dear rice. But even in this’ year of high 
prices, vague rumours, and uneasy feeling, we have never been 
assailed with outcries as to the harshness of a tax on salt. We 
can conscientiously say that the ryot feels this tax no more 
than he does the scarcity of fish, or of green vegetables, or of 
his one luxury, tobacco—all three of which are untaxed edibles, 
in great request, and every now and then hard to_be come by. 
A bad law, an inert functionary, and an oppressive landlord, are 
things which depress the ryot far more than the Government 
salt tax of two- eight a maund. Fifty miles of good roads and 
bridges, a new sub- division, or a Small Cause Court, would do 
him more good than an edict that should abolish the salt 
agencies, introduce thousands of stew pans into the Sunderbunds, 
and open the mines of the Salt Range to all the hatchets of the 
Punjab. 

The reforms of the post office are obviously those which are 
soonest felt by the Europeans and the educated part of the 
native community. To the thousand who neither read nor 
write, or who only know just sufficient to spell out a receipt 
for rent, and scrawl their own name to an agreement, the intro- 
duction of stamps and of travelling inspectors can be of no concern 
whatever. Indirectly, perhaps, every one may feel the benefit of 
more rapid intellizence without being aware of it. But it is quite 
clear that, however advantageous it may be to see everywhere 
roomy post offices, more careful post masters and energetic 
inspectors, the one great thing for celerity and certainty is a crood 
line of roads. Without this itis useless to boast of post office re- 
form. As usual, too, we could not effect a really good reform 
without marring it by a blunder in execution. It was necessary 
to have centralisation, uniformity, extended supervision. With 
this view, the travelling inspectors were made subordinate, not 
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to the local Government, but to the Government of India. Theo- 
retically it sounds well that there should be one controlling 
authority for the runners in Tellicherry and for the runners in 
Debrooghur, who may each unconsciously be the instruments 
of direct communication between two such remote distriets, 
Practically, it is impossible that an important department 
should ever work well, if exempt from the orders of the loeal 
Governor, who feels the defect, who is anxious for the improve- 
ment, who bears the blame, or snatches at the credit, and who 
is equally powerless to reward, to punish, or to interfere. It is 
a revival of the old, detestable, and exploded system by which 
the military department chose the officers to superintend and 
to repair the public works with which the civil Government 
alone had to do. By whatever names supported, by whatever 
precedent it may be dignified, such a system of division ean 
never work well. In the post office it is working now with the 
most admirable regard of the unities of the drama, and with the 
most complete failure of practical stage effect. 

The sure and progressive reform in jails, of the last four years, 
will be a saving in expense, and will remove a great blemish in 
our administration. As yet the reforms have been confined 
to the abolition of the out-door system of labour in gangs on 
roads and conservancy purposes, in which the prisoners used 
to look after their custodians and remind them when it was 
time to return to the jail, and to the introduction of in-door 
work on common or coarse manufactures. The very greatest 
success has attended this system. Discipline can be enforced. 
Tasks are set which must be accomplished, or positive incon- 
venience is the result. The hard-working benefit by the early 
completion of their task. Health, so far from being injured, is 
preserved by the avoidance of exposure to heat and wet. The 
cost of maintaining convicts has been lessened. The articles of jail 
manufacture are in great request in the market. All these are posi- 
tive results. The classification and division of prisoners, attempts 
at reform and education, the introduction of the silent or soli- 
tary system, in Bengal proper, have yet to take place. But we 
may be quite certain that with an Inspector like Dr. Mouat, we 
shall not have to wait longer than is necessary for that able public 
servant to mature and adjust his plans. It is a curious feature 
in the changes and chances of official life, that aman who passed 
many years of his career in attempting to direct the education 
which should lift men above crime, keep them out of jail, and teach 
them to respect the laws, should now be endeavouring again 
to raise men in jail, degraded by crime and punished as trans- 
gressors. A Hindu Pundit would say that this connexion was 
the consequence of deeds done in a former birth. 
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Some of the above reforms are unquestionably instalments of 
that long delayed settlement of account which is the due of 
Bengal proper. We can find no fault with them except that 
they are too few. The mutinies, ruinous as they have been 
hiherto to the exchequer, to expenditure on publie works, to 
beneficial improvement of all kinds, and to settled theories, have 
yet done good in this, that they may end in a new police for 
Bengal. It is well known that a police battalion is being drilled 
and organised at every station on this side of India. The new 
men, chosen from coolies, from Christians, from Bengalis 
themselves, from any set. of men except. Hindustanees, are 
learning to march, wheel, and act in unison. Every care 
being taken that the new battalions do not form the nucleus 
of another sepoy army, there is reason to hope that they may 
he found adequate to repress ordinary agrarian outrage and 
disgraceful affrays. A Bengali may perhaps be taught that 
with drill, discipline, and arms, though with no more liking 
for hard fiehting than his forefathers, he is fully the match for 
countrymen, his equals in physical courage, but his inferiors in 
combination and regular training. There is no reason why 
the common Jaftial, employed by fighting zemindars as occa- 
sion may require 1 it, should not do ‘ood | service in the cause 
of order and law. Fifty policemen that can keep together, 
form in line or square, and fire low, onght to make attacks on 
factories, and bloody affrays regar dine boundaries, impossible oc- 
eurrences. A few Sowars such as every magistrate has in the 
Upper Provinces, will, for eight months in the year, give addi- 
tional strength to the executive. With a new police and a dacoity 
commission, increasing in effectiveness, dacoity and the lattial 
system should not live five years longer. 

We promised at the commencement of this paper to give at 
least one instance of the danger of attempting too much, And 
one such is the attempt, shout two years ago, to esti ablish Courts ot 
small causes, on the model of that which has worked so well 
in Caleutta, all over the Mofussil. Such a court, dispensing 
with written proceedings and sweeping away all cumbrous forms, 
had for sometime been in contemplation during the reign of 
Lord Dalhousie. But as an experiment which would do away 
with supervision and with much of the power to appeal, it was 
desirable that such courts should only be established where 
there was something like facility of public and official observation. 
We understand that it was the first intention of Government 
to have had one small cause court in every district, and that 
the new eourt should have been incorporated with the chief 
Moonsiti’s court at every Sudder Station. For our own part, we 
should have been quite content to have seen the experiment tried 
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at either or all of the four large cities of Dacca, Moorshedabad, 
Patna and Cuttack. There is a large population at these cities. 
There are at each scores of shopkeepers, native dealers, and 
money lenders, who would readily resort to sucha court. In the list 
of residents are many Europeans official and independant. There 
was thus every chance of success, andevery safeguard against : abuse. 
There was a numerous clienfe/a, a good ready- made judge in 
the chief Moonsiff, usually the best officer of his er ide, and 
ample power of observation and check. After a year’s trial the 
operation of the act might, by the insertion of one short clause, 
have been extended at the option of the executive Government, 
to any other district, town, or bazar, But when the measure 
was put into shape, not only were large cities and head Stations 
selected for the scheme, but every single Moonsiff, out of some 
three hundred and more scattered over the country, were to be 
made Judges of Courts of Small Causes. The act swelled toa 
huge size. The change seemed portentous. Opinions, as usual, 
were called for, and good sense and extravagance, twaddle and 
right reason, flowed for some weeks to the great reservoir in 
which are et ngulphed so many sound projects, so many silly 
chimeras, so many useless references, so much of all the high and 
of all the low parts of Indian official nature. The result is not far 
to seek. The over zealous reformer proved the real obstructive. 
The man who would have given too much, ended by giving 
nothing at all. The measure is shelved, like so many others, 
and we are unable to give any other explan: ution of the cause 
of miscarriage. There is still but one Small Cause Court on this 
side of India; and with ample opportunity, with doubts resolv- 
ed, with thinking and earnest men unanimous on the subject, 
with opposition hushed or never roused, with abundant means 
of selection as to place, and persons, and procedure, a trumpery 
debt of ten rupees must be still be sued for, within an absurdly 
lax limit of twelve years, just as the repossession of a fine estate 
or the right of fishery in an extensive marsh must be sued for, 
by the most cumbrous forms and by the most unnecessary 
repetition. 

In the same way we are waiting for the new criminal and 
civil codes, and for the bill for amended civil procedure, Of 
course on the mutinies may be laid much of the unfortunate delay 
in carrying out these and other measures, But this fact only 
shows—we will not say the danger—but the extreme uncer- 
tainty of all vast reforms. The reforms of the last few years 
may shortly be summed up as follows. We have commenced to 
govern Bengal as a separate province, as fully entitled to the undi- 
vided attention of a single Governor, as the Punjab or as Madras. 
We have in hand several Bills intended to make landed property 
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more valuable and more secure. Weare at length aroused to the 
necessity of supplying the defects of the Per petual Settlement, 
and of doing something for the ryot. The civil service is thrown 
open as wide as it can be, if it is to remain a regularly consti- 
tuted service at all, to which men of talent and character may 
devote themselves from the age of twenty-two. The efficiency 
of all the junior members of that service is guaranteed by two 
searching examinations in languages, in judicial and revenue 
law, and in practice, which we suspect men who talk contemptu- 
ously of the sttsinnnent of young magistrates, would find it 
extremely inconvenient to have to undergo. There is an improved 
system for the receipt of letters : would that we had a surer 
and speedier means of letter-conveyance ! There is one rail- 

way at work, a promise of two more, and an electric telegraph 
to the eastern provinces of which nothing i is now wanting, but 
the Signallers. ‘There are, in short, such results as we have been 
endeavouring to set forth in this paper. 

The gist of our remarks is, that admitting how much remains 
to be done for Bengal, we are indueed to think that more will 
be effected by simply dealing with separate subjects as they arise. 
We are aware by what contemptuous epithets such a course is 
usually designated. It is piece-meal legislation. It is bit-by-bit 
reform. It is curing one member when the whole body is 
diseased. It is cleansing an Augean stable by a rivulet. It is 
superficial ; it is patch-work; it is a miserable conclusion to 
a loud vaunt. To these and similar phrases we should turn a 
deaf ear. The fact is that, in Bengal at least, during a century 
of Government, there have grown up so many separate interests, 
so many particular rights, opinions so conflicting on certain 
points, so much that is secured by prescription or possession, or 
made endurable and familiar by custom and time, that it is no 
easy matter to make a root and branch reform. It is different 
with a new province like the Punjab, or with a country like the 
Doab of Hindustan, whence so many old land marks have been 
ruthlessly swept away. It is easy ploughing and cultivating in 
avirgin soil. Had the zemindars of Be neal, in some hour 
of ineredible folly, risen up against the Government, it would 
no doubt, have been a pleasant task to have declared the Per- 
petual Settle ‘ment at an end, to have re-assessed the country, and 
to have given the peasantry their unquestionable rights. Not 
that we have no sympathy with grand and swelling sentiments 
of reform. All we say is that they are apt to remain sen- 
timents. More we believe is to be done by a brief law in 
one place, by a clause or section in another, , by supplying one 
defect, or introducing one little reform at a time, than by fram- 
lng constitutions and propounding the noblest schemes. We had 
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rather hear that a law was actually in print for curt: ling the 
absurd privilege of appeal allowed to dacoits, burglars and thie Ves, 
than hear that Mr. Grant and Mr, Peacoe k were absorbed in 
the re-perusal of the proposed criminal code. It would give us 
more pleasure to know that six substantial bridges, fit for all 
ordinary traffic, had been constructed over six rivers anywhere 
within 200 miles of Caleutta, or that a man might drive his 
carriage ge Caleutta to Kishnachur, without getting into a 
boat, than to hear that the most elaborate estimates, with 
plans and levels the most scientifically drawn, for a metalled 
road to connect the metropolis with Darjeeling, had been 
laid before the secretary for the department of public works. 
Two new sub-divisions, three or four new post ollices, a couple 
of dispensaries, the survey of a district completed, a single 
Small Cause Court as an experiment, a few laws like <Aet 
IV. of 1810, Act V. of IS48, or the law of evidence of 1853, 
one-half of Mr. Currie’s bill, all Mr. Grant’s ditto, fifty verna- 
cular schools based on the indigenous system raised and im- 
proved ;—such things, if accomplished facts, as our Gallie 
neichbours call them, would excite in us a ‘degree of quiet 
satisfaction which it is next to impossible to derive from pro- 
mises the most liberal, intentions the most beneficent, theories 
the most errand, We are anxious not to be misunderstood. 
We have ail sympathy with men who grapple with some one 
givantic evil, and wrestle with it even unto death. We are 
fur from saying that there are not some evils in Bengal for which 
annihilation is the sole remedy. We should have no objection 
to see Bengal legally macadamised to-morrow. We should be 
almost prepared to vote a testimonial to the man who would 
abolish by Jaw, as far as law can abolish anything in this 
country, the discreditable and iniquitous system of secret trusts 
or Jenani, which prevails all over the lower provinces, subordinate 
tono one mood legal or social object, but ministering only to oppres- 
sion, confusion, and fraud. We will eladly join heart and hi ind, 
as far as this Review is concerned, to forward any one distinct 
great measure, to complete any single attempt at codification, 
to extinguish, finally, any one positive evil. But our experience 
of the past is too bitter to lead us to trust in the diserimina- 
tion of men who are for ‘ sweeping away.’ There are so many 
obstacles to be surmounted, such a fearful amount of waiting 
to be got through, so muc h inertness to be stirred up, so many 
conditions to be provided for, such a war of words, such a waste 
of labour, such a disregard of valuable time, such a latent fear 
lest, after all, we may not be destroying some safe-guard or 
creating some new source of confusion, or merely turning 
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4.22 REFORM BY INSTALMENTS. 
the current of bad passions from one channel into another, that 
we have come, in sorrow and humiliation, to look on all grand 
projects with doubt and dismay. At the risk of being taxed 
with faint-heartedness, we prefer the bye-paths to the high 
roads. Instead of calling out for new codes and comprehensive 
measures we will gladly ‘subscribe, with any one, to any decent 
petition for Reform by Instalments, and for Instalments of 
Reform, 
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Art. VII.—1. The Oude Proclamation. 
9, Mr. Beadon’s Circular Letter. 


3. The Indian Newspapers, May 1857 to May 185 
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(PSHE year 1857, momentous in its history to a large portion of 

the globe, and deeply interesting to all, found the British 
empire in India, after having received a most unprecedented 
blow from a quarter quite unexpected, emerging from its difli- 
culties, and in the full tide of a career of conquest over its ene- 
mies. The commencement of 1858 carried that career towards 
its inevitable goal, and was moreover characterized by the first 
step towards reconstruction. 

The British community in India were stunned and _ surprized 
at the calamities that had fallen upon them. Various ways of ac- 
counting for it have been put forth, with more or less success in 
leading the public mind. Some of these views have been distin- 
euished by depth and intimate acquaintance with the subject, 
others by erude speculation. The public instinct was at first for 
vengeance on the murderers of their slaughtered and outraged 
countrymen, and when the immediate ery for vengeance had 
passed, it still argued for their punishment as a means, and the 
only one that was left to us, to deter from future attempts, al- 
ways excepting the grand preventive, and now universally admit: 
ted necessity, of resting our empire upon the bayonets of British 
troops. On this point men’s minds are by no means satisfied. 
The hesitation and delay which followed the capture of Lucknow, 
and the evident disinclination of those having the direction of 
affairs to address themselves at once to the extirpation of rebel- 
lion throughout the land, did not escape public comment, and 
the newspapers for April 1558 are full of indignant comments 
and angry remonstrances upon what was not being done at the 
time. Still, in the midst ofall this excitement, the question is 
continually passing from mouth to mouth—how is the country 
to be administered ? The declarations in Parhament have re- 
moved apprehensions of the legislative measure as affecting this 
country. Indeed it was only among the officers of the army 
that uneasiness was felt, and that again as affecting their per- 
sonal interests. The community knew that India is and must 
be governed in India, and it looked to the supreme government 
only for asolution of the question. It was manifest that the old 
system had completely broken down, there was something “ rotten 
in the state of Denmark ;” and, while admitting this fact 
to the full, and clamoring in the rude untutored way, which per- 
tains to a British public, for strengthening the hands of execu- 
tive Government, and for protective laws for Europeans as a class, 
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the publie opinion of this country has never ceased to desire that 
the reconstruction of the Government should be in the interests 
of the millions of India, believing as it does that the surest and 
the best way 1s to introduce, as far as possible, the enterprise and 
energy of their own countrymen into the affairs of this |: and, and 
to stand manfully by the rights and dignity of Her Majesty’s 
crown. 

Undoubtedly the first information necessary, that we may in- 
dicate the path for the future, is a knowledge of the cause of the 
miseries we have Just passed through 1, and unfortun: itely this is, 
and probably will remain for ever, a matter of opinion and con- 
jecture. We donot believe there isa man from Cape Comorin 
to the Khyber, European or native, that can answer this question, 
soas to command the assent of all. We therefore put forth 
eur views in ali diflidence, endeavouring to give authority 
for holding them, and founding them principally « on the history 
of the past, which appears to us a much surer foundation than any 
consideration of contemporary events. Not however that we 
would exclude the latter from our means of furnishing reasons, 
but we would use them to illustrate historical records on the one 
hand, while on the other, we would draw on those records to sup- 
ply the causes of the oecurrenees which have so much startled us 
all. 

We commence therefore by asserting our principles, and then 
bringing forward what we can in support of them. From this we 
propose to draw deductions indicating the course to be pursued 
for the future. It is our belief that the normal state of Asiatic so- 
ciety is anarchy, and the genius of the people is ever ripe for re- 
volt; which however, as it is normal, sits light upon them, 
and is not usually carried to the extent that might be anticipated. 
We have governed them on the supposition that they possessed at 
bottom a love of order and innate reverence of law, whereas we 
believe that their instinets are towards disorder, and that they 
despise law, All our errors spring from this cause. It has induc- 
ed us to give them an amount of liberty they cannot comprehend, 
and can only put to bad uses, arf it has made us trust the mili- 
tary power to a native army which we thought to attach to us 
by immunities and high pay. Fortunately for us, in their igno- 
rance and presumption, they had misealeulated the reserve we 
had in England. We think that we ean show that the existence 
of this ruling ~~ of Asiatic society is borne out by the 
history of the past, that 1t explains much that is doubtful and ob- 
secure in the course of the past year,and that its recognition in 
the poliey of the Government shows the clear and straight way 
to the vood and hi: appy government of this gre at de pe inde ney. 
So long as we conduct our government on false principles, and 
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in the construction of a measure address ourselves merely to the 
actual want before us, we must fall intoerror with the very best, 
intentions. In our own country we need do no more. The ereat 
principles of our liberty, legislation and jurisprudence, are in- 
grained in us, sucked in with our mother’s milk, and impressed 
onus imevery way and by everything in our passage from 
infaney to manhood. For this our fathers have suffered for 
six hundred years. But here we are to do the like fora people 
who are born under other influences, whose minds are east in a 
different mould, who think in other ways from what we do, and 
whose ideas of honor, dignity, comfort, and consideration are as 
widely different from ours, as are their habits, religion, and the 
color of theirskin, Until therefore we find some clue to what they 
think on the subject of Government, we must make all our laws 
and orders in the dark ; once let us but have this enide, and all will 
be clear, but without it, all that we can aecomplish by the most 
active benevolence will be futile for good @overnment, and un- 
satisfactory to those who are the objects of our good intentions, 
The work, that has cost the mind of Eneland centuries to do, 
and towards which the genius of Europe is only now strugeling 
in an infantine sort of way, is not to be instilled into the people 
of Indiain the course of one generation, by a few well intention- 
ed theorists, either in the Legislative Council or in Exeter 
Hall. 

Yet this is what we say has more or less been attempted, and 
this is what has so signally failed, and while we are the very last 
to urge measures which would repress advancement, we are of 
opinion that the plant, which thrives best in all the wild) luxu- 
riance of nature in its own parent soil, requires to be placed un- 
der the charge of the skilled horticulturalist, and cherished in the 
confinement of the green-house in a foreign land. — 

The other day Mr. Maneles declared, in his place in the House 
of Commons, that the people of this country had always been 
governed by despots, and knew no other form of government. 
He only said what every man, acquainted with the subject, knows 
to be true. Colonel Sykes on the other hand gave an imperfect, 
if not garbled, account of the “ Bydchara” village communities, 
‘alled them perfectly republican institutions, and denied the 
universality of despotic government in Asia, With some 
truth, there is much error in this ; the community Is republican, 
but unfortunately it is not instituted for the purpose of go- 
vernment, so the inference of Colonel 53 kes 1s false and must 
remain so until he can show one of these communities, which he 
had called up to serve some purpose or other, exercising the full 
powers of sovereignty, and paying rent or tribute to none, or at 
least until he can show the history of a community which has 
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striven to attain that position, The fact is in Europe and in 
Asia, the body politic is utterly different, the political bias of the 
mind ‘i is far apart, and we see no signs of its meeting. The 
traditions of Europe are freedom and self-government. Asiatic 
traditions are freedom but no self-government. As far as pers 
sonal liberty is concerned, no people. are more free than the Asia- 
tics, we mean the Arabs, Persians, Turks, Atfghans, and Indians, 
saying nothing of the C hinese. They may say what they like, 
oro where > they like, and do what they like, as long as they do not 
infringe the rights of others. There is no espionage, no sur- 
veillance (thank God we are obliged to go to France for our lan- 
guage) no domiciliary visits in the polity of an eastern state ; 
but with all that, the people have no political liberty, the state 
is not of their creation, it flourishes, changes, and dies, Ww ithout 
their consent—they obey the authority in possession, they pay 
taxes ordained by custom, and sometimes rendered heavier by 
tyranny, and that they ev vade, exist, or submit to, as the case 

may be. But the law is made for them, and administered by 
agents who, to whomsoever they may be responsible, are not so 
to the people gwoverned, <All that constitutes Government is 
transacted without their knowledge or consent ; strange as it 
may sound to Kuropean ears, we do not believe that there is any 
man among them who wishes it otherwise. When they revolt, 
it is to follow some other leaders from whom they expect better 
treatment, taking for their security the lesson just read to the 
last ; but there is no instance on record of their making con- 
ditions with him for the community, or trying to limit his 
power. With the single exception fand the exeeption proves 
the rule) of the rise and progress of the Mohammedan religion, 
there is no instance whatever of an idea having ealled forth 
action throughout the Asiatie continent. Otherwise the history 
of Asia isa series of biographies, until the Europeans showed 
themselves. 

From the time that the Caliphs of Arabia overthrew the 
ancient empires of the East and the West, of Persia and of 
Rome, and became the monarchs of Asia, its history is but a 
monotonous record of similar scenes of conquest, devastation 
and spoil, Even the encouragement given by some of the 
Caliphs to learning and science, though an Oasis in this desert, 
was quickly and thoroughly trodden out ; but not before the 
sacred spark, transmitted through the morisco conquerors of 
Spain, had fallen upon better and more fertile soil, to the ever- 
lasting delight of civilized man. The history of the Turks of 
the house of Seljook tells us of the conquests of Togral Beg, 
of the sayings, a mixture of pride and philosophy, of Alp Arslan, 
and of the greatness and magnificence of Malek Shah. That 
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of the Ghiznivide dynasty tells of the twelve famous expeditions 
to India of Sultan Mahmud, of his marvellous victories, and 
of the singular episode regarding the idol of Somnauth, which 
story has moreover the merit of not being true. It goes on to 
say that he was followed by a succession of kings, more or less 
able, the last of whom was murdered by the chief of another 
house, who straightway mounted the throne. His house elves 
way to that of an able slave, who has the spirit and ability to 
found a dynasty of his own, and is called the true father of the 
Mussulman empire of Delhi. Then we have the devastation 
of Asia by the Moguls, and the overrunning of India by Timour, 
with the country left a wilderness behind. From that time the 
history is but a catalogue of sovereigns and dynasties with a 
few personal traits, until we arrive at theage of Baber, of whom 
certainly we hear more. But what do we hear of him. We 
are told of his strength and the beauty of his person, of the 
wonderful adventures and escapes of his youth, of his establish« 
ment on the throne of Samarcand, of his expulsion and return, 
of his invasion of India and establishment of himself there, 
of his bon vivant and convivial habits, of his beneficence, piety, 
and good government; and, if his people are incidentally 
mentioned, it is but to say that they flourished under his ‘rule, 
were the objects of his paternal care, and repaid him witha 
thousand blessings. But we are not once told of the people 
having manifested any desire to better themselves in the course 
of these troubles. In regard to their taking any part in con- 
temporary struggles, beyond military service with this chief or 
that, we have nothing ; and Baber at last dies in a manner 
which proves at once his superstition and his tender-heartedness, 
without the people having manifested any political existence 
during his long life. 

Baber was succeeded by his son Humayun, whose adventures 
are graphic and interesting, but likewise unconnected with any 
development of the people. When expelled by Shere Shah, he 
travels alone with his family, and in the solitude of the desert 
the famous Akbar is born; when at the Court of Persia he is 
alternately treated with honor and disdain, as it suited the 
humour or the policy of the Persian Court ; and finally, on the 
death of the magnificent usurper, when he sets out for and 
regains his throne, we see exemplified, in every page of the 
narrative, the thoroughly personal character of oriental history. 
Nor shall we be more successful in our search for the political 
existence of a people among the subjects of Akbar himself. ‘The 
records of his reign are more than personal. We have the story 
of his virtuous youth, his magnanimity to the rebel Beiram, 
his justice, his benevolence, his success in war, his elegant 
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accomplishments and delight in the society of men of learn. 
ing and wit, but we have also the great work compiled by 
his order by Abul Fuzl, cont: ining the account of the empire 
in its several de ypartme aie of revenue statisties, justice, and 
military strength. In this we find rather proof of the complete 
isolation of the people from any management of their own 
alfairs, and of their being accustomed to be governed in all 
things by those placed immedi: ately over them. We find it: was 
the custom to divide the empire into soubahs, and plaee at the 
head of each a subadar, who had all the authority of the emperor 
within his own limits, and who was practically never interfered 
with, so long as his loyalty was unimpcached, and his tribute 
came in regularly. Ife was appointed during pleasure, and 
removeable at any time. Under this officer we find the 
Nazim as governor of a district—a little reflection of the power 
of his superior, collecting the revenue, administering justice, 
and punishing malefactors, his only guides being the custom of 
aeres and the precepts of the Koran, Proeresses throuch 
the country—tours of inspection we would call them—and 
ener al accessibility formed part of this system. The a. 
of the Government were brought home to the doors of 
ryots, and such precautions as could be taken were es 
to prevent its abuse, and when a great and just prinee, 
like Akbar, was on the throne, we find general happiness 
and complete contentment, even under the essentially and 
naturally corrupt administration of Asiatics wielding great 
but not irresponsib le power. _ even the great and prosperous 
reivn of Akbar is but a reeord of rebellions and of suecessful 
military expeditions to quell i In aecontinent like India, it 
cannot but be that a number of untamed ambitious spirits have 
been found in all ages, and as the habits of the people and the 
nature of the Government, which is not one of secret intelligence 
and espionage under either native or British rule, render it easy 
for any adventurer, in disturbed times, to collect a band of fol- 
lowers from a population universally armed, any such man 
ean easily surround himself with an army, the number of which 
is only limited by his pretensions, promises, and means of 
sup] porting them, all combined. During the strone reigns 
of the Moeuls from Baber to Aurungzebe inclusive, the power 
of the Government at Delhi was mainly able to keep down 
these elements of disorder, but if was ready to break out ata 
moment’s notice, and it was not till the more assured policy 
of the British had presented, to the astonished eyes of orient: als, 
a class of officials who were above corruption, and stood by 
the Government at all risks, that the game of anarchy seemed 
drawing to a final close. It is to be hoped that its last effort, 
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OUR FUTURE. 24 
the great mutiny of 1857, will close its history in India. But 
throughout all this account of the Mogul empire, we find 
that the authority immediately in contact with the people 
was what actually governed them, and that appeals to higher 
tribunals were unknown. When a governor made _ himself 
odious by his extortions and tyranny, the people, or more 
wrobably one injured person, would make a journey to the 
foot of the throne, and it might be that the econdign punish- 
ment of this perverter of justice would follow, but the broad 
fact stands out, that under this system, notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, the people were happy, the army contented, and 
the treasury full. When the Government was strong and able 
at head quarters, the provincial administration was compara- 
tively pure and good ; when it was energetic and tyrannical, the 
underline took after his master, but when it was weak the 
empire at once split into fragments ; whoever could, set up on 
his own account, and the result was anarchy and interne- 
cine war, 

The reign of Jehangeer is chiefly remarkable for the adven- 
tures of the celebrated Noor Jehan, for the wise administration 
of her father, and the rebellious conduct of Shah Jehan, the em- 
peror’s son and heir. He in his turn mounts the throne and 
becomes the most magnificent of monarchs, but in his old age 
his sons conspire against him, make parties in the state, and 
war against their father and each other, until the superior 
genius of Aurungzebe gives him the victory and the empire. 
During all these wars and rebellions, however, there is no sign 
of the people endeavouring to better their condition, and no 
evidence that they engaged in the struggles at all, except as 
adherents of the social chiefs, who entered into what was to 
them merely a race or scramble for power, wealth and distine- 
tion. The Government remained the same whoever was at the 
head of it, the people appeared to desire no change, and mani- 
fested no discontent with their position, though they might with 
the master which fate gave them for the worse. From the 
death of Aurungzebe the empire underwent marked ‘and rapid 
decline, the rise of the house of Sevajee and the weakness 
at Delhi made kusubadars withhold tribute and defy their 
master. The invasions of Nadir Shah destroyed all semblance of 
subjection, and under the form of outward respect, the great 
subadars of Oude, Bengal, and the Deccan became completely 
independent. Smaller states also arose out of the general 
wreck, and they, becoming weak and powerless in their turn, and 
being upset, plundered, and extinguished in the progress of 
Mahratta development, gave the most favorable opportunities for 
the assertion of their rights by the people of this great continent, 
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but in no single instance was it done. On the ruins of the empire 
of Delhi rose that of the Mahrattas, which was rapidly advane- 
ing towards complete sovereignty throughout Hindustan, when, 
in the early part of the present century, if found itself’ broke 1 
in the shock with which it came into collision with the might 
of the British Government. Springing from the people it 
might have been anticipated that some evidence of popular 
development might be shown during the Maharatta advanee 
to national consequence, but we are utterly disappointed. The 
feeling does not exist in the minds of the people, and the 
curious ceremony said to have been observed at the Court of 
Calicut* proves the tenure by which Asiatic sovereigns are 
considered to hold their own. 

So far from a spirit of reform and innovation or improvement 
being popular among the people, when we arrived in the coun- 
try the only laws we could find to guide us were the institutes 
of Menu, and the precepts of the Koran. The former of these 
dates from a time anterior to the researches of history, it. is lost 
in conjecture even who Menu was, and the latter is nearly 1,300 

rears old. In all that time the people here have advanced 
nothing, if legislation is a sign of advancement, and by these 
eodes and the usage established by the eustom ‘of the country, 
which forms indeed the true unwritten law of the land, they 
have been governed until lately, when the spirit of innovation 
has gone abroad with results by no means such as were anti- 
cipated. 

From all these facts it may be fairly deduced that the general 
fecling in India is attachment to native institutions, dislike 
of change, indifference to the consideration of who are 
rulers, and a disposition to turbulence and plunder when- 
ever the opportunity offers. It is now our business to show 
that these were the feelings principally manifested during the 
rebellion of 1857, and then to draw the natural conclusions 
from these manifestations. We think we shall be able to show 
that the British Government has lately made no aceount of 
the two first of these feelings on the part of the natives, that 
the existence of the third removes a great difficulty from our 
path, and that the last has broken out in the ordinary course 
of things, entirely from tempting opportunity, and the neglect 
on the part of the British Government of all measures to cheek 


and control it. 
Of all the native institutions the most singular and the most 


* The Zamorin of Calicut was said, one day in the year, to show himself 
to his people, surrounded by his guards, on a large plain near the city, Any 
one who could succeed in cutting his way through the guards, and killing the 
monarch on that occasion, was to be immediately saluted Zamorin of Calicut. 
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prominent is that of caste, and however caste may be considered 
by different persons as affecting these late mutinies, whether 
the original cause or not, no one will deny that the cry on the 
subject has deluded many a man who otherwise would have 
stood to his colors and his salt. It is true that caste is far less 
a religious than a social institution, and that it might almost 
be correctly called a very arbitrary and minute division of labor, 
but having proved that proposition, it is no reason why it should 
be outraged and set aside. It must be remembered that those 
who benefit most largely by this institution are the most war- 
like and the finest races in India, and they will not tamely submit 
to be robbed of privileges which have given them consequence 
and consideration for two thousand years. It is true that no 
absolute interference has been made with this institution, that 
no greased cartridges were issued, and that no disabilities ever 
attached tothe most bigotted of Brahmins ; but insensibly in 
the nature of things, from advancement in material deve- 
lopment, the votaries of this system have become alarmed, and 
of late we have entered on a eareer of innovation, which has 
thoroughly shaken the belief in the native mind of the stabi- 
lity of any of our established rules and orders. It must be 
remembered that this people have a rooted dislike to change, 
The institution of caste indicates that a man must follow 
the profession of his father, and pursue it in the same manner, 
expecting no better result. To such an extent is this car- 
ried, that generally, even improved tools are rejected, and on 
one oceasion, we remember, when it was pointed out to a party 
of coolies bringing earth in baskets from one place to another, 
that by forming a string and handing the baskets from one 
to another much more work would be done than in their 
way of each filling his own basket and taking it away, yet 
they burst into tears, and declared they would only work in 
the way that their fathers worked before them. Whether this 
proceeded entirely from dislike of change, or whether, in their 
philosophy, they argued, “if the work is done so soon our occu- 
pation will stop,’ we cannot say, but such was the fact. When 
we came into the country we found, as before remarked, but the 
institutes of Menu and the law of Mohammed. These, with 
custom, we adopted, though less of the last than was perhaps 
desirable; but this system, together with such regulations as the 
Supreme Government found it necessary from time to time to 
pass, sufficed for the wants of the Empire, till lately. Now 
however, xous avous changé tout cela. In the fullness of our 
enlightenment and anxiety for progress, we have created a Legis- 
lative Council, and in the act have brought forth a thing which, 
like Frankenstein’s monster, we can no longer control, Do not 
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let us be misunderstood. We yield in anxiety for material, 
social, and intellectual advancement to no one. We admit that 
perhaps the institution was a good deal forced upon the Govern- 
ment. We admit the ability, zeal, and conscientiousness of the 
gentlemen who compose it—and we allow that the Government 
could hardly have chosen more fitting elements for the develop- 
ment of good legislation. Yet we disapprove of the institution 
in toto. We believe that the time is yet far distant when any 
such institution as an open legislature can labor with advantage 
in India. The great fault of it is, that it has called forth a 
fatal and ruinous activity in law- making, which is not required 
here, and which is viewed by the natives with the greatest dread 
and suspicion. The power that will deal with such questions as 
the Koolin Brahmins of Bengal and the re-marriage of Hindu 
widows, will, in the native mind, stick at nothing. Caste, nay, 
even property are not safe in the hands of this strange and 
mysterious House of Assembly. And questions of the utmost 
social importance, and which, under an advancing and liberal 
Government in any country, working out its own emancipation, 
would wait on the spread of general intelligence, and not be 
brought forward till often called for, are here introduced by 
Englishmen, who, if they examined themoclves, would find, we 
have no doubt, a good deal of vanity at the bottom of their 
motives, and carried to a conclusion amid the applause of 
unthinking philanthropists, and the gratification of such portion 
of India as is fairly represented by Young Bengal. It is unneces- 
sary for us to point out the mistakes that the Council have made, 
even if we were competent to the task, but we may be pardoned 
for mentioning that, when the Sonthal war was raging, the 
Council p: assed an Act abolishing a legal rate for the interest of 
borrowed money, amid pl: ititudes upon the validity of the prin- 
ciples of free trade. We believe in free trade as well as the 
Hon’ble members of the Legislative Council, but we pity that 
appreciation of the nature of things which can apply the term 
free trade to an unrestricted money transaction, where the 
borrower is a Sonthal, the lender a Bengali, and the Company’s 
civil court is the referee to see the bond executed. If there is 
any free trading or fair trading there, we give up the position. 
When the charter of the East India Company was first granted, 
the leading merchants in London would only combine in a joint 
stock concern for the distant adventure ; they sought moreover 
a close monopoly, and they were so established in accordance 
with the views of the ave. Had the Government then held the 
principles of free trade, and refused to incorporate the Company, 
or to grant them any special privileges, does any rational man 
think that the trade with India would have been opened, or 
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that it would noW have been ours to exercise the sovereignty 
of this magnificent empire? No! Free trade is like everything 
else that is human and excellent, the natural result of the 
erowth of knowledge in the course of time; and is not to be 
hurried into premature development by the enlightenment of a 
few aliens, even though we admit that their etlorts, properly di- 
rected, may prepare the way for, and perhaps somewhat anticipate 
the adolescence of the bantling. Nor is the work of the Legisla- 
tive Council fit for any such assembly. Is it necessary for us 
to point out the anomaly of a legislature, an attempt at popu- 
larity, in the first years of its existence, passing such laws as 
that legalizing foreed labor for the construction of barracks 
for a foreign soldiery to keep down the spirit of rebellion, or 
giving to men all over the country the power of a Roman 
Dictator, setting them above all law, and telling them to put 
down disaffection wherever found? We do not object to these 
measures, we think them necessary and admirable, but we do not 
think that a legislative assembly is the proper thing to initiate 
such measures in the History of British connection with the 
Kast. We know that we shall be told that the cireumstances 
are special, and the revolt unprecedented. It may be so, but 
the contingency was always on the cards, it was speculated on 
by the ablest of Indian statesmen, and, if the revolt could not 
have been anticipated from the bearing of the soldiery and the 
people, at least not the slightest manifestation of opinion in 
India can be shown why ever the Council should have been 
established at all. 

You have a number of men highly paid, and conscientiously 
believing it necessary to do some work for the money, and be- 
sides there is nothing so catching as law-making. There are 
few who have not some favorite hobby or nostrum of their own, 
which, if not exactly a panacea for all the ills that flesh is heir 
to, at: least is calculated in the opinion of the proposer to be 
of great and wonderful social benefit. When a law is passed 
in England, it is discussed out of doors before final passing, and, 
if it is not consonant to the wishes or requirements of the peo- 
ple, it is not long before the Legislature is loudly made acquaint- 
ed with the fact. If, then, this is the process with the flower 
of the intellect of the most civilized nation in the earth, if it, 
legislating for its own people, often makes mistakes, how is it, 
or how can it be, with an alien Legislature making laws for a peo- 
ple of whose social and domestic condition it knows absolutely no- 
thing? It is nolight matter this, and it is worthy of the 
gravest attention of Indian statesmen. The Legislative Council 
is moreover prolific to adegree. It sits always. The debating 
which takes up so large a space of time in the House at home, 
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is here of no account. The speeches, such as they are, are not, 
eared about, they are not even fully reported in the Caleutta 
Dailies, though the public knows that these journals require 
some new and more interesting matter to make their columns 
readable at times. The whole time and mercies of the Council 
are devoted to downright law-making, and we do not hesitate to 
pronounce it to be the most dangerous occupation in the country, 
The natives of this country view every thing with suspicion 
that they cannot understand. Accustomed to all the practices of 
chicanery and intrigue, they cannot understand our Government 
acting on the self- deny; ing principle of doing every thing for the 
governed. They cannot conceive that men ‘should be at all this 
trouble with the power that we have, and yet be content with 
the pay fixed by Government; they have none of that love of 
fame which grounds its claims to reputation upon exertions on 
behalf of others ; they have no plilanthropy, s “arcely any con- 
scientiousness, and they view these etude innovations by 
means of a machinery that is far beyond their comprehension, 
as measures cloaked in mystery for some great and bad end, 
Holding therefore these views, we would advocate the abolition 
of the Couneil, and the restoration to the Governor General in 
Council of the power to make such laws and regulations as from 
time to time may appear absolutely necessary, on the under 
standing, however, that the executive Government was to re- 
member that administration was its proper duty, and that the 
exercise of the Legislative power was to be entered on only with 
the greatest chariness, and when the necessity became very mani- 
fest. We would have no laws made in India which partook of 
the nature of experiment, or which might merely be designed 
to improve what was now found to answer, unless there was 
aclear and unmistakeable expression of general desire for the 
change. The energies of European intellect and science have 
quite field enough for their full exercise, without treading 
on such an ill-drained quay as this is, and the occupation 
besides is at least as visionary as it is practical. Should how- 
ever the abolition of the Council be found impracticable, on 
account of the English prejudice in favor of things of this kind, 
it might be reduced in function to the condition of the old 
‘Parliament de Paris’ and required only to register the decrees 
of the Government. 

Among the customs and practices of the East, the care of 
roads, serais, charitable institutions, such as there may exist, 
have always been considered to be part of the duties of 
Government. Occasionally an individual would erect a seral 
or dig a well, but that was rather for posthumous reputation or 
in fulfilment of some vow. These things were always considered 
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Government institutions, to be kept up at the charge of the 
state. We have every reason to believe that a departure from 
this policy has created very great discontent among the people, 
and been productive of no corresponding advantage to Govern- 
ment, if, indeed, any advantage can be said to counterbalance so 
great an evil. Nothing has annoyed the people more than 
the imposition of tolls upon the Grand Trunk Road. Nothing 
can, we think, be more injudicious, and we were indeed 
surprised to find that, on the re-establishment of authorit Y, 
the old grievance was revived. It is such a useless, wanton 
innovation upon the habits of 1,000 years. On the sub- 
ject of erecting charitable institutions and dispensaries with 
the aid perhaps of a Government grant, but mainly, by 
the subscriptions of the wealthy zemindars of the district, 
we have the authority of a pamphlet on the mutinies, written 
by a native, and published under the auspices of Mr. Tucker, late 
Commissioner of Benares, for saying thatthe practice is looked 
upon by the class called on to subscribe as nothing but a down- 
right tax. Itis not so looked upon by the active Magistrate, 
who in his benevolence is anxious to establish the institution. 
He has western notions of the matter, gives largely himself, and 
does not scruple to make the solicitation of his subseription a 
matter of personal request tothe zemindar. Asked by the Burra 
Saheb, the latter has no alternative but to pay, but he does it 
with as great unwillingness and bad grace as possible. Now 
we question the expediency of all this. A little petty outraging 
of the most cherished feelings of the natives, even done in this 
very orthodox English way, creates more discontent by far than 
fifty years of the strong vigorous rule that the British Govern- 
ment is so afraid of allowing its own officers to exercise. In the 
most civilized countries in the world, the feelings of the people 
have to be consulted, aye, even in our own country; and among 
theclasses to which belong ourintelligent reader and ourselves, much 
prejudice exists on this matter. Mr. Gladstone will prove to you 
in arguments unanswerable as Euclid, and adorned with rhetoric 
that would persuade you against your judgment, that direct 
taxation is cheaper and better than indirect, that it takes less 
from the people, and gives more to the state; yet even our 
educated, intelligent, most gentle reader, cannot get over the 
feeling that while we think nothing of the little extra price to 
our tea, our sugar, and our beer, we cannot bear to see the tax- 
gatherer with his bill and a civil notice accompanying, just telling 
you what will happen if you don’t pay up. If such then is_ the 
feeling in a country like England, how much more must it 
operate among a people notoriously ignorant and avaricious. In 
spite of all the philosophy of political economists, it may, we 
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think, be established as the maxim of a statesman that the more 
ignorant and less actively loyal a people are, the more urgent neces~ 
sity there is of keeping taxation as much as possible out 
of sight. 

Shortly before the siege of Lucknow, the rebel government 
there issued a proclamation which we saw and read, but which we 
have never seen in the public prints. It, however, is a very im- 
portant document, appealing, as it did, to the »better classes to 
fight against the English on the ground of the dead level of in- 
consequence to which we reduced them all. With true native 
inconsistency however, after declaring that we made no difference 
between a Brahmin and a Papee (a most notorious falsehood b 
the way), it turned round and addressed the Papees, told them that 
they were the hereditary chowkeydars of the country, and that 
we had deprived them of their calling. The feelings or passions 
above alluded to have called forth prophetic warnings from 
all the great statesmen of India, This is the great ground upon 
which they opposed the annexation of the native states. They 
were a field for the exercise of the turbulent talent of Hindus. 
tan. Annex these states, andthe whole country came under the 
repressive system of the British Government, where all the high 
oflices were held by Europeans, and the energies of which we 
speak would have no outlet but mutiny and. revolt, a course 
which it has been clearly foretold would be inevitable, These 
were the views of Sir John Maleolm, Sir Thomas Monro, Sir 
Charles Metealfe, and Sir William Sleeman, and it is for the 
public to judge between them on the one side and Lord Dal- 
house, the author of ‘Modern India,’ and the Editor of the 
€Frien@ on the other. There was much to be said on both sides 
of the question, but, that the great Indian politicals had not 
over-estimated the danger from this cause, the events of the past 
twelve months may be said to have cles arly proved. We believe 
that the two great causes of this mutiny have been the narrow- 
ing of the field of promise to native ambition, and the relaxation 
of authority both civil and military with an infatuation that 
was often lamented, but which no one in authority could be got 
to withstand. Minor causes may have assisted. The innovz 
tions mentioned in a former part of this article, and the juke 
ference of the Legislative Council unsettling men’s minds, m may 
have precipitated matters. But these two causes were the chief ; 
the one furnished the class to spread disaffection and to head 
and give consistency to the movement, and the other imbued the 
soldiers and the people with ideas of their own consequence, con- 
tempt for their masters, and hopes that they would succeed. 
Then came the attempt, and here lies the proof of our last 
deduction that there is in this country an inherent disposition to 
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plunder. No sooner was the Government overthrown in any 
district than it forthwith became the scene of anarchy, rapine, 
and murder ; all the strone preyed on all the weak. 6 we classes 
of society was if confined. The rural lords called in their’ re- 

tainers, manned their forts and prepared to hold their own, 
making forays from time to time on such as were weaker and 
more helpless than themselves. It was the old story of the pike, 
the trout and the minnow. One class there was too poor anid 
too isolated to do much on their own behalf, and all others ‘oined 
in oppressing them, In Oude, the authority of the rebel go- 
vernment scarcely was obeyed in the city ‘of Lucknow. The 
Chukledars and Talookdars united or separated as suited their 
own individual interests, their only common bond of union being 
war with the British Govirnment. The people looked on and 
suffered, or, robbed and houseless, they became robbers and mur- 
derers in their turn, The whole face of society was disorganized, 

and the only place where perhaps the flames of war and devasta- 
tion did not reach, was where some Talookdar was powerful 
enough to maintain a neutral position, holding and guarding his 
own until such time as some sort of Government having been 
established, order to a certain extent might supervene. The whole 
population, however, is more or less answerable for these excesses. 

Not that we believe them particularly disaffected, but. the oppor- 

tunity was too strong. An Asiatic would have had to belie 
his nature to have refrained with so much to be got for 
the taking, and let us not therefore be surprised that he did not 
refrain. ‘In the regiments we consider this was strikingly devel- 
oped. We are not of those who believe in the intense hatred 
of even a Poorbeah sepoy, and we believe that the ge 
were murdered by the leaders, chiefly, if not entirely, to 
commit the whole body, they well knowing what would 
follow. We arethe more inclined to this opinion, because the 
feeling of hatred now so profusely applied never before mani- 
fested itself. Insolence may have done so in one or two in- 
stances, but that can be easily accounted for by the sys- 
tematic weakening of the officers’ authority by the Government, 

(no one being more responsible for this, as far as his power went, 

than Major General Tucker, who has put forward in print almost, 

that if his advice had been followed, there would have been no 
mutiny,) and the support. of the sepoy in every encroachment and 

demand. But where a real hatred manifests itself between two 
races living together—have we not read of it between the Nor- 

mans and the Saxons in England, between the Spaniards and 

the Flemings in the low countries, and is it not now to be seen 

between the Austrians and the Italians every day ? there you 

have a hatred which explodes in open manifestations, in personal 
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encounters, and in seeret assassinations. Now we acknovw- 
ledve the hypocrisy of the Hindustanee, and the appearance he 
can support over very different sentiments indeed, bnt we ean- 
not subscribe to the amount ef deee ption these people must have 
practised, and more especially the sepoys, if they are to have the 
eredit of all the hatred and malevolence which have been saddled 
upon them. Wethink it can all be explained without that. The 
massacres of Timour, the cold-blooded sacking of Delhi by 
Nadir Sh: “4 the wide-spread devastation of Hy der Ali, and the 
atrocities of the Pindarries in seareh of plunder, are, in’ our opi- 
nion, quite sufficient to show that the Asiatic, when the hand of 
the master is withdrawn, is quite capable of doing all that has 
been done in 1857, w sat any speci: al hatred to the Kuropean. 
That the classes who would rise to the top in our absence ean 
bear any active love towards us is not to be expected, but that 
the people of this country bear us generally ill-will we totally 
deny ; there has been no proof of it, and no European could travel 
dene if that was the ease. If these views are true, the task of 
reconstructing the body politic is not so very difficult after all. 
Onee the present rebels who are beyond the reach of me rey are 
disposed of, we can go on again, if we only succeed in fixing res- 
pect for ourselves in the native mind. There is one ditliculty 
towards cordiality, however, and that is our caste, yes ‘our caste,’ 
for there is no people more devoted to the institution. It is true 
that when we are hungry we don’t care who prepares our dinner, 
and when we are thirsty, out of whose lotah we drink, but we are 
exclusiveness to the back-bone. We allow no equality, in our 
own estimation, even in Europe, and are universally disliked there 
for the arrogance of our manners. In this country all the na- 
tives high ‘and low are regarded as an inferior race. Perhaps 
they are, we musi not be surprised at their disliking those who, 
far from any delicacy in trying to avoid it, rather se ek every o0c- 
easion to obtrude the opinion. The lower and more inorant the 
European, the more manifest is this feeling made ; and avain, on 
the authority of the native anthor of the pamphlet mentioned 
before, we pronounce this a great stumbling block in our way. 
What is more common than tosee men who have passed years 
in this country, and yet know nothing of it, men ignorant of its 
language, history, laws, geography, manners "and customs, thank- 
ine God th: ut they know none of these things, and heaping on 
the unfortunate natives every epithet of abuse. Whatever their 
faults may be, such men are not entitled to cast the stone, and 
this without the shadow of a reason given. We are speaking of 
the time before the mutinies. We are no dust-kisser before the 
feet of native prejudice. No one will assert a higher position 
for the European in India than we will. We > think the Govern- 
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ment ought to insist on ev ery European being treated with de- 
ference and respect by the natives, while on “the other hand we 
would advance no European to any post of the slightest conse- 
quence, who did not treat the natives with courtesy and forbear. 
ance in return. Such men, be their talents what they may, can 
be of no use to the state, ‘and better can be found. 'They ean 
never be successful public officers. It was not by such a line of 
conduct that Sir John Malcolm, or Sir Thomas Munro, acquired 
their great personal influence. ‘Tt gentlemen are too high-mind- 
ed to do as they did, they ought to go elsewhere that their nos- 
trils may not be offended. They are worse than useless here. At 
the same time there is but little doubt that these feelings have 
been lately developed and fostered by the Government of India, 
even in the very expression of its intention to be exactly the op- 
posite. When the Europeans were in their agonizing struggle 
last vear, they received no word of encouragement from the Go- 
vernment to help them on their dark and hopeless way. ‘There 
was no well done! We'll help you! Keep it up as youean! 
There is not a document to show that the Government even cared 
about them at all. It is true that the Government did what i 
could, but it is not true that it did all that it might have been 
done. It sent no steamers to Suez, and if the home Government 
had sent troops overland they could not have been brought on, 
while if the Indian Government had sent the steamers and a let- 
ter to say they were waiting, the Court would have been compell- 
edto send the men. It might have used the bullock train for 
the transport of troops, nearly, if not quite, two months before it 
did do so. There was no reason why it should not have been used 
in June, and we know it was suggested then. It might have 
had Jung Buhadoor months before he came down, and never lost 
Goruckpore at any rate. Its believing in the sepoys at Dinapore 
and Barrackpore kept the whole country in a ferment, while its 
refusal at first to call out the European population of Calcutta, 
and to disarm the natives, appears to us to be little like vigour 
of action under the cireumstanees. But above all we think the 
want of a proclamation to re-assure the Europeans and to de- 
nounce the mutineers was the great fault. Lt encouraged the 
latter. True, Government could not then have enforced punish- 
ment against them, but as the means came, so the threat would 
have been realized, and the proclamation w ‘ould have told like a 
prophesy. It would have terrified the mutineers and kept many 
hack from them. It would have committed the Government from 
the first to victory or death, and in no other way can we hold 
our place here. But it is a maxim of the cowardly policy, che- 
rished by European diplomacy, not to commit the Government to 
any thing, and in pursuance of this notable practice, the Govern- 
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ment of India is not committed to punish a mutineer, or to follow 
any settled course of action up to the present hour. We believe 
that the want of such a generous proclamation as we have des- 
cribed embittered the feelings of the Europeans in the North- 
west, and making them feel as men deserted by their natural 
protectors, induced a fierceness towards the natives that would 
not otherwise have been displayed. Had the Government shown 
more anxiety to deal with treason and traitors, and less to curtail 
the power of those who were fighting its battle, they would have 

‘alled forth the better rather than the worse passions in the 
Europeans, and they would have saved many innocent native 
lives. 

These considerations bring us to the two documents whose 
titles stand at the head of this article; and now to consider them 
in their chronological order. Mr. Beadon’s cireular was one of the 
most unfortunate things ever penned by a Government. It was 
not that the circular contained anything reprehensible in itself, 
but the time and the circumstances under which it was issued 
leave it a reproach for all time. It must be remembered that 
the Europeans in the North-west were struggling to hold our 
position and existence there to the life of every man of them— 
that the Legislative Council had passed an Act granting dicta- 
torial power, to any oflicers the executive Governor might be 
pleased to appoint, to deal with mutiny and rebellion~-that this 
was not an innovation, but that 1f was a complete reversal of the 
traditional policy of ‘the Indian Government, and that men 
searecly believed the Act to be real. 

It was only the other day that Lord Dalhousie declared that 
Lieut. Procter deserved to be hanged for shooting two spies in 
Burmah, who were endeavouring to lead his party into an 
ambuseade. It is not very long since the same nobleman drove 
from India the most distinguished of then living soldiers, be- 

cause he declared that this precious Bengal army was in a state 
of mutiny. With the Government ready to pounce like a tiger 
upon any of its officers who hinted at disaffection, and, as soon 

as night followed day, to visit its display on the unfortunate 
officer’s head; with a civil polity skilfully contrived to give 
utter impunity to all the scoundrels in the country, and oe 
meeting the honest, zealous officer at every turn till they almost 
made men’s hearts break, were the civil and military services 
brought up. Onasudk len they are put on the trial of 1857, and 
when the power has been given them to deal with the monster, 
because in one or two instances it was abused, nothing strikes 
the Government, but weakening the confidence and de stroying 
the power, C uk | they not have suspended the offending officer 
from the exercise of this power, could they not have endeavoured 
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to attach some responsibility to its exercise? No, they did 
none of those things, they issued a proclamation or circular 
which gave mutineers loop-holes to escape by, but that is a 
little matter; the mischief was, that from that time forward 
the Government lost the confidence of both the Services and 
the public. No man now feels that he will be supported in 
anything at all. It may be thought this is too much. We 
don’t believe it. An utter want of confidence in the Govern. 
ment, we believe to be the prevailing feeling both amone the 


official and non-oflicial classes of the Europeans here. The talk of 


private society is that the Government has learnt nothing, but: is 
going back again in the old way, and every act is scrutinized in 
this spirit of criticism. 

In this it may be that the Government is treated unjustly, 
but it has only itself to thank for it all. But we think we 
can supply the reason. Again we come to our friend, Mr. 
Mangles, who has supplied some valuable scraps lately. He 
says Lord Canning writes home to say: “ The English people 
talk about my clemency now, it will be changed to my severity 
before long.’ Of course it will, and is, and what of that ? 
Is His Lordship to shape his policy to make himself popular in 
England, or to secure the Indian empire? The English 
people know such a deal about the matter, forsooth ! Their 
views are entitled to so much deference? But we suspect it 
is to please them eventually that this policy is carried out, and 
that such documents as Mr. Beadon’s ecireular on the letter to the 
Rohileund Commissioner are given to the world. These docu- 
ments declare that mutiny may be perpetrated in India with 
impunity, that the revolt of the armed servants of the State 
is no more than that of other people, and that punishment. is 
not to follow this crime. The first and earlier document pro- 
vides for their trial where the Government well knew, nota 
title of evidence could be brought against them, but ¢/eir appear- 
ances had to be kept up. Now the Rohilcund letter openly 
letting them all go is published, after the receipt of the report 
of a debate on the subject in the House of Commons on the 
motion of Mr. Rich,—a debate which we ean fancy was read with 
great satisfaction at Government House. Now we lift up our 
voice against this. We cannot afford to grant impunity to 
mutineers, One-half of the Pandy army is disarmed, awaiting 
the decision of Government on its fate. We havea large new 
native army of Sikhs and others. Is no lesson to be read to 
them ? Are they to be told that the mutineers who have met 
their death have done so without the consent of the Govern- 
ment? Are the lives of the officers attached to those corps, 
and those of all the isolated Europeans who must be lo- 
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cated throughout India, to be daily risked, because the Govern- 
ment of India seeks to obtain popularity with those gentlemen, 

whose humanity is nurtured and fostered over port. wine and 
walnuts, in the well stuffed easy chair by the side of an 
English dining-room fire plaee ? Does the “ faithful army of 
Madras,” which has tried this game more than once, need no 
hint for its future guidance? Is Bombay, which has been 
singedin the fire, to see no mirror at all? Let the Govern- 
ment grant what amnesties it likes to the people ; with them, 
perhaps, enough blood has been shed. We cannot make war on 
our own subjects as soon as ever they will cease to make war on 
us, but mercy to mutineers is danger to England. The number to 
be disposed of cannot be large. We would except the second 
battalions, the soldiers who have been enlisted by the rebels and 
all the retainers of the native chiefs, but our own sepoys we 
would not spare. The men who had sworn allegiance to us, and 
were taught the business of a soldier and armed in consequence, 
should not be allowed to live in a Government proclamation. On 
the fact of their having belonged to a mutinous regiment being 
proved, they should be. required to show eause why they should 
not die and their life depend upon the issue. We care not whether 
they have murdered their officers or no. Mutiny not murder 
is the crime we are dealing with, and we say if the Government 
pardons that erime they will rue it. Punishment for mutiny, 
such punishment as will bea lesson to native soldiers for all 
time, is our first measure for the future. 

The Oude proclamation is a very singular document. It 
certainly reads strangely, that the Government which is so 
strangely lenient to the sworn and paid soldiers of the State who 
murder their officers and defy the supreme authority, should 
declare a war of extermination against the landed proprietors of 
Oude. It is true that the amended proclamation promises 
restoration to those who submit at once, and this clause is unders 
stood to be a compromise between the Government and Mr. 
Montgomery, the views of the former being represented by 
the proclamation minus the few ultimate clauses, and those of the 
latter by a measure of sfafu guo ante bellum upon submission, 
and laying down of arms, always excepting such as had taken 
part in the murder of Europeans. Now there is something very 
remarkable in the province of Oude being made the seape- 
goat of the whole rebellion, and the matter is a puzzle to us. 
The facts are, that Oude was annexed in February 1856, without 
the consent of either sovereign or people, that the Talookdars 
submitted quietly to our rule, that since then they have had 
cood reason to believe that we intend to exterminate them as 
aclass. The Chairman of the Court of Directors, Mr. Mangles, 
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says that “ they are not the true proprietors of the soil, and 
‘ that it is an act of justice to dispossess them.” ‘True, they ac- 

quired the land by fraud or by foree. Have the house of St: inley 

a better right in their origin? True! it is answered, and we 
reply that we have been told by an Oude civil officer that he had 
been directed from Lucknow to try a claim against a Talookdar 
who had been in possession for sixty years, and that it was the 
avowed purpose of the Oude financial department to destroy the 


Talookdars. One of these landholders, who saved a number of 


European lives at the commencement of the troubles, told one 
of our officers that the Government had taken from him land 
Which had been in his family for forty years. It is not many 
years ago since Parliament was obliged to legislate on this 
matter of titles, unquestioned for a length of time, the occasion 
being the in: ibility of the Court of Chancery to decide the neht 
fo certain churehes and endowments left by a Lady Hewley 
about 200 years before, and which appear to have slipped out of 
the hands of the denomination of Christians to whom she left 
them. Parliament then dee ‘ided, and made it besides an ex post 


Jucto law, that twenty years’ possession was to constitute a good 


title, and tell us, O reader! if twenty years should give a title 
in Eneland how many should give one in Oude. When the 
mutiny had attained formidable dimensions in other parts, 
Oude was yet tranquil, and, if it has proved the most difficult 
province eventu: uly to conquer, it should not he treated the 
harder on that account. The “ perfection of human reason” 
may pronounce these people rebels, but common sense and the 
justice of mankind see great excuse for them. Only lately, 
under a Government which was bat another name’ for anarchy, 
the last absorbed, and that done in a way which has at least, 
found as many denouncers as defenders, it is not to be wondered 
at, that, considering the facts mentioned above, the Oude Talook- 
dars should have shown us decided hostility. But, that after 
the taking of Lucknow, when the Commander-in-Chief showed 
that he either would not or could not coerce them into subjec- 
tion, that the Government should issue a proclamation confiscat- 
ing every acre, and calling on them to submit, indeed appears 
strange. True, a clause promises restoration to those who rive 
in at onee, but we all know the suspicious nature of the natives. 
The proclamation fixes no date, and indeed we ourselves look on 
the promise as a very dubious one indeed. That natives should 
vield to such a document when they are not pressed by our 
forces, when they run a very great risk, we will say, of being 
bevears, when the ‘y have forts and guns, and a number of se poys 
whose interest it 1s to persui ade or coerce them to resist us, 15 
net to be expected. It is contrary to their nature, They will 
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submit to the terms if the Government produces force sufficient, 
to make them, not unless. At the same time we fully believe 
that if the Government had issued a proclamation offering a 
yy pardon to such as had not murdered Europeans, on condition 

laying down their arms and dismantling their forts, and 
followed this up by one or two strokes of military vigor, 
by this time we should only have had a few bands of vara 
bond sepoys against us, while we would me ave had civil Govern- 
ment established in every zillah in the provinee. 

Our second proposition for the future is to endeavour to attach 
the holders of land and property by letting them down easily, 
We don’t mean such men as the Nana Te} Sing of Mynpoorie— 
or men of that sort, nor yet the less criminal Rajah of Gond: uh, 
who may be taken as the type of a set of men who have 
justly forfeited their estates; but the Talookdars who have only 
fought against us, ought net to be further meddled with than 
in the taking of eood security for the future, and the best we 
believe is to disarm them, There 2 ought to be great allowances 
made for this class. We would be sorry to profane the name 
of patriot by applying it to them. We know that they have 
no patriotism, and that they only fought for their own lJand,. 
Bat, considering the circumstances + under which this rebellion 
broke out as recarding the province of Oude, we think them 
the most blameless people i in the country. We would have done 
the like under the same cireumstances, and only decline 
to say they are justified, because we are Englihsmen. It is a 
mistaken polic y to suppose that the confiscation of the land will 
recover the imperial finances, and except on some such ground, 
we are at a loss for a solution of the question why it was to 
he econfiseated at all. The Mussulman conquerors of India 
appear to have abstained from a course likely to create against 
them so violent and determined a feeling of opp sition, and, 
while we find the Nazim, Chuekledar, Moost: ajor or executive 
ollicer of the state, under the Mohammedan Governments, was 
generally a Mussulman, we find the landholders for the main 
part are Hindus, This is the ease in the most thoroughly 
Mohammedan states in India, and where the contrary is the 
case, it will be found that the landed proprietor at some remote 
period has changed his religion, and not that the estate has 
changed owners. 

The Norman conquest of England was a territorial conquest, 
only to be seeured by violence, and tyranny, and a constant 
influx of the dominant race into the country at first. But the 
conquerors of Hindustan, whether Mussulmans or Christians, 
have used the Hindus to effect it, and this we believe to be 
the result of the policy Aitherfo pursued by both, of not inter- 
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fering with the possession of the land as they found it. Land- 
less, houseless, stripped of consequence, dignity, and considera- 
tion, & man becomes a despairing creature, reckless of every 
thing, and life above all. It is a burden to him. If he did 
not turn and fight then, he would be a cur indeed. Instead 
of trying to extirpate the class of respectable landholders, 
we think it is the interest of the Government to foster and 
encourage such a class. Bound to the Government, they are 
its best. friends, and this simply because they have much to 
lose. 

In the military element, it is plain what is the thing required 
for the fature—plenty of European troops, with such natives 
as are taken into the service in complete corpsof dillerent nation- 
alities. We think the past may well prove to the Government 
the necessity of raising and equipping a description of ria 
that shall be able to come up with a flying enemy. It has been 
abundantly proved that our army, on its present organization, 
cannot do this, and th: at, unless we can manage to ereate a force 
that can move as fast as any rebel in India, there is a ereat 
danger of the disease becoming chronie. Impunity emboldens 
the enemy as well as trains them to their work, and no time 
whatever should be lost about this matter. It is however not 
only in the strength of the European army, and the divided 
nature of the native force, that we are to look for future securi- 
ty, but also to the discipline and degree of subordination that 
are to be enforced. For this we look to a well digested practice 
of reward and punishment, to be applied entirely on his own res- 
ponsibility, by the commanding officer of the reeiment, 

Itis by means of the officers commanding: regiments, and 
the officers in charge of districts, that the Government must 
eovern the country. Those oflicers are the imearnation of 
Government in the native eyes. To no other theory or idea 
do they acknowledge fealty. In fact they don’t unde rstand one 
complicated sy stem. It appears to us thi at the function of the 
Government is rather to lay down general rales and principles, 
than to try and provide for cach case beforeh: md. The people 
of India will never miss the absence of that eaaaatiaia. The 
Government ought however to review the acts of its officers, 
and hold them “responsible for what they do. Asarule, when- 
ever an act is done or an order passed, it ought to be subje C — 
to the revision of a superior, oe by way of appeal, but 
that the superior authority may be able properly to appre- 
ciate its subordinates. As the authority must be greater in the 
military department than the civil, and as the jurisdiction of the 
commanding oflicer is much more limited, his powers over the 
individual members of his corps must be much more extended, 
JUNE, 1858 K 1 
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and he should, we think, exercise them on his own responsibi- 
lity, not on that of a code of articles of war, or any of those 
ingenious contrivances for relieving him of the legitimate res- 
ponsibility of his office, and providing almost complete i impu- 
nity for erime. Formerly Government did nothing of this kind, 
they entrusted no power to any one. Now, they are rushing 
into the other extreme. We have reason to believe that the 
officers in command of the new police battalions and districts 
exercise the powers of joint magistrates, and send not even a 
precis of their decisions to any body, unless such report is called 
for. This is not right. We sh: ll be hi wing some of these 
officers abusing their power, and their one old friend, the Legis- 
lative Council, “will withdraw the power and ruin the force, be- 
eause the executive does not do its duty. If each man’s 3 deci- 
sions and orders are inspected regularly by his immediate superior, 
who would forward on such as he seriously disapproved of to 
still higher authority, it would be suflicient ; but less than that 
is abrogating the functions of Government, and making men 
omen indepe mndent, a thing we have no wish to see. It is 
by the agency of intelligent, high-minded, and energetic En- 
elish gentlemen, understanding the native character and lan- 
euave, thaf we want to see the army and the people governed, 
and it is a part of our idea to entrust them with requisite power, 
but at the same time we would wish to see them effectually 
controlled and supervised by a government, at least energetic 
and high-minded, and possessed of a more varied intelligence, 
a large field of information and comparison, and by consequence 
a more extended ability adequately to Judge of the immediate 
exercise of the powers of Government in contact with the 
people. ‘The government should judge of its officer’s qualifica- 
tions in a spirit of indulgence to the infirmity of human nature, 
hut it should not retaina man in a post that he was unfitt ed 
lor, by the want of either energy, principle, temper, or brains. 
{tis moreover, we think, essential that the same oflicer should 
direct all the funetions of government within his district. If 
it is too much for him, then make the district smaller, and let 
us have more of them, but let us have no divided power. So 
essential do we think ‘this principle (it is strictly the native 
practice) that we would have the military and civil power both 
in the same hands, when the inhabitants were particularly Jaw- 
less, and, that this might be done without interfering with the 
revular army, notwithst: uding the opposition we know the 
measure would meet with, we would have in such districts 
special, local troops for the purpose. As we think both past 
history and recent events unite in establishing, that the native 
of this country is not only unfit to take any part in the eevern- 
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mont, but that he has not even reached that stage in which a 
government by law, as understood by us, becomes desir: ible, 


we have the only alternative of substitutine a rovernment, 


which shall better satisly lis wants and fullil his ideas, such 
a government as being not heyond his geap to sniatels and, 
see, and feel, shall yet be administered in all that spirit. of 
enlightened honesty which dictinatdidlie a Luropean from a 
native government. 

If, however, philanthropy must have better things, and look 
forw ard to a time, at present we think out of human ken, when 
the government of the country is to be bit by bit surrendered 
to the people, until they peacefully become possessed of the whole, 
then we must strive to educate the natives. We do not mean 
that spurious education which is rife and rampant at present, but 
a real education, consisting Jess of reading, writing, and arith. 
metic, than in the formation of character, an education that shall 
influenee habits, tastes, and feelings, order the bearing of the 
man towards his fellows, and even invade and revolutionize the 
privacy of domestic life, an education to the development of which 
many elements are subservient, material, intellectual, moral 
and religious, for bound up they all are together. The science 
of gweogr: phy, studied and believed in, must sap Hindu faith, 
the travelling by railway induces punctu: lity and upsets the hi ibits 
of ages. We have noticed a most pleasing change in this respect. 
in Caleutta, ere, imperceptibly, and unknown to the people 
themselves, they have one of their worst vices and greatest bars 
to improvement gradually but surely sapped away. By eduea- 
tion we mean an Y expanding of the ideas and general intelligence 
of the people, and this is a work of time, and is not done in 
school. It is in his childhood, and in his home, that the boy’s 
feelings and prejudices are formed, and until the moral and in- 
tellectual status of the influences by which he is surrounded at 
this critical period of his life, is greatly and steadily raised to 
all that is noble and good, you cannot expect much improve- 
ment. Mere reading, writing, and accounting, ever carried 
so far as to work out a problem in Euclid, or resolve a quadratic 
equation, appear to do but little towards really civilizing men. 
This is the lesson we think to be eained by a contemplation of 
= scholastic attainments of natives in our Preside ney towns. 

e do not think those who have acquired this knowledge are at 
Mi aset to be admired. Prussia is the best educated country 
in Europe, but the wisest men in that state are understood to he 
much disappointed in the result of their experiment, either as 
advancing the social or moral condition of the people. In our 
own country many good and earnest men, noted for their en- 
livhtenment and freedom from bigotry, are opposed to national 
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education unaccompanied by religious exercises and principles, 
In a word, education is the creat social problem of the present 
day, and a sub ject. upon which there is an infinite variety of 
opinion. Upon the necessity of attending to it, there is but little 
difference, but when the mode comes to be consider ed, it is searce 
possible to bring two people to agree. Example is the great 
teacher, but it isa slow and laborious business, and, until we ean 
find some way of reaching the Zenana, we are afraid it is of but 
little use. Sup pose a hoy coes toa school where he is taueht 
by a zealous and high- minded te: wher, who not only teaches 
him the common curriculum of a sceecl, but endeavours to 
instil hieh and noble sentiments into his mind. Of what use is 
all this if, when he goes home, he is to find his mother offended 
with him, abusing him in laneuage void of both delieaey and 
morality, and the burden of it beine actually abuse of herself, 
Then follow the orgies of a pooja to Kalee, and all the efforts of 
his teacher are gone to the winds. 

[n our infaney by what associations are we surrounded, and 
what tales are we tol We are taueht that if 1s manly and 
proper to protect our little sister, to scorn to tell a he, and never 
to be beaten if we ean help it. Weare told tales of bold) Robin 
Hood, of Tell splitting the apple on his son’s head, of Bruce, 
of Wallace, and of all that is good and ennobling. Even the moral 
of tales, like Jack the @iant-killer, tends to the fostering of virtue 
andthe punishment of vice. Then are we not taught the sublime 
truths of our religion, and have we not the charaeter of both the 
ehild and the man Jesus held up for our admiration and imitation 
from our earliest years? And how is this to teach the native of 
India. Tfow is he to be taneht this moral training which is at 
the bottom of al! social advancement, as long as his infaney and 
his private life are - assailable by any of our artillery for his im- 
provement. It is clearly only to be done by the spreading of 
the Christian. reli sion. Nothing else will unlock the doors 
now closed, and make open the way to the heart of the communi- 
ty, will throw aside the barriers of caste and the prejudices of 
aves, Lt is not athine to be foreed. The proselytism that 
is Of such origin is of but little worth. We might throw aside 
that moral eowardice which has hitherto put it all into the 
back ground, We might indicate our disapproval in every 
way we could, short of absolute interference, with those orgies, 
whieh, under the name of religious ceremonies, are constantly 
disgracing and degrading the people of thisland. We meght 
at least prevent the streets of Caleutta being the favorite haunt 
: the adepts at these mysteries. It is but just to say that 

Caleutta is as mucha European as anative city, and that we will 
no longer tolerate such exhibitions in the public streets. Let us 
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openly declare that, if the people want to carry on such indecencies, 
they must find a place for themselves where at least they will not 
annoy others. We might encourage, by every means in our power, 
the extension and development of Christianity to a great extent, 
by employing those who, professing its tenets, are better subjects 


and citizens, rather than by stamping them with the brand of 


Cain out of deference to the worst prejudices of our bitterest. 
enemies here. In this n.atter there is, however, a marked 
improvement, Men feel that their former conduct was a 
cowardly and an unworthy one, that if is more honest, a safer 
and more manly part for the government, while holding fast 
by the principle ot toleration, yet to indieate hy unmustake- 
able signs that they themselves are Christian men. It is cer. 
tainly not the way to bring the people round, to consider it a po- 
sitive disability for any Government employment, as a rule to 
be acted on, if the applicant professes the same religion as the 
Government itself. Until the missionary has made some very 
marked suecess in his calling, it is idle for us to talk of amelio- 
ratine the eondition of the natives. When that has been done, 
when they have gained the rights of man, if is time enough for 
us to consider their claims to emancipation from the bondage of 
Heypt. Every thing now ought to be done for them, but it 
oucht to be dependent on the energy, benevolence, and will of the 
Muropean pat over them ; and, when they have done something 
to emancipate themselves from their present slough of ignorance, 
superstition, and vice, if will become necessary to protect 
them by law, and gradually to advance them until we leave them 
eapable of making a good and useful law for themselves. That 
however 1s not to be witnessed by our children’s children. Itis 
a plant of slow growth, and it becomes us to put the people of 
England on their guard against vulive public opinion, as expressed 
by the British Indian Association or similar institutions, ‘This 
is the veriest froth that ever bubbled on the surface of an ocean, 
and ealled itself dryland. It has the jargon of English public 
meetings, it has nothing more, It has neither the heart to feel, 
nor the brains to understand what it fain would represent itself 
to be. Above all, it isa band of Bengallee zemindars, united 
solely for the prosecution of its own narrow class-interests, and 
it amuses its leisure with practising the airs of the House of Com- 
mons, and humbugging John Bull by addressing him in his own 
much-loved jargon of free opinion, upon matters with benevolent 
titles, of which honest John knows nothing, and in which this 
precious Association is only so far interested as if may serve to 
mislead the public, increase its consideration, and cloak its real 
ends. a sal 
Not very long ago the British Indian Association consisted of 
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only thirty-one members, yet it does not scruple to call itself a 
manifestation of the pub lic fecling of India. Yet on the face of 


these facts, of the Government having been obliged to remind 


the Association that the selfishness of its efforts renders it of 


slight account, and of its intense arrogance and presumption, a 
number of well meaning gentlemen in Caleutta is to be found, 
who think it an admirable institution, and they are as thoroughly 
deceived as to its real character, as any Enelish middle-class 
eentleman who takes up his after-dinner paper to read the report 
of its proceedings, and has no idea of any other manifestation of 
popular ideas, 

The last measure we would urge as claiming the present atten- 
tion of Government, and the best security for the future, is the 
encouragement of great national public works by every means in 
our power. It is unnecessary to say that pono the length 
and breadth of this land, there are vast amounts of aero 
wealth buried for want of marketsand means of transport. The 
roads, the railways, the rivers, the canals, should all have the 
early attention of Government. The negleet of the rivers is 
perhaps the greatest reproach of all to the Indian Government. 
They have been available at all times, and steam navigation is 
now a matter of such old date, that men are filled with surprise to 
learn that a steamer went through the Matabane@ah for the first 
time in 1856, and ascended the Goera for the first time in 1858, 
As to the railways and the great works of irrigation, if borrow- 
ine fifty millions could advance ¢ them most r apidly , it should be 
done. “The latter have proved about the very best speculations 
the Government ever entered on, and the former, inealeulably 
valuable ina military point of view, are as remunerating an invest- 
ment of money as there is. But it is not only in these 
major works that ac tivity is desirable. In every district the De- 
puty Commissioner or Magistrate should be pushing on all 
things of that sort. Roads, not metalled, might be first made, 
then small bridges, then the larger ones, and finally, if necessary, 
metal might be laid on. Then some little diseretion might be 
exercised as to when first to expend the labor at the oflicer’s dis- 
posal, If there is any particular spot such as a bad null: th al- 
most impassable, that should be first attended to. With a sim- 
ple track one w ork of that kind will open out a new communica- 
tion, and send people where they could never go before. At pre- 
sent the practice is to begin at one end and goon. No Euro- 
pean eapital ean possil ly be attracted, until such time as the 
communications of the country are extended sufficiently to ad- 
mit of its being profitably employed. There is no room here 
for such robbers as the Great Hindustan and Thibet road, a 
structure upon which money enough has been spent to have made 
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twenty such roads, where they would have proved a real blessing 
to the people. We want communication through the populous 
and productive parts of the country, The Gogra, for instance, is 
navigable to Fyzabad, and we believe if some rocks are moved 
which are just above that city, there is plenty of water to Byram 
Ghat. Now a metalled road made from Shahjehanpore, Bareilly 
and Moradabad straight to Byram Ghat, witha branch to Buda- 
on, to meet at Shahjehanpore, would give to all Rohileund and 
northern Oude a water outlet and steam communication close at 
hand, at least one hundred and fifty miles nearer than the Al- 
lahabad way. Ifthere was another road made from Futtehehur, 
we think that a great deal of Doab produce would cross the Ganges, 
and take that route rather than the Grand Trunk Road. It isa 
much shorter way from Delhi to Caleutta than the old route is. 
There are moreover no topographical difliculties in the way, there 
are but very few nullahs to bridge, and the country abounds in 
kunkur. It isa matter which should engage the very first attention 
of the chief Commissioner in Oude, who in the meantime 
might tell his subordinates that they must wait a bit fora fine 
and commodious ecutcherry. Many other equally important 
works will occur to any one who is acquainted with the geogra- 
phy and topography of the country, but which we have neither 
time nor space to enumerate here. 

It appears then, as the general result of enquiry into the past, 
that the people of India have been, under their own native go- 
vernments, totally unaccustomed to complicated systems of law, 
or to have their affairs administered and adjudicated by officers 
or tribunals other than those upon the spot, that the system 
in use among themselves has been visible and present, unclogged 
with tedious forms or giving undue advantage ‘to certain classes 
over others, but it has failed as Government, through the cor- 
ruption of the oflicials and the general want of morality among 
all, yet that notwithstanding the oppression the people suffered 
at the hand of their rulers, they had sought frequently a change 
of men, but never one of system. In this stage we appear, we 
ceive to the people an extremely complicated system of jurispru- 
dence elaborated on the English model, without the assistance of 
the special profession which is the most essential part of it all in 
Ineland. We give appeal after appeal till the richer litigant 
leaves his poorer adversary completely behind him, and we com- 
pel the people to go long distances to seck a justice obstructed 
to them by a barrier of iron, in the shape of forms and compli- 
cated procedure. ‘The practical cffect of our system is to exter- 
minate all the old landed nobility of the Empire, and to put the 
lands into the hands of native officials belonging to the very 
courts in question, Ona sudden the whole system explodes in 
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the revolt of 1857, and the people, with the experience of our be- 
neficence for a hundred years, immedi ately endeavour to estab- 
lish the old system, again utterly ignoring our improvements, 
As a poliey for the future, it remains but for us to assimilate our 
plan as much to the native one as possible, leaving out the cor. 
ruption and the immorality, and adopting all its unity and vigor, 
This we believe is the true solution of the question for the future. 
In addition, we can strive for the social and moral advancement 
of the pe ople, and @ive every encouragement which we can, con- 
sistently with toleration in the spirit as well as the letter, to the 
spreading of Christianity over the face of the land. We > may 
develope the resources of the country, open the book of nature to 
our charge, and teach its millions how to make the most of the 
noble soil the Almighty has given them for an inheritanee. We 
shall thus improve them in intelligre nee, In wealth, and in mora- 
litv. We shall revolutionise their ideas. We shall beget new 
wants within them, and when that time has arrived and these 
wants are manifested, it may belong to some future @eneration 
to do what we have he on try ne inetfectus ly to ac complish, For 
the present it suffices that the course above indicated is the path 
for our future, what we must look to for the security of Her 
Majesty’s possessions, and the welfare of the millions of Ter 
subjects, whose destinies lie, under providence, in the wisdom ot 
our councils and the strength of cur arms. 
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The History of the Origin and Rise of the Republic of Venice. Ry 
Willeam Carew Hazlitt, London, W858, 


Iw a Review which exclusively devotes its pages to Indian subjects, 
no apology is necessary for the notice ofa Kuropean State which was 
so intimately associated with India and drew from it so much of its 
glory. 

Among the free states which rose in Italy, during the middle 
ages, on the ruins of the Roman empire, the republie of Venice 
oc coupied the first place. The power of the Venetians was older than 
that of their great rivals, the Genoese, and it was of a more enduring 
kind. The lhberty of Genoa was, from time to time, suspended by 
the occup: ation of foreign masters ; but from the hour in which the 
first Stones of Venice were laid in the Island of Rialte (A. D. 421) 
till that in which the French Revolution put a term to the existence 
of the Venetian republic (1797), no enemy sect his foot on the sacred 
soil of the Lagoon, So long an enjoyment of liberty might well have 
encouraged the Venetians to antic ipate that the patriotic wish of Fra 
Paolo—uttered with his last breath —Zsto Perpetua, was, indeed, to 
be fulfilled. It is very remarkable, that the history of a people, in 
every way so interesting a study for English readers, should have hi- 
therto remained a desideratum in English literature. There were 
histories of Venice in German, in French, and in Italian, but none 
worthy of the name in our own langu: ize. We had, indeed, Mr. Smedley’s 
agreeable Skete *hes of Venetian History, and we had Shorte’s transla- 
tion of Fongosse’s /Listory of the Magnificent State of Venice, a huge 
folio, published in 1612, heavy alike in manner and in matter; but 
these were wholly inadequi: ite to the importance of the subject. The 
field, so long and so strangely left unoccupied, has, however, at length 
been entered upon by a cultivator who promises to make it produce 
that rich harvest of which it is so @: aps able. The name of the new ean- 
didate for historic honours is already of established literary reputa- 
tion, for he is the only grandson of William Hazlitt, the eclebrated 
essayist and me taphysici ian, and to adopt the expression of one of his 
London reviewers, “we recognise with pleasure, in the work before 
us, that large promise is given that the lamp lighte ‘d and so brilliant- 
ly sustaine a by the el le Hazlitt, will not be suffered to grow ex- 
tinct in the hands of his descendant.’ Even were these volumes of 
less intrinsic merit, the undertaking to supply so important an addi- 

tion to the history of European civilization, using that term in its 
largest signification, merits the most favourable consideration. The 
laborious character of the work which this young writer has so 
courageously undertaken will be most fully appree iated from these 
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extracts from his preface, in which he enumerates the principal autho- 
rities upon which he has relied. “ ‘The works from which I have prin- 
eipally drawn in the composition of the present volumes, are in num- 
ber seven, viz., Afidrea Zandole, Chronicum Venetum, ad annum 1380, 
Bernardo Ginstiniani, De Origine et Gestis Venetorum; Martino da 
Canole, Cronaca Veneta ; Cronaca Altimate ; Vittore Sandi, Prineipté 
della Storea Civile della Republic de Venezia, nine vols. 4to Venezia, 
1765-72; : Carlo Antonio Marin, Storia Civile e Politica del Commercio 
det Veneziant, 8 vols. Svo. Venezia, 1798- 1808, Jacopo FF iliasi, 
Memorie Storiche dei Veneti Print e Secondi, e Saggio sul Antico 
Cummercio det Veneziani, 8 vols. Svo. Padova, 1811-14; Samuel 
Romanin, Storia Documentata di Venezia (still in progress.) Principe 
de Venezia 4to Venezia 1557.’ Such being the sourees to which Mr. 
MHazlits has applied, he may very fairly claim, as he does, for his et 
“that share of favour and indulgenc ‘eat the hands of the publie, whic 
may be due to a production, compiled almost entirely from orginal 
materials, presenting a large body of facts, little known, perhaps ever 
to many well read in the medieval history of Htaly ; “ian 
under notice points of material importance, which had been over- 
looked by preceding writers; and, from unexplored sources, throw- 
ing light on subjects, which had been too hastily regarded as hope- 
lessly “obscure.” * It may, upon the whole, be assumed, that so 
Jarze a book of facts as are here collected upon this subject, has neve: 
before been assemble d toret her in any one wor k, the Jlistoive de Fenivce 
of Mr. Dorin has long since been convicted of inaccuracy in its 

statements, of the most flagrant omissions, and of the most pain- 
ful illiberality. Moreover, sinee the appearance of Mr. Dorin’s 
volumes, there have been pub ished in Italy many works which sup- 
ply materials that were inaccessible to him in that printed form 
which alone would have induced his perusal. Mr. Romanin, a resident 
in Venice, has, for example, in the work above referred to, copied from 
the Venetian archives, existing in manuseript at Venice and at 
Vienna, the most valuable elucidations of important and hitherto un- 
explained cireumstances in the history of the republic, and of these 
we may assume that Mr. Hazlitt las tully availed himself. The style 
of the work is well poised and agreeable, and, without any labouring 
at effect, the writer not seldom displays considerable power of descrip- 
tion. A hberal spirit is applied in judgment upon the facts narrated, 
and while there ts a cordial sympathy with the writers of the repub- 
hic, there is nod lsposition manifested to blink the faults, and to ex- 
tenuate the crimes, whether of the ruled or of their rulers. ‘The fol- 
lowing passages may be taken in illustration at onee of the manner 
and the matter of the work, and with them we close this notice, 
varmly recommending Mr. William Carew Hazlitt and his history 
to our readers. 

The stratagem by which the event, ealled the translation of the 

evangelist St. Mark from Alexandria to Venice, was brought about, 
is thus described : 


“The body of Saint Mark was speedily enwrapped in the linen shrouds of 
Saint Claus lia, for the sake y as i was ch signed, of greater sccurity ; it was thes 
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placed i in a deep basket, where it was ingeniously hidden beneath a thick layer 
of herbs and savoury joints of pork; and the Venetian seamen, who bore the 
Joad to the quay, took care to r peat, at intervals, the cry so odious to all true 
Mussulmen, of ‘ Khanzir! Khanzir !’ (pork, pork) as they proceeded at a slow 
poy: and with a dilatory air, from the chureh to the spot ‘where the merchants’ 
vessels lay at anchor. On thei ur safe arrival aboard, Buono and Rustico caused 
the mysterious basket to be hoisted at once to the masthead, lest by some singu- 
lar mischanee the pious theft should, at the last moment, be discovered and de- 
nounced ; and the chroniclers conclude by informing us how, on the homeward 
voyage, a tempest having arisen, St. Mark appeared in a vision to Domenigo, a 
priest of Commacchio, and one of the passengers, and admonished him to furl 
the sails; and how, on the following morning, the ship, which bere the remains 

f the Evangelist, reached in safety the port of QOlivolo, where the offenders were 
gladly forgiven, and their precious charge was received with every mark of grati- 
tude and joy.’ 

The following sketch of manners about 1085, which gives a dese 
eription of the wife of Doge Selvo, may be read with interest :— 

. Ev ery im ornit if, We are told, wh n the dogaressa rose, her « heel rs were hathe d 
with dew, which was found to impart to them a beautiful freshness and glow. 
Her ablutions were performed in resewater. Her clothes were scented with the 
finest and most delicate balsams. Her hands (says Demianus im astonishment) 
were covered with oy s—from whic h it mi cht be inf rred, that thie Venetian 
ladies were content, at that period, to leave the hand exposed. Her chamber 
was saturated with essences and aromatic perfumes, insomuch that it was not 
unusual for her attendants to faint during the tedious process of the toilet. In 
conclusion, the chronicler informs us that, in conveying the food to her month, 
Theodora was wont to employ the medium of a golden fork. Such sinful volup- 
tuousness and inordinate indulgence brought with them (I still quote Damianus) 
their own punishment. About two years after her marriage with Selvo, the 
dogaressa contracted a disease of the most loathsome and revolting description — 
the fruit, if we may credit our authority, of too early and too long an addiction 
to luxury and sensual enjoyment ; - the malady, which grew upon her too fast 
to admit the hope of cure or recovery, became at last intolerably nauseous; and 
the daughter of Dueas, an object in her latest moments of mingled pity and 
disgust to all around her, was left to die in agony, almost in solitude.’ 

A very valuable feature in Mr. Hazlitt’s work is the information 
which, from pe riod to period, he supplies on the apeitenl subject 
of the Venetian laws. We must afford the space for an example of 
this portion of the history ; the author’s account of the legal reform 
of Yalopo Tiepolo : 

“That the eogent necessity of bringing all matters connected nearly 
or remotely, with trade, navigation, and police, within the range, 
and under the control of certain fixed regulations, had early im- 
pressed itself upon the rulers of a mercantile community like Venice, 
there cannot be much doubt; and, when we consider the frequent 
references in the ancient chronicles to laws of different kinds passed 
at various periods by the legislature, more particularly to the law of 
shipwreck, the law of evidenee, the law of insolveney, the law 
regarding the navigation of the Brenta, Adige, and Piase, the act 
for the abolition of the carrying trade, the severe ordinances against 
the traflic in Christi an slaves, and the strict rules observed for the 
preservation of peace, it seems to become quite manifest that such was 
really the ease. Yet until the eleventh or twelfth century, no register 
or roll appears to have been kept, and no oflice of rec ords appears to 
have existed, in which the statutes, thus passed from time to time 
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by the deliberative body, were preserved in the order of their enact. 
ment or promulgation ; : ‘and Orio Malipiero, who reigned from 1178 
to 1192, was in all probability the first doge who undertook to 
compile, ‘out of the erude and undigested yet ample materials in the 
national archives, anything at all approaching a consecutive and 
intelligible table of laws. It is generally understood that the code, 
us it was left by Malipiero, consisted merely of a single part, the 
statuto or statute, which was divided into five books, and which 
comprehended the canon Jaw ; but, whether the statute received that 
appellation at the time of its original compilation, or at a subse- 

quent period, it is wholly impossible to ascertain. ‘The useful and 
important work, thus commenced by Malipiero, steadily progressed, 
however under the able hands of those who came after him; amid 
the stirring events which rose to oecupy his time and attention, his 
immediate successor, Arrigo Dandolo, found leisure to revise and 
enlarge the five books of the statute, concluding his labours by the 
publication of a new and distinet code cf criminal law, which was 
termed the Promissione Del Maleficio. To these two the Doge 
Ziani added, about the year 1225, a short nautical capitulery most 
probably of a discovery, that the Consolato del Mare, lately publish- 
ed at Bareelona, and then in use among European traders, was 
insufficient and inapplicable in those cases “where Venetian maritime 
law differed from that of the other mercantile communities. Such 
was the state and progress, then, of Venetian jurisprudence, when 
the Doge Tiepolo ascended the throne in the early part of 1229. 

The work which he projected and accomplished, though its value 
cannot well be estimated too highly, may be easily described in a 
few words: between 1229 and 1232, that eminent man collected and 
edited the whole body of the Venetian law ; and, in the latter year, 
he published it, so collected and edited, in a complete and intelligible 
form. ‘The task which Ziani’s successor had thus assigned to him- 
self, and which, as it is generally supposed, engaged ‘his attention 
during the greater part of three years, though | it may perhaps 
appear to some trifling and simple, was undoubtedly one of extraordi- 
nary magnitude and difliculty.” 





Luglish birst Book, Euglish Second Book, Se. English Fourth 
Book. English kifth Book, Scripture Geography. Out 
lines of Geography, Manual of Geography. Specimens 
of English Poetry, with Brief’ Introductory Notices. 
Madras. The South ludia Christian School Book Society, 
1857-8. 


Tur series of school books, of which the above form a part, is 
the result of an effort to render educational machinery, so far as it 
w? 
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consists of books “as well adapted as possib le to the wants of the 
country.’ They are worthy of notice in the respect that the 'y 
carry out this plan toa much greater extent than other societies 
established for similar ends, both in the contents of the various 
books, and in the character of the extracts adapted for the 
very highest classes. While the end sought may be gained in 
an Anti-Hindu point of view, we fear that all that in E ngland is 
looked upon as necessary for a good English school book is sacri- 
ficed,—gramiar, style, dignity, elegance, and nervous power in the 
diction. The scle »C tions in the Hew advanced books are mi ide chie tly 
from modern authors, who have exposed the errors of Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism, but who are too often the opposite of proper 
models of English composition, or fit subjects for analysis. ‘The 
fourth book is largely composed of “ lessons on Indian subjects, by 
Mundy, Storrow, Mullens, Dr. Dull, Wenger, Dr. Wilson and others.”’ 
T he fifth or highest book contains “ copious extracts from Paley y's 

¢ Natural Theology ;” Evidences of Christianity,” by Porteous ; 
“Examination of Popular Hinduism,” by Mitchell ; ~ Vedantisin 
“by Mullens, with the abridged edition of W avland’s * Moral 
Science.’ In the earlier books of the series, Etymology, that 
great necessity of all school-books, is attended to, ‘but not sufli- 
ciently. Until English is taught to the natives on the principles of 
sound philology, the language ‘will never become to them a part of 
themselves,—an instrument which the ‘y can use with facility, and 
wield with power. Among the Hindus the imitative faculty is 
found so strongly that the ac quisition of a spoken language is 
the easiest of tasks. We fear that we have not yet in India 
used Grammar as the most powerful instrument for training the 
mind, whence the superficiality which is everywhere so painful. 
The English boy has his Latin and Greek, and henee his true 
superiority ; in the case of the Bengali we do not give these nor any 
substitute. English, of itself philologically the most bald and sim- 
ple of our ‘ Romantic, or modern languages, is not a sufficiently 
powerful or accurate trainer; plilology as a study is everywhere 
in India ignored, the first training of the young, when the true 
‘instinct’ of language is given, Is in the hands of impe rfectly 
educated, superficial natives, and errors are thus originated and 
perpetuated, which all the European superintendence in the world 
will never make up for or obliterate. Philologic al construing and 
logical analysis ought to be at the basis of all linguistic te: ching, 
and be recognised as an indispensable element in every school- 
book. 

The specimens of English poetry are ti aken entirely from the poets 
of the nineteenth eentury, and manifest considerable taste and diseri- 
mination. We regret that the woodcuts bear so little testimony to 
the advanced state of the arts in Madras. Altogether, viewing this 
series from the principles and aims of its projectors, if seems well 
carried out, but we fear the obje «t of such a course—a fair knowledge 
of English, is sacrificed to utilitarianism whether in religious belief 


or natur al science. We must train not cram, 
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The Sludy of Living Langnages. By Col, A. Cotton, Madras, 1858, 


Tuts little book has made its appearance particularly apropos to 
the present vast influx of British officers into India, and may tend to 
save gow mm considerable unnecessary trouble in acquiring a knowle dove 
of the vernaculars of the country (which they are very prope rly 
ordered to do by the Commander-in-Chief) by pointing out the line 
of study most advantage ous, and clearing away a great deal of the 
old technical rubbish with which the learner’s s path has hitherto been 
beset. 

If the Colonel had introduced the word “ Indian’’ into his title 
page, it would have placed his system beyond eavil. the said system 
being peculiarly suited to the acquirement of a simple conversa- 
tional command over tongues which offer no literature worth the 


trouble of reading. It is evident that in such a case the one thing 
needful is idiom. A man with a grammar and dictionary might 
amuse himself for a life-time, concocting sentenees in what he eéalls 


Hindustani, of which sentences not one should) be grammatically 
wrong, and vet not one should be intelligible to any native save such 
as understood English. The idiomatic construction of all the oriental 
languages is very peculiar, and as usual shows itself most markedly in 
the simplest and commonest phrases of life. We may write upon philo- 
soplry and science inmost European languages in astvle of severe gram- 
mar, never once enlivening our page with the piqui ant liveliness of an 
idiomatic expression, and the result will be intelligible.though particu- 
larly dull. Buteven among Europeans we cannot walk into a friend's 
house. and talk bare crammar for even five sentences, without boing at 
once set down as the most incomprehensible prigs in existence ; 
idiom is the social life of a language, and nowhere is it more ims 
portant than in the eastern tongeres. 

What we require in an Indian interpreter is not a deep philologist, 
but a man who ean talk with natives as a native, not correctly as to 
erammar which very few natives do, but vernacularly as to idiom, 
speaking to the man as a brother native would speak, and thus mani- 
fi sting as it were a familiarity with that character or inner life of 
the people whereof idiom is the instructive expression. The 
system of instruction and test hitherto adopted in India has 
proved a most ludicrous failure, as far as the real efficiency of inter- 
preters is coneerned ; the best colloquial; sts in India are very often 
the men who have noé * passed,’ who have even tried to “ pass’’ and 
failed. There is one well-known fact of a gentleman, who having 
lived for some years in Persia among Persians, literally “at home’ 
with them in every sense of the word, took it into his head on his 
return to Caleutta, to go to the Clloes to “ pass.’ He was pluck- 


ed!! being the only one out of the batch of examinees who failed 
- pass, and probably the only one who, if turned loose in the heart 
Persia, would not have found himself at a loss! 
” Another curious instance oceurred a few years ago: a very impor- 
tant trial by court martial was to take place in one of the largest 
mulitary stations in southern India. In that station there 
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were eleven “ passed ” officers, seven of whom held appointments 
of interpreter to corps, yet in order to induce the services 
of an effective man, an officer was specially applied for from a 
distant station, selected not because he had passed a better exa- 
mination, but because he had been in the habit of living much 
among natives, and had acquired thorough intimacy with their 
hab its sand modes of ex} ression. The te st of protic iene y adop ted at 
the Madras College is, first to translate a page out of one of certain 
standard works which ean all be “ mugged” with a moonshee ; this 
is from the vernacular into English. Then from English into the 
vernacular, a page of a history or a “ Wellington’s Despatch,” 
which the object is to give the sense of the Knelish as close as 
possible, and consequently as unlike a native document as can well 
be. Then conversation with a eut and dried sepoy or moonshee, who 
knows all that is coming, and never fails to understand you, so long 
as there is a prospect of a tip. This conversation is some time s made 
to turn upon the construction of a watch, or principles of a steam 
engine, and is thus made even more like English in masquerade than 
before. ‘The Madras Government have recently introduced a“ p aper 
of idiomatic sentences,’’ but as every thing however good in prinei- 
ple is certain to turn into a humbug as soon as it is formalized, this 
well meant innovation has done very little good. In the first place 
the idioms are rather English idioms to be turned into grammatical 
Hindustanee, than phrases for which there actually exist peculiar 
Hindustanee idioms. In the second place many of them are not 
idioms at all, even in English, but merely complications of the sub- 
junctive mood, and fin: uly that parties so disposed may generally 
get a tolerab ly good guess beforehand at what they are like ly to be, 
pa so, * eram’’ for the examination in clover. It is also an under- 
stood fact that in the Government examimations the written exer- 
cises are the things which count, the conversation going for very 
little ; this is so evident a transposition of the real requirements of 
an interpreter in India as to need no further comment. 

Colonel Cotton advocates the principle of oral instruction, He 
Jays down as his fifth rule that the language must be learned by the 
ear, and not by the eye; we should be inclined to make this the first 
rule rather than the fifth, in respect of its Mmportance. Next we 
would place the principle that every language has certain forms and 
arrangements of words peculiar to itself by means of which the 
words come to signify something more than or differing from the 
mere aggregate of their dictionary value, and that the mastery of 
these idioms forms the nece ssary ke ‘y to the comprehension of the 
language. This requisite is provided for by the Colonel in the fol- 
lowing manner: He suggests the aequirement, by oral repetition 
after amoonshee, of a number of short sentences, ringing the 
changes upon afew of the commonest words in the language, so as to 
illustrate all their ordinary combinations and collocations as used by 
natives ; when these have been mastered, not only will a very valuable 
acquisition have been made in the way of materia loquendi, but 
the pronunciation will have become correctly fixed, and what may 
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be called the general fone of the language realized to the mind of the 
student. 

The second batch of the sentences would be more complicated and 
involve more words. ‘The third bateh would make still further pro- 
gress, and thus by three or four months’ study, of not more than four 
hours a day, astudent might attain to the faculty of speaking with 
a native in native style, and with native tone, so as to be intelligible 
to any speaker of that same language, whe ther he had previously 
been used to Europeans or not. Sure ly this is ¢he qualification de- 
sirable in an Indian linguist. We well know how often interpreters 
find great difficulty in conversing with reeruits, that they can nei- 
ther understand nor be understood by the ryots, ‘though their own 
men, originally from the same village, have cot to comprehend them 
very we Il; we know too very well, the be tter alas for the experience 
of these sad times, how important it is to be able to speak the 
language of the people of the country, as distinguished from that of 
our own employes. The end proposed by the author of this little book 
is unquestionably a good one, and the means by which he recom- 
mends its attainment appear not only to lead to the correct attain- 
ment of that end, but also to save time and trouble, by knocking 
off so much of the superthvwous rubbish with which the study 
of Indian vernaculars has hitherto been encumbered. His system 
does not profess to make philologists, but after all, philologists 
are not the sort of article which we emergently require. ‘The 
men who have a genius that way will doubtless pursue their 
studies much further, much deeper than the knowledge which we 
have indicated as requisite for practical purposes. But the impor- 
tance of those practical purposes remains none the less paramount, 
and whatever tends to facilitate the acquisition of the knowledge 
thereto requisite, or increase the number of its acquirers, may be 
classed without flattery among the most valuable aids to the British 
interest in India. 





The History of India, By Henry Morris, WM. C. S. Seeond Edition, 
Madras, Printed and published Sor the Madras School 
Book Society, LSo7. 


Geography. By Henry Morris, WM. C. 8. 1857. 


Tue first of these works is another attempt, and that too from 
Madras, to supply a good School History of India. As an outline 
History it is not without merit, but it is much inferior to Mr. Gleig’s 
little work published in his School Series. It is not sufliciently 
* edueational” in style, arrangement, or accessories: such as tables, 
indices, analysis, Ke. ‘The main facts, however, are given, and atten- 
tion is directed to the subject of each paragraph by marginal notes. 
The history is brought down so late as to the Cawnpore massacre, 
and there seems to be throughout all absence of that political excite- 
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ment and race antagonism, which have so distinguished the Euro- 
peans for the last year. The following, which is the last chapter, 
may serve as an example of the author’s ability, and may be interest- 
ing to the reader :— ; 


, During the year succeeding the conclusion of the Burmese war, new terri- 
tories were added to the Company’s dominions. In May 1854, afresh treaty was 
entered into with the Nizam, in whose country the contingent foree had been, 
for some time past, irregularly paid. In discharge of the debt which had been 
incurred, four districts to the north and west of Hyderabad were made over 
to the management of the British Government. The kingdom of Nagpore 
likewise, the Rajah of which had died without issue, was, in the same year, 
annexed to the Company’s territories, and is now governed by British officers. 

“These changes were effected without any disturbance, and for some time 
perfect peace prevailed throughout India, The quiet was however, broken, in 
July 1855, by a startling insurrection in Bengal. The Sonthals, a hill-people in 
the districts of Bhaugulpore and Rajmahal, who had hitherto been regarded as 
a harmless, peaceable, and tractable race, irritated, as it is believed, by the 
oppressions of the money-lenders of Bengal, suddenly broke into rebellion 
under leaders who pretended to be inspired ; descended into the neighbouring 
plains; plundered and burnt the villages ; massacred the unresisting inhabitants ; 
and committed every kind of violence and outrage, There were few troops in 
the districts they attacked : but, as soon as possible, regiments were sent thither 
from other quarters. Being unable effectually to operate against the savages on 
account of the rains, the thick jungle, and the state of the laws, the forces 
Were stationed round the desolated territory to prevent the Sonthals from 
entering other districts; but, as soon as the hinderances to action were, in 
a measure, removed, they proceeded, under the command of General Lloyd, 
against the rebels ; engaged them wherever they were to be met ; and compelled 
them to retire to their villages. The disturbed districts were thus restored to 
order, and the rebellion completely suppressed. 

“The time of Lord Dalhousie’s stay in India was drawing to a close. One of 
his last acts as Governor General was the annexation of Oude. Since the treaty 
made with the Nabob in 180], that country had been very badly ruled, and, in 
1855, it was confessedly the worst-governed native state in India, The Nabob, 
who was devoted to sensual gratifications, and surrounded by courtiers of the 
most profligate character, shamefully neglected the affairs of government ; the 
chief posts in the administration were entrusted to worthless favourites; the 
people were plundered and oppressed ; and the ill-paid and ill-disciplined troops 
supported themselves by rapine, violence, and bloodshed, | These evils were 
aggravated by areligious contest, A party of Mahomedans attacked a pagoda which 
the Hindus held in peculiar reverence, and were defeated by the Hindu devotees 
who assembled for its defence, Enraged at their repulse, they collected in 
larger numbers, under a fanatical leader named Ameer Ali. It was for some time 
doubtful what part the Nabob would take in the affair: but he decided upon 
preventing the outrage which his Mussulman subjects contemplated, The fanatics 
were attacked by the King’s troops under British officers ; they were defeated 
and their leader slain. As a religious war appeared likely to take place in a 
country surrounded by the British territories, and as such a warfare would have 
been, in the highest degree dangerous to the sepoys, many of whom had 
relatives in Oude, the Governor General ordered the British troops to assemble 
on the frontiers. The necessity for their interference, however, happily passed 
away. 

“But such a lamentable state of affairs in a dependant kingdom could not be 
permitted to continue : and the Court of Directors allowed Lord Dalhousie to 
decide whether Oude should remain in its former position, or be taken under 
the immediate protection of the British Government, The Governor General 
resolved upon adopting the latter course. The Nabob was invited to conclude 
a friendly treaty, whereby the government of the kingdom, which he had shown 
himself unfit to rule, should, like the territory of Mysore, be placed in the hands 
of the English, while ample provision should be made for the support of his 
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own position and di gnity. ame ze terms were rejected: and Lord Dalhousie 
proceeded, without the Nabob’s consent, to issue a “pro lamation, by which Oud 
was declared a portion of the ‘En glish possessions, The reasons for his act we; 
viven in this document. The English, it was stated, had agreed, by the treaty 
of 1801, to protect the Nabob of Oude against every foreign and domestie 
enemy, While that sovereign, on his part, b and himself to establish “ such 
& syste - of administration, to be carried into effect by his own officers, as shoun}d 
be conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, am ~“p lected t 
and property of the inhabit: ~ ” The E ‘nglish had fulfilled 
engagement : the Nabob had revlected his : and therefore, the country, whij hy 
he had misgoverned, was tal 


aken out of his possession, 


“ The system pursued in the Punjaub was introdne d into Oude. English 
officers were appointed to the administration of the government, General Outram 
who has since been made a Knight meter of the Ba ith, being the Chief 


Commissioner: and the new territory passed into the possession of the Company 
without any disturbance ve, OF EX] ression of ill-will on the part of the peo} le, for 
whose benefit the change was made. 

“ The prolongs adsemateats nof Lord Dalhousie ceased on the 29th of Febpy- 


ary 1856, upon which day FF rd Can Prat who iy id | been for some ti © apy int d 


3 his successor, assumed ch aca’ » Indi Government. Lord Dalhons; 
rule was distinguished by various social “yews rovements which will, we trust 
tribute greatly to the welfare of the inhabitants of India. Sound and 

dueation was encouraged: schemes for the instruction of the peo} \N 


planned ; and officers appointed to carry those schemes into effect: works for the 
irrigation of land and the = m 1otion of traffic were multiplied; Railroads eon- 
wr ar the three principal cities of India connected by an electric telegraph, 

“ Changes were also ake in apne constitution of the East India Company. Ih 
1853 the Company's Charter was renewed with various alterations, the principa 
of which were a reduction in the number of the Directors, some of whom ar 
now appointed by the Crown; the formation of a Legislative Council for all 
India ; and the free admission of candidates who pass thr ough he re puisit 
examinations to the medical and civil services. 

“ Before Lord Canning had held the office of Governor General for a year, it was 
found necessary for the British Government to wage war against the Shah 
Persia, who, contrary to a treaty into which he hal entered with the English, 
had besieged the important city of Herat. That town had remained indepen 
dent since the retreat of the Persian army in 1838, and the Shah had promis: d to 
abstain from all interference with the government of that city and of 
rounding territory, so long as no attempt a meither by the Affghans or 
by any other power. As this agreement had been violated and the remonstrances 
writish Government unheed Ls an neal sh force was despatched to the Pe 


+ 
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ait 
sian gulf under the command of Major General Stalker, 

“ Upon the arrival of the expeditionary force in the Persian Gulf, the island of 
Karrack was oceupied, and the troops were soon afterwards landed on the coast 
‘of Persia, An attack upon Bushire, a fortified town which had been the residence 
of the British Resident and the prin Lp | sea port of Persia, had been arranged, 
Upon the advance of the army, a skirmish took place at the village of Reshire, 
which is about five miles from the town: but the Persian forces were defeated 
and Bushire was surren meee after a few hours’ bombardment from a combined 
nar al and military for The English army remained for some time at Bushire, 


» pre isIOns Were re adily Sup pl lie “dl by t he people and confidence on the part 


cr 


t t]} 


of a aha! vitants speedily ( stablished, 

“ At the beginning of the present year, Sir James Outram, who had resigned his 
high post in Oude and had revisited England for the benefit of his health, 
assumed the chief command of the army in Persia, to which he had been ap- 
pointed by the Home Government, The enemy had formed a strongly fortified 
and entrenched camp at Borazgoon, which is situated forty miles from Bushire ; 
and, soon after Sir James Outram’s arrival, a portion of the army was despatch- 
ed to make an attack upon that position. Delighted at the change of scene and 
employments after their sojourn at Bushire, the troops performed the march 


in a cheerful and rapid manner ; and, upontheir approach, the Persian army 
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abandoned the defences, and, without a struggle, left the town, the camp, and 
the stores to f ce int » the hands of captors. 

* After destroying the camp and the entrenchments, the English troops prepar- 
ed to retrace their steps towards Bushire: but during the night which succeed. 
ed their departure, they sustained an attack from the Persians who had made 
preparations to impede their march. The skirmishing continued until daybreak, 
when the artillery and cavalry made a spirited attack upon the Persian army. 
The 3rd Bombay Cavalry } ticularly distinguished itself in this action. The 
sepoys, faithfully supporting their otticers who fought with indomitable courage 


charg: dand broke a regiment ef Persian infantry which had been di rawn up into 


2a are to rec ‘ive hom. te 
“ As the Persian army had been routed, a change in the plan of operations was 
adopted ; and Sir a es Outram, anxious to carry the war into the interior and 


to bring it toa speedy candied resolved to attack Mohamreh, an important 
town upon the Turkish frontier near the mouth of the Euphrates, whi h he had 
selected as the basis for operations against the interior of the country. Prepa- 
raksome were speedily made: but a gloom was, at the time, cast over the English 
camp by the death of General Stalker who fell by his own hand. The fort of 
Mohamreh was garrisoned by a large army under the command of one of the 
Shah’s sons: but it was ute med after a short resistance, and the Persian 
army retreated into the interier. The British cavalry had not landed. The 
English commander, however, determined to fellow up his triumph vigorously, 
while the enemy was disheartened and disorganized, and he immediately des- 
patched a small body of horse and about three hundred infantry in pursuit, 
The Persians, who had encamped at Ahwas, a few miles further up the little 
river Kareon near which Mohamreh is situated, fled at the sight of this small 
force, affording _ T ilustration of the fact that daring and courage, even 
against large numbers, are generally successful 

“ Me inwhile a treaty of peace with Persia had been concluded at Paris; and 
intimation of it being received by the British foree in the Persian Gulf, no 
hather hh stile operations succeeded the brilliant advance to Ahwas. The treaty, 
which was ratified at Bagdad on the 2nd of May, stipulated that all interference 
with the territory of Herat should be renounced by the Shah, and that the city 
which had been captured by the Persians, should be restored to its lawful ruler, 

“Soon after the conclusion of the Persian war, the services of many of the 
European regiments which had been engaged in it were required in the North- 
western Provinces of Bengal, where a serious insurrection had taken place. A 
feeling of disaffection which, from the outbreaks that have occurred almost simul- 
taneously in various parts of Bengal, appears to have been generally felt through- 
out the Bengal army, began to manifest itself openly in the m: snth of March. 
The immediate oceasion of the revolt is at ‘adie db y the Be poys to the issue of 
cartridges for a new-fashioned rifle, which, they imagined, were greased in.au 
objectionable manner. We learn, however, from a proclamation which bas been 
issued by the Government that no such cartridges were given to the troops: and 
it is now evident that the movement is a political one in which the ex-kings of 
Oude and Delhi are implicated. 

“The mutiny began near Calcutta, Most of the 19th and of the 34th B. N. I. 
refused to employ the cartridges that were supplied to them, and the whole of 
the former and part of the latter reg riments fans conseque ntl \'y disbanded in the 
mi onth of April. 

The worst manifestation of this mutinous spirit occurred at Meerut in the 
nelle y of Agra, On the 10th of May the three native regiments stationed 
at that place revolted a short time before dark, fired at many of their officers with 
whom they had daily held familiar intercourse, massacred helpless women and 
children in a merciless manner, and when opposed by the European regiment, 
which was stationed at some distance from their lines, they hastened to Delhi, 
where they were joined in rebellion by the regiments at that city, and took 
possession of the fort, after a massacre as ruthless as that at Meerut. The in- 
surrection rapidly extended to other parts of Bengal. In some — 8 the Ku- 
ropeans were so very few in number that they were overpowered : but at Feroze- 
pore, Berares, and Lucknow, small bodies of English soldiefs repulsed cvery 
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attack that was made against them, At Benares, 180 men under Colonel Neill 
of the Madras Fusiliers, and at Lucknow 200 men under Sir Henry Lawrence 
defeated overwhelming numbers with devoted courage. They fought as men 
fought in the days of Clive. They heeded not the number of their foes, 

“ Many regiments in the midst of disaffection have remained faithful, The 
most memorable instance of this was evinced in the behaviour of the 1st Bombay 
Lancers, who repeatedly charged the rebels at Nusserabad, but without success, 

“Many of the regiments that revolted joined the mutineers at Delhi, whence 
two attacks were made on the English force near the city, but these attempts 
were instantly defeated, Meanwhile an army, principally composed of English 
regimnents and Sikhs, was marching towards Delhi to take vengeance for the 
atrocities that had been committed there, Some delay was occasioned by the 
death of General Anson the commander-in-chief, and by waiting for the siege- 
train: but at the beginning of June, the army, under command of Sir Henry 
Barnard, arrived before Delhi which has since been closely besieged. Each of 
the desperate sorties made by the mutineers has been repulsed with great 
slaughter, and the rebellious sepoys have been defeated in every conflict. 

“ At Cawnpore the insurgents were commanded by Nana Sahib, the adopted son 
of the late Peshwa, Bajee Row. They assembled in great numbers and besieged 
the small party of Europeans who, under their gallant leader Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
had entrenched themselves in a tolerably strong position. Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
however, fell mortally wounded ; and the little garrison, compelled by famine, 
offered to surrender upon Nana Sahib’s promising to permit of their departure 
to Caleutta, He deliberately broke his word and fired upon them as they were 
descending the Jumna in boats, The base deed has since been punished. A 
force under General Havelock advanced rapidly from Allahabad, where it had 
been collecting for the relief of Cawnpore; defeated the rebels three times, in- 
flicting a great loss upon them, and capturing all their guns ; drove them out of 
Cawnpore ; and, following up these triumphs, captured Bithur, whither Nana 
Sahib, who had presumptuously called himself the Rajah of that place, had fled. 

‘‘Reinforcements of troops are speedily arriving from the English Colonial 
possessions and from England, and the rebels are being surrounded upon all sides 
by men eager to inflict upon them retribution for atrocities of which the most 
degraded savages ought to be ashamed. 

“ We have thus related the progress of the British Empire in India, from its 
first struggles for existence under Clive and Lawrence, to the present year, when 
it extends from Peshawur to Pegu. We have seen it steadily increasing from 
year to year, until, for wise and good purposes, it has been permitted by the 
Supreme Ruler, who orders every event in history and in life, to reach its present 
gigantic limits. This permission has undoubtedly been granted for the benefit of 
the people of India ; and although a great deal still remains to be done for that 
object, very much has been effected. 

‘It has been remarked that, if the English were to quit India to-morrow, there 
would be no memorial nor vestige left of their sojourn in the land, But so it 
would not be. There have been imprinted broad, deep marks of good, which can 
never be effaced. Doubtless there are defects in what Englishmen have done 
for India: but of necessity there are such in all human institutions, and eve 
will be to the end. For a hundred years there has rarely been any bloodshed in 
the Company's possessions ; and the dominion of the English has been peculiarly 
distinguished for its gentleness, mildness, and moderation. Englishmen are in 
the chief places of power: and they are, for the most part, true and trusty men, 
who bear themselves nobly in the discharge of duty. Justice is free to all, ex- 
t when kept back by the craft of their own countrymen ; suttee, infanticide, 





ee} 


and human sacrifices are almost entirely abolished ; and, far above all, the good 
seed of our glorious Faith has been sown, and it will never cease to bud and 
blossom, so long as India has a name among the nations of the earth.” 

The Geography is thoroughly un-educational in its arrangement. 
Such works as these should be left to men who are practically 
engaged in the work of tuition. There seems to be a good deal of 
educational activity of late, in the Madras Presidency; we trust to 
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see even better fruits of it than these. The whole subject of Indian 
School books is one of vast interest and importance. 





The Life of Mahomet, and History of Islam to the Era of the He- 
gira, By William Muir, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, vols. 
I. and LT, 1858. 


WE need not do more than draw attention to this work, as the 
greater part of it has already appeared in this Review in a series of 
articles. At the time they were issued in that form every scholar 
valued them, and will now be glad to see them in a more elaborate 
and extended form. Sprenger and Muir are the only men whose works 
can be received as valuable, as lives of Mahomet, in our language. 
They have both gone to the fountain-head for trustworthy material, 
and, rejecting the oft-repeated and baseless absurdities of successive 
writers, have shewn themselves to be critical historians. Sprenger’s 
work, as compared with Muir’s, is imperfect, consisting rather of 
‘contributions towards’ a life. We trust that he will yet work up 
the valuable materials placed at his disposal since its publication, and 
present us with a life that shall leave nothing further to be desired. 
The value of Mr. Muir’s work consists in his scholarly and pains- 
taking enquiry into the sources of Mahomet’s life, so that for 
all future time, works such as Irving’s life of Mahomet will be 
without excuse, if they lay claim to be accurate or real, to be anything 
more than a collection of traditions and absurdities, believed in, 
it is true, by Mahomedans in modern days for want of some more 
firm facts. ‘The theologian and the Christian will be rejoiced to 
find in Mr. Muir’s work—all scholarly and cold as it is—irrefragable 
evidence, that the foundation on which modern beliefs as to Mahomet, 
and the early history of his faith rest, is utterly baseless. Even when 
sifted of all that a critical historian in the nineteenth century is bound 
to reject, the earliest authority we have is Ibn Hishim who flou- 
rished 200 years after. Besides him there are but two others about the 
same time.—Al Wackidiand Tabiri. Compare these three writings 
200 years, and more after the founder of their sect, with “the twelve” 
eye-witnesses and the apostolic Fathers. Mr. Muir has rendered to 
History and Christianity alike most important service by the publica- 
tion of this work. We only regret that its high price puts it out of 
the reach of many. 





History of Native Female Education in Calcutta, 1858, 


T urs is a very modest and unpretending little book, by, we believe, 
anative Christian minister, on what must seem to him and to all, the 
most important of subjects connected with the elevation of the 
masses of the country. It is written in a quiet style, is free from those 
orientalisms, and that bombast in which the writer’s countrymen are 
apt to indulge, and from those exaggerations both of statement and 
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colouring, which too often disfigure missionary literature, and lead 
men to look upon it with distrust. After some ceneral remarks on the 
importance of female education, as a part of missionary enterprise, 
the writer notices the various forms which it has assumed ; “ first, 
bazar or vernacular day schools, composed of Hindus and Moham- 
medans ; second, orphanage or boarding schools, composed either of the 
children of native Christians only, or of orphans and children forsaken 
by their parents and of native Christians ; third, schools for the edu- 
ation of the middle and higher classes of Hindus and Mohammedans.” 
In the course of his history the writer notices the various advantages 
and disadvantages of these plans. In an Appendix he draws atten- 
tion to a class of schools for Armenians, Kast Indians, and Europeans, 
of great importance in their bearing on native female education, 
The whole book is most creditable to the author. 





Journal of a Tour through the Peqgu and Martaban Provinces inthe 
suite of Drs. MP? Clelland and Brandis, successively Superin- 
tendents of Forests, Pegu. By Robert Abreu, late Head Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Forests’ Office, Pegu. Maulnain, 185s, 


Mr. Asrevu thus introduces himself, and the tour on which he 
went :— 

“The Pegu Province was on the 20th December 1852, proclaimed as annexed 
to the British territories. It had been a principal mart for teak, and indeed it 
constituted the most important article of trade ever since the foundation of 
Rangoon by Alompra in the year 1775, 

“The Government, desirous of being made acquainted with tle resources and 
physical characteristics of the teak forests, as well as to make those lying on the 
three streams (Lhine, Phoungyee, and Zamayee, disemboguing themselves into 
the Rangoon River) available for this year, determined on the actual exami- 
nation of them. Dr. McClelland, the officiating Superintendent of Forests, 
was therefore requested by the Commissioner of Pegu and Governor General's 
Agent, in a letter No. 45, dated 30th November, 1853 (indicating the principal 
points to which his attention was to be directed during the travelling season) 
to proceed into them. I had the pleasure of accompanying him in this tour, 

“In obedience to the abovementioned instructions, we accordingly started to 
the Lhine Forests by land on the 2nd January 1854, and reached on the 8th 
instant Yendikequin village, situated on the margin of the Teak localities.” 

As it is from our new possessions in Burmah that the greatest 
supply of Indian Teak is procured, the duty undertaken by Dr. 
M’Clelland on this, and ona subsequent occasion, was a most important 
one. On both oceasions, Mr. Abreuaeccompanied him, and a third time 
his suecessor Dr. Brandis in 1856. Both from his office and personal 
inspection, he had full opportunities of acquainting himself with 
the Teak Forests of Pegu. We cannot however say that his Journal 
will repay general perusal. He is evidently unaccustomed to literary 
work, and his remarks are confined chiefly to what is purely profese 
sional and toa description of the scenery. In botany he seems to be an 
enthusiast, but we lack an account of the people among whom he 
dwelt—thcir race, religion, habits, and capabilities, as well as the fitness 
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of the country to produce other than trees. Mr. Abreu and his party 
evidently managed to be comfortable, though in such a country -- 


x Four miles from this spot, the road led us through narrow valleys, with 
hills on both sides casting a deep shadow, enriched with teak trees, and extend 
ing for many miles along the N. E. side of Phoungyee town, with the prevailing 
trees of Careya arborea and Inga biyemina, which often spread a thick large 
canopy over our heads; while along the depths of the valley which, we found 
increased in beauty every step we took, ran a clear brook called Nayoke-Koun 
the waters of which made their way over the rocks,and refreshed my ear with 
their murmurs, as much as my eye with their freshness. On the bank of this 
stream we bivouacked. Our guide was not slow in making a havoc on a small 
scale among the giant squirrels (Sedurus giganteus,) and brought in quantities 
of meat ; our peons busied themselves with the fires, roasting and stewing; the 
ponies, eased of their burdens, rolled in the grass, or grazed at large about the 
ample pasture ground ; those of the party who had no call upon their services, 
indulged in the luxury of perfect relaxation, and the camp presented a picture 
of rude feasting and revelry, of mingled bustle and repose, characteristic of a 
pic-nic party in the suburbs of a civilized country, but without the attendant 
fairies and luxuries” 


As a specimen of his Journal, we give the following picture :— 


15th Pebruary.—We left the shady banks of Kine Choung this morning; our 
route was among hills which were of a ruggish aspect. They were thick with 
dense and gloomy forests of bamboos and other jungle trees, teak occurring only 
toa small extent, and, in some places, cut up by deep and precipitous ravines, 
extremely toilsome to the ponies, Sometimes we had to follow the course of a 
brawling stream, with a broken rocky bed, which the shouldering cliffs on either 
side obliged us frequently to cross and re-cross. For some miles we struggled 
forward through these savage and gloomy wooded defiles, when all at once, near 
Shoay-loung Choung, the whole landscape changed as if by magic. The rude 
hills and rugged ravines were softened into what 1 would call beauties, Shoay- 
loung was observed to wind through forest herbiage, and sparkling and murmur- 
ing over a gravelly bed,and its course being marked out by serpentine lines of 
Imporata cylindrica, with flowers two or three feet high, which fringed its bank : 
the whole forming a verdant scene, and deriving additional charms from being 
locked up in the bosom of such a hard-hearted region, We bivouacked near 
Shoay-loung Choung about two in the evening, Nature, that wore the day 
before her loveliest, had now put on her angriest aspect. A more glorious 
to-morrow was never promised to man than the sun shadowed forth as he 
went down at evening behind the Pegu hills. There was nota cloud to dim his 
brightness, while the transparent atmosphere and blue sky seemed dreaming of 


anything but clouds and mists. But who can foretell the whim of a Pegu 
sky ? 

“At the time I speak of—about four in the evening or two hours after we 
encamped —the firmament was full of clouds which veiled the distant giant peaks 
around, and the yellow light, which had struggled for a time to keep its place 
in the heavens, was now totally obscured. Large dull masses. as hard and 
defined as if formed of some molten metal, rolled slowly along the heavens, 
while across them floated far more rapidly some light fleecy vapours of a whitish 
grey, From the far extreme of these clouds was seen pouring in long straight 
lines the heavy shower—in some places so dark as totally to obscure every thing 
beyond ; but in other spots so thin and clear that through the lines of rain the 
eye caught the prospect of a bright and sunshiny country, over which the clouds 
Each moment seemed to add something to 


had not yet extended themselves. ; 
7 its sole business 


the gloom of the sky, and the rain poured down as if that were ) 
for the evening. It was rather unpleasant from a sweeping wind which dashed 
the rain into our faces by pailful The most powertul emotion excited in our 
breasts under such circumstances was a pining after shelter, though it were 
the shelter of a deer-hunter’s hut. A general recklessness seemed to pervade 
our party, as if life was momentarily becoming less valuable as the chances 
of passing a rainy night in the woods without shelter increased. We sallied 
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forth to Kamabin village with our hats well pressed over our foreheads to keep 
off the wind, our clothes containing a much larger quantity of water than of cloth, 
and impeding our progress from the weight, At length the bark of a dog 
sounded cheerfully on our ears, and soon after human voices inspired us with 
hope. Their owners promptly answered our shouts, and directed us in a be- 
wildered manner to the Goung of the village, furnishing us with a guide to his 
residence which we reached at last, utterly worn out and exhausted. Our host, 
though wrapt in amazement at our appearance, did not let his feelings of asto- 
nishment get the better of his hospitality. He at once commenced the most 
active preparations for our comfort, by having many mats brought in and spread 
upon the floor. Nothing could be more acceptable than the repose which was 
thus afforded to the tired travellers immediately on arrival at their journey’s 
end. We stretched our weary limbs, and watched the crackling of the sticks 
which fed a large fire, towards which we turned the soles of our feet, while 
our heads were pillowed upon our saddles. The thunder echoed through the 
valley as though it would rend the very mountains. The sluice gates of heaven 
seemed opened, and the rain swept in through the crevices of our miserable 
abode in spite of our utmost efforts to keep it out. We, however thanked 
God for the shelter we enjoyed, when we remembered how nearly we were 
destined to pass the night in the forests, and how deplorable would have been 
our condition, had we done so.” 

In the following we have an approach to information and sugges- 
tions, such as, had they been more numerous, would have made the 
journal of greater value :— | 

“The following figured statement exhibits the resources and capabilities of the 
Toung-hoo Forests. It willalso show the quantity of seasoned timber ready for 
removal to be either expended for the construction of public buildings, or made 


available for the Rangoon market, 
SEASONED TREES. 


Ist Class......Nathats...... 7 feet...... 1,299 
Se Wh scuhes is seoatios © <@ + sake 
3d. do. ...... Sper Re e. waou 1,681 
eae Killed ...... Ty a tet” eotead 954 
eee eee db encase 1,087 
= | ere i sages ©. ee. eens 1,204 
me MO siniaies Felled ...... aie epee 989 
2 acaiene i: desu S @: con 1,465 
Sd do. ...... i.  unasien i: ae saieas 1,483......Total 11,387. 


STANDING GREEN TREES, 
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1 ,, 6 inches do. ,.,...........0 125,466...... Total 263,294 


Total of all ta acad 274.68 I 








“The total number of standing green teak trees in the province of Toung:- 
hoo is estimated at 263,294 as shewn in the above statement, and I consider 
that number capable of yielding annually, without injury to the Forests, 5,000 
Logs. 

“ The Teak forests of Toung-hoo, so far as we are acquainted with them, are 
not inexhaustible, for since their creation, cutting processes have been extensive- 
ly and uninterruptedly going forward with somewhat of cupidity on the part 
of the foresters, and will go on as certain as the earth continues to move round 
its orbit, if effective, and timely measures are not taken for their protection, 
by placing a strong barrier between them and the Myo-oaks and other district 
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Goungs, othermvise it would be a herculean task to perpetuate them. ‘The 
preceding conclusions involve no hypothesis, as they are clear and unequi- 
vocal proofs, and may be considered inferences fairly resulting from facts 
observed on the spot, and from the evidence of parties living in the neigh- 
bourhood of thé forests. 

“To explain my ideas fully, however, it seems advisable in the first instance 
that I should state what I conceive to have been the acknowledged authority 
and duties of these district functionaries, which I shall accordingly do. 

“The whole of the arable land, or the forest tract, was apportioned out to 
a single individual, and such land was distinguished by the surname of the oceu- 
pant, as for instance, Yainane village, Karenzoo, Taliengone, and so on, The 
local petty governors were called Goungs, or Thoogyees, Myo-oaks, &e. 

‘Whether the office was centred in one person, or occupied by more can only 
be supposed -the probability. however, is, that there was only one person, who 
took a fourth or fifth or sixth share of the lands or forest produce. The duties 
were to collect the revenue from the district people, and to be responsible for 
the claims of Government, on all; thus collectively rendered under one head, 
a body corporate for the discharge of certain obligations and for the enjoyment 
of certain privileges were formed, and were therefore distinguished by the name 
of Goungs, or Thoogyees. From the meaning of this title it seems probable 
that he was the first or headman who occupied or colonised the new village, and 
from that circumstance, he and his descendants acquired the title of Goung or 
Thoogyee, and also the respect of those who subsequently settled in it. He 
was also looked upon as the representative of the people, and as the manager of 
the affairs of the society. His station was supported by positive advantages, 

“The supply of buffaloes for dragging timber, or the purpose of cultivation 
is his monopoly. His great influence over the people gave him a command over 
the village councils, and he and his wife were entitled to precedency in all invi- 
tations to marriages, dinners, and Kamoodats (christenings). No district mar- 
riage or divorce was considered valid or complete, without his presence. 

*Tt is probable that the Myo-oaks were formerly as much a natural head of 
the village or town society as a servant of Government. They were magistrates 
by the will of the community as well as by the appointment of Government ; 
they suggested improvements for the benefit of the association, and marshalled 
them to aid in maintaining the Phoongees or the public peace. Their privilege 
of drawing on the purses of the people, appears not to have been, in any way, con- 
trolled. My own opinion is, that the people originally had conceded to them 
the management of the whole affair; they turned the money derived from 
marriage fees, &c. to their own advantage, and by degrees introduced new items, 
or increased the amount of the established fees, until they burdened the poor 
inhabitants pretty heavily. 

“It has been shewn that the only object of the Myo-oaks was to enrich 
themselves—money was their sine qua non, and therefore they adopted every 
measure to realize it. They exercised all their ingenuity to deceive their im- 
mediate superiors, by misrepresentations on every subject. It is owing to their 
euccess that the Timber trade in Pegu retains its appearance; had they been 
foiled on all occasions, the trade would have been at the lowest ebb. But so 
long has this system prevailed, that all vestige of correct accounts is lost, and 
the actual condition of the Forest districts is unknown, even to the foresters 
themselves, 

“Tt has been advocated by some people, that as the Thoogyees or Goungs 
of each forest district. under the Burmese Government, derived considerable 
emoluments in the shape of presents, &c, and these have now been withdrawn, 
the old rules should either remain in statu quo or they be rewarded at a certain 
rate for every tree felled and taken away, as an equivalent. 

“To allow these headmen fees is perhaps in some degree objectionable, as it 
may lead to the exciting and stirring up of a mercantile spirit,—a spirit of ad- 
venture, or of enterprise, which though advantageous to the trade of a country, 
yet unsuitable to their office, as they, in their positions, would be led to cut 
indiscriminately, with a view of obtaining an early and rich harvest of these 
emoluments. When Dr. McClelland made arrangements, in the southern forests 
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forth to Kamabin village with our hats well pressed over our foreheads to keep 
off the wind, our clothes containing a much larger quantity of water than of cloth, 
and impeding our progress from the weight. At length the bark of a dog 
sounded cheerfully on our ears, and soon after human voices inspired us with 
hope. Their owners promptly answered our shouts, and directed us in a be- 
wildered manner to the Goung of the village, furnishing us with a guide to his 
residence which we reached at last, utterly worn out and exhausted. Our host, 
though wrapt in amazement at our appearance, did not let his feelings of asto- 
nishment get the better of his hospitality. He at once commenced the most 
active preparations for our comfort, by having many mats brought in and spread 
upon the floor. Nothing could be more acceptable than the repose which was 
thus afforded to the tired travellers immediately on arrival at their journey’s 
end. We stretched our weary limbs, and watched the crackling of the sticks 
which fed a large fire, towards which we turned the soles of our feet, while 
our heads were pillowed upon our saddles. The thunder echoed through the 
valley as though it would rend the very mountains. ‘The sluice gates of heaven 
seemed opened, and the rain swept in through the crevices of our miserable 
abode in spite of our utmost efforts to keep it out. We, however thanked 
God for the shelter we enjoyed, when we remembered how nearly we were 
destined to pass the night in the forests, and how deplorable would have been 
our condition, had we done so.” 

In the following we have an approach to information and sugges- 
tions, such as, had they been more numerous, would have made the 
journal of greater value :— 

“'The following figured statement exhibits the resources and capabilities of the 
Toung-hoo Forests. It willalso show the quantity of seasoned timber ready for 
removal to be either expended for the construction of public buildings, or made 
available for the Rangoon market, 


SEASONED TREES. 


— 





Ist Class......Nathats...... 7 feet...... 1,299 
 - ane a S wm + echgane 
a ere pre 7. th sanane 1,681 
BOR Gs. -sacons Killed ...... ae 954 
ae peor te seates 1,087 
ee GO. evees De mt wien 1,204 
Ist do. ...... Felled ...... Swix sane 989 
_ aa secon “ks. Neweos 1,465 
ae > —-nessec ee 1,483...... Total 11,387. 





STANDING GREEN TREES. 





6 feet and upwards ...,........ + 13,095 
HY 2 do, ter eereeeseseee 35,306 
4 ” GO. ss. Sieh crabihegiss -- 89,427 
1 ,, 6 inches do. ,,.............6 125,466...... Total 263,294 


Total of all hiieganie’ 274.681 








“The total number of standing green teak trees in the province of Toung- 
hoo is estimated at 263,294 as shewn in the above statement, and I consider 
that number capable of yielding annually, without injury to the Forests, 5,000 
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“ The Teak forests of Toung-hoo, so far as we are acquainted with them, are 
not inexhaustible, for since their creation, cutting processes have been extensive- 
ly and uninterruptedly going forward with somewhat of cupidity on the part 
of the foresters, and will go on as certain as the earth continues to move round 
its orbit, if effective, and timely measures are not taken for their protection, 
by placing a strong barrier between them and the Myo-oaks and other district 
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Goungs, othemvise it would be a herculean task to perpetuate them. The 
preceding conclusions involve no hypothesis, as they are clear and unequi- 
vocal proofs, and may be considered inferences fairly resulting from facts 
observed on the spot, and from the evidence of parties living in the neigh- 
bourhood of thé forests. 

“T'o explain my ideas fully, however, it seems advisable in the first instance 
that I should state what I conceive to have been the acknowledged authority 
and duties of these district functionaries, which I shall accordingly do. 

“ The whole of the arable land, or the forest tract, was apportioned out to 
a single individual, and such land was distinguished by the surname of the oceu- 
pant, as for instance, Yaivane village, Karenzoo, Taliengone, and so on, The 
local petty governors were called Goungs, or Thoogyees, Myo-oaks, &e. 

“Whether the office was centred in one person, or occupied by more can only 
be supposed —the probability. however, is, that there was only one person, who 
took a fourth or fifth or sixth share of the lands or forest produce. The duties 
were to collect the revenue from the district people, and to be responsible for 
the claims of Government, on all; thus collectively rendered under one head, 
a body corporate for the discharge of certain obligations and for the enjoyment 
of certain privileges were formed, and were therefore distinguished by the name 
of Goungs, or Thoogyees. From the meaning of this title it seems probable 
that he was the first or headman who cecupied or colonised the new village, and 
from that circumstance, he and his descendants acquired the title of Goung or 
Thoogyee, and also the respect of those who subsequently settled in it. He 
was also looked upon as the representative of the people, and as the manager of 
the affairs of the society. His station was supported by positive advantages, 

“The supply of buffaloes for dragging timber, or the purpose of cultivation 
is his monopoly. His great influence over the people gave him a command over 
the village councils, and he and his wife were entitled to precedency in all invi- 
tations to marriages, dinners, and Kamoodats (christenings). No district mar- 
riage or divorce was considered valid or complete, without his presence, 

* It is probable that the Myo-oaks were formerly as much a natural head of 
the village or town society as a servant of Government. They were magistrates 
by the will of the community as well as by the appointment of Government ; 
they suggested improvements for the benefit of the association, and marshalled 
them to aid in maintaining the Phoongees or the public peace, Their privilege 
of drawing on the purses of the people, appears not to have been, in any way, con- 
trolled. My own opinion is, that the people originally had conceded to them 
the management of the whole affair; they turned the money derived from 
marriage fees, &c. to their own advantage, and by degrees introduced new items, 
or increased the amount of the established fees, until they burdened the poor 
inhabitants pretty heavily. 

“Tt has been shewn that the only object of the Myo-oaks was to enrich 
themselyes—money was their sine qua non, and therefore they adopted every 
measure to realize it. They exercised all their ingenuity to deceive their im- 
inediate superiors, by misrepresentations on every subject. It is owing to their 
euccess that the Timber trade in Pegu retains its appearance; had they been 
foiled on all occasions, the trade would have been at the lowest ebb. But so 
long has this system prevailed, that all vestige of correct accounts is lost, and 
the actual condition of the Forest districts is unknown, even to the foresters 
themselves, 

“Tt has been advocated by some people, that as the Thoogyees or Goungs 
of each forest district. under the Burmese Government, derived considerable 
emoluments in the shape of presents, &c, and these have now been withdrawn, 
the old rules should either remain in statu quo or they be rewarded at a certain 
rate for every tree felled and taken away, as an equivalent. 

“To allow these headmen fees ia perhaps in some degree objectionable, as it 
may lead to the exciting and stirring up of a mercantile spirit,—a spirit of ad- 
venture, or of enterprise, which though advantageous to the trade of a country, 
yet unsuitable to their office, as they, in the!y positions, would be led to cut 
indiscriminately, with a view of obtaining an early and rich harvest of these 
emoluments. When Dr. McClelland made arrangements, in the southern forests 
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to appoint Goung-gwais, considerations of the same kind asthe above were not 
overlooked, for they interfered in their final adjustment ; and as they held such 
executive power under the Burmese Government, and our enquiry into their 
actual state, privileges, and emoluments intended and directgd, only brought 
to our knowledge facts that they will not perform more than their duty for 
nothing, and if not paid for it, they will in some measure, obtain it from some 
other source. The power and influence which headmen of various ranks and 
degrees were found in possession of at the time the newly acquired province 
fell into our hands, will account for the free and voluntary exercise of those 
functions, without manifest, or, at least, avowed advantage, and at the same 
time show the result and effect produced by the admission of power on such 


principles.” 


The work concludes with a paper on the natural productions of 
Pegu, which may form a good basis for the naturalist in future ob- 
servations. We cannot say that the printing and ‘ getting up’ of 
the book is a credit to the Maulmain press. Yet, we must not be too 
hard ; Maulmain is, as yet, but an outpost in the domain of civilisation. 


A History of the British Empire in India. By BE. H. Nolan, Ph. 
D., Author of the Ilistory of the War against Russia, Lon- 
don, 1858. Paris 7 and 8. 


We have here another of the many evidences that India is becom- 
ing as popular, and information regarding it is as greedily sought 
after now, as was the opposite, not two years ago. ‘This seems to be 
a popular history of India, issued in serial form for the purpose of 
attracting the masses, and profusely illustrated with engravings 
on steel. The engr avings are most tastefully done, those in parts 
7 and 8 being of Metcalfe and General Nicholson, ‘and. of Benares, 
and the Esplanade, ( Calcutta. The last is somewhat a fancy sketch. 
Having seen only those two parts, we cannot judge of the history as 
a whole, nor of the purely historical parts of it, on which these do 
not treat. They contain a long chapter of a gec ographical character 
on “countries which have been theatres of war during the progress 
of our eastern dominion.” Under the head “ Birmah”’ few of our 
readers would be prepared for the following :— 

“ The Birmah correspondent of the New York Tribune recently gave an exposé 
of the consequences ensuing from such a demoralised state of society, caleuated 
to enlist the sympathy of every British philanthropist, especially when it is 
remembered how the religious and benevolent public of America have struggled 
to sow the seeds of truth both in British and native Birmah, and their noble 
exertions to save and educate the native females of those territories. Accord- 
ing to the statement in the Tribune, many Europeans take advantage of the 
customs above referred to, and often have families by native women, who are 


left wholly destitute, the children to grow up heathens, and less cared for 
than those of Birmese fathers. The correspondent thus exemplifies his as- 
sertion : 

“* Three years ago this present month I was informed by a Birman that a 
young Englishman had entered the monasteries of the priests, and embraced 
the Buddhist religion. I could not believe such a statement, and took no 
small pains to look into the matter. I found, to my inexpressible regret, 
that the cast-off son of an English gentleman had shaved his head, put on the 
yellow robes, and entered the monastery as a priest of Buddha, where be 
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daily bowed before the idols of Gotama, and was worshipped by the people as 
himself a god. His father was—he knew not where. 

“During the same season, while travelling in the jungle, remote from 
any city, I called at a small village, where my attention was arrested by a lad 
about twelve years of age under the care of a priest, and in training for the 
priesthood. He had the large Roman nose, an intelligent forehead, brown 
hair, and every feature indicated that he possessed a large share of English 
blood. I made inquiries concerning his parentage, He was the son of an 
English officer, but had never known his father. His mother died when he 
was an infant, and, but for the ‘ tender mercies of the heathen,’ he would 
have been left to perish. My heart yearned for the poor boy. I would gladly 
have taken him to my heart’s home; but he had been given to the priests, who 
were unwilling to part with so valuable a prize. I have never seen or heard from 
him since. 

“About two years ago I was passing by a market-place, and saw two girls— 
perhaps I should say young ladies—of eighteen and twenty years of age selling 
fish and a variety of eatables. They were dressed in Birmese costumes, but so 
strong were their English features, that I inquired of a man near by concerning 
them. He said they were the daughters of an English officer, who left the place 
eighteen years ago, when the youngest wasan infant. Their mother died soon 
after, and they had been brought up by their grandmother, who was very poor. 
They had no knowledge of their father. Neither could speak or read a word of 
English. They were heathen, although the daughters of a nominally Christian 
father. They lived, dressed, and wershipped as the heathen do—slept on a mat, 
and ate with their fingers. 

“<«T called a few days ago at the house of a collector of revenues in this city. 
His wife was the daughter of an English physician once stationed here. She 
said she had been told by her mother that her father was Dr. somebody (I 
could not make out who), and that he lives at Madras, though she has not heard 
from him for many long years, Poor woman; I fear she will never hear from 
her father again. Her husbandis a very strong Buddhist, and she joins with him 
in all his acts of heathen worship, 

‘* «Not long since, while passing through the streets, I saw a little girl about two 
years of age. She possessed English features to a remarkable degree, and, more 
than all else, the Anglo-Saxon indomitable ruling propensity, for with a stick she 
was driving about the yard a number of children, some of whom were many 
years her seniors, I inquired concerning the child, and learned that it was the 
daughter of an officer who had left the place before the birth of the child. He 
had made no provision either for her or her mother. The mother had recently 
taken a Birmese husband. 

**T called one day at a house where was a Birmese funeral. A large congre- 
gation had assembled, and among the crowd I noticed a white child about a 
year old. It was a bitter cold morning for this country. The poor child was 
bareheaded and barefooted, and covered only with a thin calico slip, through 
and under which the bitter east wind was piercing as the little one clung to the 
bosom of her mother, a thin delicate girl of eighteen. I inquired concerning 
the father of the child, and was told that its father was Captain-———, who left 
the place about a year previous. For the first few months he sent the mother 
a small pittance per month, but she was now entirely dependent upon her own 
labour for the support of herself and her worse than fatherless infant. This 
Captain, let it be remarked, had an English wife and family, whom he left in 
Bengal while on these coasts,’ ” 

The chapter on the Government of the British Indian Empire, 
betrays the hand of one whose reading on the subject may have 
been careful, but who has no personal knowledge of his subject. He 
confounds the Legislative with the Supreme Council. 
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The Indian Military Revolt, viewed in its Religious Aspects, A 
Lecture delivered in Bombay. By John Wilson, D.D., BF. Re. 
8, Bombay, 1857. 


Titrs pamphlet contains a sermon preached by Dr. Wilson before 
the Free Kirk Congregation, Bombay, and published at the request 
of the hearers. It is on the text, “ Shall there be evil in a city, and 
the Lord hath not done it?” It is a very fair exposition of the 
religious aspects of the rebellion. 


The Mutinies, the Government, and the People. By a Hindu. Cal- 
culla, 1858. 
The Thoughts of a Native of Northern India on the Rebellion, 
its Causes and Remedies, with a Preface. London, 1858. 

Tue first of these pamphlets is directed against the petition to 
Parliament signed by a large number of the Europeans of Bengal, 
when the mutinics were at their height, is loud in its praise of the 
native Black Act Meeting, and in its ‘denunciation of the violent at- 
tacks of the European Press on the natives as a body. The writer 
traces the mutiny to certain proximate causes, the chief of which 
are the systematic exclusion of the natives from official employment 
of a superior character, and the paucity of experienced European 
officers, their hauteur and isolation from the native oflicers. The 
writer is too anglicised and prejudiced to be of any value as a native 
witness to the state of native feeling in the country. He seems 
to be of the ‘ Baboo’ class. 

How very different the second pamphlet, said to be written by 
“anative gentleman of the highest character, who has long been 
distinguished by well directed zeal for the public welfare.’ The 
whole is in the form of a dialogue, in which the European ‘ draws 
red the native, and to some purpose, as the following extracts will 
shew :— 





RELIGION versus CASTE. ; 

“No European can form, though they ought to form, a correct idea of the 
difference between the prejudices of caste and those of religion, Give a couple 
of Goldmohurs to a Pandit, and he will cheerfully compose a “book in refutation 
of his own religion; but give hima glass of water, openly touched by you, even 
through the medium ofa stick, hundred feet long, and he will not drink it, 
though you offer him a thousand Goldmohurs! Is say ‘‘ openly” because secretly 
perhaps he may not have objection to do any thing either to please you or satiate 
his own passions, Few nations on earth are so indifferent to religion as the 
Hindus are. Their religion has undergone mightier and more numerous changes 
than that of Europe. It is absurd to think that the English are hated by the 
Hindus on account of their religion: for the Mahomedans believe the shortest 
way to go to Heaven, to be, to cut the throat of a Hindu, to demolish a sacred 
temple, or kill a cow in the day of ‘* Id,” yet they are worshipped by the 
Hindus. Look to Ghazi Myan and a hundred other Pirs and Fakirs, The 
Mahomedans too do not hate the English sole ly for their religion, because the 
Bible is more honoured in the Korén than the Kordn itself, and Moses and 
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Jesus not less than Mahomed, yet their hatred towards Christians (the people 
of the book) is more inveterate than towards the idolatrous and Mushrik Hin- 
dus. If the English believe in the mission of Mahomed or the sacredness of 
the Vedas without any change in their manners, do you think that they would 
acquire any popularity among the Natives? Itis not religion, but the want 
of religion which has brought so much evil to this country. The people know 
that the Government is a Christian one, let it act openly asa true Christian : the 
people will never feel themselves disappointed, they will only admire it. Who 
can detest “religion?” It is the order of their own ‘ Shisters’ that every man is 
to revere his own religion, You may have a thousand Missionaries to preach, 
and another thousand as masters of the schools at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, or distribute a thousand Bibles at the hands of the Governor General. 
The people will not murmur out a single syllable, though they may laugh and 
jeer; but take care that you do not interfere with their caste, you do not 
force them to eat the food cooked by another in the jails; or thrust grease 
down their throats with the cartridges made by Europeans. I do not think 
such acts have anything to do with the Christian religion,” 


EDUCATION, 


“2, Surely, they have done something for the village schools, andthe edu- 
cation of the mass of the people since the memorable Despatch of the Court of 
Directors, 

“ N. Yes since that despatch ; but what did they do during the last almost a 
whole century. Did they ever think of educating the sepoys? Could they not 
learn the Hindi alphabet in a month or two, and then spend their weary hours in 
reading useful and interesting books prepared for the purpose, and collecting a 
store of gencral information. Would they have thought for a moment of muti- 
nying in this way, had they even a gleam of the resources of England? Would 
they have thought for a moment the cartridges asa means to get them converted 
to Christianity, had they possessed the least knowledge of the commonest prin- 
ciples of that religion? From the sepoys, and the people too, so grossly ignorant 
as to think Company Mai now too old a lady to hold the reins of Government, can 
you expect any thing else than the present confusion and havoc? I hope if ever 
a native corps is again to be raised, whether for police or for the field, let it be 
raised on this condition that four annas per mensem will be deducted from the 
salary of each sepoy, and one rupee from that of sowar, to defray towards the 
expences of a Regimental School and library until he passes an examination in 
reading and writing Hindi alphabet fluently and correctly. Intelligent enemies 
are far less dangerous than the foolish and ignorant friends. ‘et them have a 
correct idea of the resources of England, a gleaming of the past history of India, 
a notion of the benefits which this country derives from its connection with 
England, and the knowledge of the kind of relation which the latter maintains 
with the former, even if their officers do that, I shall make myself responsible, 
if such a thing ever occurs again as it has now. The rise and fall of a nation 
depend on the kind of education it receives. The fate of a nation, at least for 
some generations, can be easily foretold by knowing the nature and the amount 
of education that it receives. Even now with all the despatches and orders of 
the Court only some thirty thousand rupees could be got from the Govern- 
ment for the Benares division, and with the full operation of the new Government 
educational system, including the whole missionary and private institutions, only 
one boy in 48 of school-going age,* or one boy in four hundred souls of its 
inhabitants, could be counted under tuition ! Education cannot be expected to 
produce that effect, which is so desirable, until the Government does not attach 
to it that importance which is so undoubtedly due to its rank. Bonaparte 
perused and answered a college report from the field of battle; but our Go- 
vernor-General cannot do that sometimes for years. All the zeal and labour of 
individuals are lost by apathy shewn in the Head Quarters.” 


_ * In Prussia nine-tenths of this portion of the population is stated to be under 
instruction, 
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NATIVE SUGGESTIONS AS TO REFORM. 


“ We live in the lands of trifles, and the reforms which we want are also very 
trifling ; but first of all, let us have a Royal commission. Unless India is so for- 
tunate that Sir J. Lawrence is appointed Governor-General with the powers of 
the President of the Board of Control, or her own Council or the Court of 
Directors take it into their heads to select at once Commissioners from men 
who may be found even better than Sir Jonn. The Commissioners must be ex- 
perienced men, well acquainted with the languages of the country, not very old, 
active, sharp, stout, and bold, who can bear the fatigues of long journey and are 
unreservedly disposed to mix with the people. They must not travel like the 
Governor-General to cut the Burs and Peepuls which give such a cool shade to the 
weary traveller, to consume the wood, grass, and earthen pots which take the 
poor peasants months to prepare and to fill the coffers of the Burkanddzes who 
invariably pocket the price of all such things for themselves, nor remain shut up 
in the big tents surrounded by Secretaries like the Governor-General, nor content 
themselves merely with, or waste their much time in, inspecting the records, be 
prepared to travel by Dik with one or two Secretaries through the length and 
breadth of the country, and collect their information from the people, - and the 
people only, corroborated of course by the records of the offices. They must not 
put up with the local authorities, for by so doing the people will be overawed to 
vive any correct information ; though the Commissioners must see and hear also 
the local authorities and have many references to adjust with them, The party 
which is against the Royal Commission, and wants to keep the public of England 
in perpetual darkness about this country, may object and say that such a com- 
mission will put the Indian Government in a great jeopardy, and the people will 
set at naught its authority, but ask them if the annual tours of the Commis- 
sioners of Revenue or the Governors put the magistrates in jeopardy, and do the 
people set at naught*their authority. All the other reforms must depend on the 
result of the enquiries of these Commissioners, but [ can name a few subjects 
towards which the attention of the Commissioners may be drawn most promi- 
nently, viz: Ist, reduction in expenditure by reducing superfluous works like 
hundreds of references and statements, innumerable appeals and huge appen- 
dages of law and Court formalities, by abolishing superfluous establishments and 
stopping the extravagancies of the Government. If I be allowed to see all the 
bills for one year which are submitted to the Auditor’s office for the whole of 
India, I dare say I can suggest a reduction of at least of five crores of rupees per 
annum ; 2nd, attaching greatest possible importance to the education of the mass 
of the people and appointing an educational Secretary to the Government of India, 
the education must be carried on a sounder principle, and religion must be 
fostered, Don’t turn India from idolatry to atheism ; 3rd, centralizing authority 
in the district officers as they have done in the Punjab, I mean do away with 
judges. Make the magistrates, Deputy Commissioners, convert the Deputy 
Collectors into extra assistants. Those cases only where the punishment is 
to be hanging or transportation are to be tried by the Commissioners. the 
rest by the Deputy Commissioners ; appeal of course lying to the Commissioner 
and hisdecision to be final, reduce the numberof Commissioners, give them 
each a good personal assistant or Secretary, abolish the useless Board of Re- 
venue and the burthensome Sudder Adawlut, give three or four more Secretaries 
to the Lieutenant Governor and the Chief Commissioners. Give them both 
more powers and give plenty of European assistants and native extra assistants 
to the Deputy Commissioners. Each Tahsil ought to have a European assistant, 
4th. Stopping all the native newspapers. Let one and only one be issued in 
each presidency under the immediate superintendence and control of the 
Director of Public Instruction, if you go through the file of only Chashmaifaiz 
for the last year, you shall be surprized to find that the rebellion is yet so 
5th. Preparation of very short and most simple codes for 
They ought to be published in all the 
6th, Disallowing the Vakeels 


circumscribed. 
Civil, Criminal, and Revenue cases. 
languages and alphabets current in the country. 


and Mukhtdrs whe are not lawyers but professional liars ; had I been king 
L had made alie as punishable as murder, 


Arbitration ought to be made 
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compulsory in civil cases, but the arbitrators to be appointed by the parties 
themselves. 7th, Making the Cutcherries in the hearts of the cities and a 
little more respectable, so that the natives may not think it asa long journey 
or a Pluto’s realm, but as a Government office, to enter which is, by no means, 
disgraceful, This cannot be done as long as the peons of the Courts are allowed 
to treat insolently and disgracefully the persons who are compelled to attend 
the Court. Let the authorities treat the persons who go to them in the 
Cutcherries, and give them seats according to their ranks, as they do in their 
houses. The custom of receiving visitors, at home only has made the Cutcher- 
ries very contemptible, no one likes to go there as far as possible either as 
a plaintilf or a witness, Let the public officers furnish their Cutcherries 
with carpets and chairs and receive the visitors there as the natives receive 
in their Durbars ; the objection which the respectable natives now have 
to the Cutcherries will soon vanish, and the cases with the parties themselves 
present with respectable witnesses without any Vakeel to advise them to 
speak nothing but falsehood, will soon be decided without much time and 
trouble nearer to truth, and generally speaking, satisfactorily to the people, a 
little courtesy and the commonest attention on the part of the authorities 
will achieve wonders. 8th. Making a provision in your revenue code against 
the Zamindars being reduced in a short time to mere cultivators, and their 
Jands passing in the hands of some Mahajan: at such a settled state of the 
country which it enjoys under the British Government, and when there is no 
fresh grant of land from the state, the law of division to infinity is very 
injurious to the existence of great Zamindars and nobility. 9th. Electing the 
Thanadars by the people like the Lord Mayor of London, though the power 
of dismissalis to remain with the magistrate, The appointments of the 
Tahsildars and Saristadars ought to be gazetted like those of Munsitis, The 
Tabsildars should have powers of Munsiffs and Leputy Magistrates, 10th, 
Increasing number of European troops by 10 or 20 thousand ; local corps 
must be raised in different localities, never confine them to one caste or to 
the inhabitants of one part of the country, never import foreigners like 
Africans, &c,, more than necessary, otherwise men of India will starve for 
the want of employment, four or five officers are quite sufficient for a corps, but 
they must think it the work for life and set their whole heart and soul 
in their corps without the faintest hope of ever getting a civil employment, 
it is not the quantity but the quality of the officers which has been the cause 
of our losing the Bengal army, for as soon as an officer made himself a 
little acquainted with the languages of the country, and showed himself con- 
spicuously, and knew a little of the people, he was drafted out for the civil 
service, aud the regiment left in the hands of mere boys who if failed 
in other things did not fail in imitating the arrogance of the Civilians and 
treating their sepoys with the same contempt and hatred as the Jemadars 
and 'Thanadars, and sometimes Mahdrdjis and Nawabs also are treated by 
their brother Haztrs of the Civil Service. 11th. Having the keeper of Jail 
always a European to protect the prisoners from the tortures of the native 
Darogahs, I would never allow the prisoners to increase 80 much, and have 
recourse to fine and flogging —flogging is the best punishment, felt, as the wise 
( hinese say,— equally by every man of whatsoever position he may be. 12th. 
Giving free passage at least to ten natives of this country selected by the 
different Governments through their Commissioners every year to goto England, 
arrange for the Hindtis about water and cooking places In Egypt, and the 
board steamers, This isa very important thing equal to ten European Regi- 
ments, 13th. Making grain cheap, put a check on its exportation. 14th. 
Expediting raiwways and increasing facility of communication In the interior. 
But remember that to mix with the people and to make yourself perfectly 
acquainted with the country is of the first importance, without that, no reform 
can be of any use, and if you do that, you will never be wanting any hint 
or advise from the other, Let the Governors at the time of their tours ex- 
amine the district officers like Mr. Thomason by puttinga few pertinent ques- 
tions in their knowledge of the country and the people, and let their promotion 
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depend on the amount of that knowledge and popularity with the people, and 


net with the amount of favoritisin in certain quarters. 
Throughout native English and native ideas characterise the whole. 


Jiis ‘ONS de VM. Garein de Lissy, M. mire de l’ Tnstitut, A [’ Our }'- 
ture dle NO CoNrs 1? llindoust ! 7, Li 2 ecole 1] ineriale ef 
speciale des langues oricutales vivantes, le 10 Decembre, 
IS57. Paris, 15857. 

De Tassy. since the mutiny has interfered with the issue of new 
works in Hindustani and Hindi, cannot, as usual, give his students a 
purely literary lecture, but devotes his attention to the rebellion. 
He falls into the old error about Nana Sahib :— 


“Le principal acteur des scénes cruelles qu’on a eu d déplorer, c’est le farouche 
Hindou Nana Sahih (le sieur (rran 1- Pere a fils adoptif ilu peschwa des Mahrattes 
Baji Rao, qui avait fixé sa residence & Bhitour, auprés de Cawnpore, On dit que 
cet homme sanguinaire parle et écrit admirablement l'anglais, chose assez 
commune & la vérité chez les Indiens instruits, et qu’ on lui doit une traduction du 
Hlam'et de Shakespear, Mais si beancoup d’Indiens ont commis des cruautés dans 
ce malheureux soulévement, combien d'autres ont été fidéles & leurs maitres 
étrangers et ont exposé leur vie et celle de leur famille pour sauver des Anglais 
qui leur étaient quelquefois inconnus. D’ailleurs, comme I’a dit lord Palmerston 
au dernier banquet annuel du lord maire, “si les coupables doivent se colmpter par 
milliers, les innocents doivent se competer par millions.” 


He mentions the fact that one Syed Abdoolah of Oude, on the 
news of the death of Sir H. Lawrence, published a poem (Masawi) 
in Hindustani, of which the following is a specimen in translation :— 


“ Lawrence était le grand ami de l’'Inde, il cherchait toujours & en relever 
Véelat .. Il enlevait la poussiére de Vatiliction de toutes les tétes, il essuyait les 
larmes de toutes les joues... Au jour de la bataille et du combat son visage était 
comme du fer rougi, quoique son ccour fat pour la pitié plus mou que la cire... 
Toujours attaché aux commandements divins, il n’était pas préoceupé des 
intéréts du monde, tout son désir était de plaire & Dieu et de rendre heureux 
tous les ecours... Nélas! par la tyrannie des astres néfastes, on fusil de malheur 
l'a convert de sang. Mais quoique cet homme si justement considéré ait quitté 
le monde, il y vit par sa renommeée. Non, cet homme excellent n’est pas mort, 
car son beau nom demeurera jusqu’au jour de la résurrection. Le sonvenir des 
mlmirables qualités qu'il possédait est ineffacable dans les cours comme la sculp- 
ture sur Ja pierre,” 

“ La pidce se termine par un verse ingénieux qui donne le double chronogramme 
de Vanneée de la mort du héros, tant d’aprés l’ére chrétienne que d’aprés celle de 
Vhégire, et qui signifie : “Sir Henry Lawrence de bon lignage est décédé : son nom 
distingue reste en mémoire.” En additionnant les lettres qui forment le pre- 
mier hemistiche de ce vers on ale Nombre 1857, et en faisant la méme opération 
pour le second, 1274.” 


The writer seems to havea thorough sympathy with the English 
in India, whom he identifies with the cause of Christianity and civili- 
sation, and whom he praises for their attention to oriental literature. 


Billets and Bivouaes, or Military Adventures. London, 1858. 


y : » > ° * ° ' 
Tuts is one of Noutledge’s cheap series of novels, got up evidently 
to meet the popular desire for information about India It may 
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serve to pass an hour lightly enough, but is not worth more than 
an hour’s consideration ; the writing is ‘fast,’ and the wonderful, the 
sentimental, and the horrible, succeed each other with breathless 
rapidity, and conduct the astonished reader to the end of the volume. 
The writer, or rather the hero of the sketch, is a military man, whose- 
adventures and feelings are related and described with no inconsider 
able amount of word- -painting. The book divides itself naturally 
into three parts—the voyage to Bombay, the Persian War, and 
the Indian Rebellion. There are now and then attempts at wit 
and fun, after the Marryat style, in the person of an ensign of the 
name of Scruffins, who with another Mr. Squifly form the comic 
dramatis persone. ‘The following scene will give our readers an 
idea of their fun :— 

“ To the anecdotic resources of Mr.Squilfy there seemed no limit. Like other 
men I have met, he could tell you what he called good things of Buckmaster 
and Hoby, of Bebwer and Dickens, of the ferocity of Shaikh Abdurrahman 
bin Saleh, lord of the piratical ports in the Sea of Oman, and of the 
fascinations and accomplishments of the Honourable Miss Judy Skyhigh, 
the belle of Rotten row. On military subjects he was, of course, pecu- 
liarly strong. He knew word for word what Sir Colin whispered in the 
ear of the gallant old lord at Chillianwallah when the sepoy line wavered 
under the deadly fire of the Sikh guns, and could relate cireumstantially 
what transpired in Suv Harry’s tent on the night before Aliwal. It was 
impossible to mention either person or event on which Squiffy could not 
saddle an aneedote. Scrutlins was of opinion, that if you mentioned an 
imaginary campaign, made by an imaginary general, in an imaginary 
country, “Squitfy would inst: antly furnish you with incidents of the war, 
traits of the general’s character, and sketches more or less graphic of the 
country and its inhabitants. Upon this hint the malicious Scruffins spake, 
when, as we were sailing out from the Mauritius, the sun being above the 
foreyard, and tiffin on the board, he i ee with much gravity the health 
of Dorl and Skifton, names which he happened to see on the card of certain 
reputable outfitters in the open drawer of the cabin-table. 

** And pray who may your friends be?’ asked Squiffy, after having duly 
honoured the toast. 

“¢ Oh, Squiffy !? said Scruffins, hiding his face with his hand with an 
affectation of being shocked at Squilly’s ignorance. 

“«The names are quite familiar to me, but I can’t just now recall them to 
my mind. What regiment are they in ??’ 

“ * What regiment ! repeated Scruffins, turning up his eyes and raising 
his hands in horror. ‘ May I be permitted to ask, O most erudite Squifly, 
if you ever devoted any portion of your learned leisure to the perusal 
of a work entitled the ‘ History of England ;’ and if so, may I be per 
mitted further to inquire who was the Admiral of the Fleet, and who the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the time of the Spanish Armada P’ 

“* Dear me!’ exclaimed Squilly, with a smile at his momentary forgetful- 
ness; ‘how rusty one does get in one’s history. Dorl and Skifton, of 
course. Why, do you know, I was intimately acquainted with a descendant 
of the Chancellor Skifton. Had a deuced snug box in Derbyshire, where I 
once spent a very pleasant month with Skinner of the Heavi ies, and Drad- 
shaw of the Fusilier Guards, and some law fellows.’ 

«Why, my dear Squiffy, what are you dreaming of ? Dorl and Skifton 
are well-known leather breeches makers in St. James’s-street.’ 

«The devil they are!’ thundered the betrayed story-teller. 
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“ 7 should have thought,’ added Seruffins, examining his leg and boot ec 
profile, and speaking in a danditied fashiin—‘ I should have thought that 
every man of any standing why wears buckskins and tops knew Dorl and 
Skifton. No gentleman who has any self-respect could possibly have his 
breeches made elsewhere. Do you never wear leather breeches ? 

** OF course I do.’ 

“¢éThen may Task who makes them ?? 

“Good gracious !’ and Squiffy seemed lost in wonder at his own bad me- 
mory ; ‘how could I have been so stupid? Would you believe it, old tel- 
low, my breeches were built by Dorl and Skifton. I’ve got the bill some- 
where - I'll show it you. Dooced rich, though, taking one’s breeches-makers 
for admiral and a minister of state.’ 

** Pyo Sancte Jupitor !’ burst out Scruffins. 6 What, Dorl and Skifton 
make a pair of breeches for you ? Why, the men have been dead for ages 

“¢Then the shop is carried on still in their name,’ rejoined Squilly, po- 
sitively. © 1T remember distinctly the name over the door, *‘ Dorl and 
Skifton, leather breeches-makers to Her Majesty ;’? and, by-the-bye about 
that there is a dayvlish rich story.’ 

“© Oh, Fame, Fame! what an arrant jade art thou. Dorl and Skifton 
breeches makers!’ 

* * Not leather breeches makers ! How could I be so mistaken. But who 
the dooce were they, eh?” 

** Know then, my oblivious Squifly, that the world-famous Dorl and Skif- 
ton, with whose names I fancied every school boy familiar, were renowned 
minnesangers at the Court of gay old King René of Provence. Why, 
surely you, who have been so much in France, must have heard many of 
their songs.’ 

“** Of course I have,” quoth Squiffy, in the tone of one upon whose mind 
rushes a sudden flood of memory and conviction—‘ of course | have. There 
was one charming hitle madrigal of Dorl’s that I used to be very fond of 
singing.’ 

““* My soul is very sad, my Squifly. Cheer me with swect music; let us 
have the madrigal.’ 

* The vocal Alonzo hummed, and Sernffins tuned an imaginary guitar, pre- 
paratory to giving his friend the benelit of an instrumental accompaniment 
as he sang — 

Messieurs les étudians, 
Ils vont a le chaumicre 
Pour dancer la canecan 
Ou le Robert Macaire : 
L’amour, l'amour. 

“*¢Do you know, oh child of song, that I rather doubt if that song is one 
of Dorl’s,’ said Seruflins. . 

** It's very generally attributed to him in France,’ replied Squilfy, supers 
ciliously. ‘ Pray, why do you doubt it 2’ " 

“*Oh, T dare say it’s all right ; but I was thinking that perhaps the chau- 
miere was not established so early as the sixteenth century ; besides, Robert 
Macaire could not have flourished until some years after.’ 

** You are too sharp to live long, youngster. You must have been weaned 
on pickles. However, you're wrong for once, my boy, for the thing certainly 
was written by Dorl.’ 

“* Ho, hal Why, thou wise man of the East, Dorl and Skifton are rats 
eatchers in St. Giles.’ 

‘The ingemous Squiffy began to entertain vague apprehensions that the 
lad Seruffins, with unparalleled presumption, had dared to trot him out 
for the amusement of the company ; and so, pulling up his shirt collar, he 
evidently meditated a stern and dignified rebuke. The sportive ensign, who 
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saw what was coming instantly stood on one leg, and began rolling his 
eyes in such a frenzy “that Squilfy fancied a paroxysm was coming on, and 
left the cabin precipitately. 

“ Dorl and Skitton, however, still troubled the puzzled lieutenant, and 
he made inquiries of Fairfax and Percy who they really were, and, failing 
to obtain satisfactery informatien, re tired to his cabin ‘and solaced himself 
with libations of his favourite nectar. He alarmed us all in the night by a 
dismal series of howls, tor which he accounted by affirming that Dorl ‘and 
Skifton had appeared to him in a vision, They were trunk hose and high-lows, 
aud wreaths of roses round Kilmarnock night caps. The great seal of the 
empire dangled from Skifton’s pocket whilst Dorl carried rat traps and 
guitars, and ferrets in a cage. They performed a duet, which lasted, 
Squilly thought, for several years, and was a maddening compound of the 
“ Rat-catcher’s Daughter” anda mixnelied. The finale was so dreadful that 
Alonzo could not refrain from howling, whereupon the goblins vanished 
“with a melodious twang.” “In fact,” concluded Squilly, “ it was the 
most dreadful nightmare I ever had in my life.’ ” 

The writer, who seems really to have been present at the Persian 
War, might have given us a better account of it than he has done. 
Before proceeding to the scene of action, he visits a Parsee ‘ ‘Tower 
of Silence’ which is not badly described :— 

“Tt is a tall square pile surmounted by a low dome, and whatever may 
be its nature, it certainly is not intended for a human dwelling-place, for 
the walls and dome are perforated with large arched apertures, through 
which the storm and the night-wind may sweep unimpeded, Strange 
sounds issue from the place, but 1 enter at a low door, and a somewhat 
startling spectacle presents itself. ‘The moon is pouring down in fantastic 
patches through the many arehes of the dome floods of pale light, and there, 
in the centre of the paved floor, on an iron grating spread over the mouth 
of a pit, are many human bodies in every stage of decomposition. Hundreds 
of carrion birds are feeding on the corpses, and the offended silence only 
hears the sudden cry of some angry fowl, or the heavy fall of some bone or 
Jump of flesh that, escaping from eager talons, falls into the black pit below, 
The snenaen | is suffocating, and when I lean against the wall T start 
with discust—it is all damp and clammy with horrid moisture, the foul 
evaporations of festering human carcasses. There is a dreadful fascina- 
tion in the spot which I cannot resist, so I sit down upon a stone, and 
watch the unclean birds at their hideous feast, and listen to the crashing 
and tearing of sinew and muscle riven with iron talon and bloody be my 
A jackal le: aps on to the sill of an aperture opposite me—he stands el: aring 
at me for a moment, his lean form and angular outline showing Sishinet ond 
sharp against the moonlight, then he jumps down into the “building, and 
joins the midnight reve Iry. IL know that 1 have cot into one of the Dookh- 
mas, or Towers of Silence, the common sepulchres of the F ireeworshippers, 
and as I sit I almost expect to see a ghoule,a tall, slim female figure in 
far-floating white draperies, dabbled with blood and clay, with a ‘gh: istly 
face, and wolfish f; mgs, and a more than wolfish glare in the creat eyes, 
eome gliding in through the moonlight to gnaw the flesh from tainted green 
bones, ~and preside at the carrion festival. 

‘‘T am startled in my nightmare fancies by a great shout that resounds 
under the dome, and scares for an instant the rapacious birds from their 
unseemly tameness. I spring up, and instinctively drawing my sword, 
come to the hanging guard. in that elegant position so well illustrated by 
the accomplished artist in Angelo’s “* Manual of Sword Exereise.” “ What 
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ho! old Jack of the bone-house ! come forth I say, thou ghoule, thou 
vampire, thou lycanthrophist ! 

“Tt is an unutterable relief to my excited feelings to recognise the voice 
of Seruffins, who, wondering at my long absence, has followed me up. No 
sooner does he see my martial attitude, and the moonshine glistening on my 
sword-blade, than he bursts into a shout of laughter that fairly frightens 


vultures, kite, and kestrel from their prey. 
“What, did I frighten thee 2 Prithee Goodman Bones, put up thy toast- 


ingeiron—what ! shall we have incision, shall we imbrue ?” and, making a 
flourish with his walking-stick, Master Scruflins delivers the point neatly 
under my fifth rib. “* What infernal liberties that cheeky old turkey- 
cock is taking with that poor devil’s bowels,’ he resumes suddenly, 
as his attention is caught by a vulture dragging out a long string 
of intestines froma corpse. “ Hang me if I stand that, though ;’” and 
Scruflins falls upon the foul feeder fiercely with his cane, and the creature 
being perched upon the edge of the grating, has to spread out its huge 
pinions to preserve its balance, and the loathly morsel escaping from its 
grasp, slips into the pit below, with a dull, dead plash. With a savage 
cry, the greedy vulture, nothing disconcerted, returns to its revolting feast, 
aud I seize Seruflins by the arm and hurry trom the place, and experience a 
sense of relief in again breathing the untainted air, such as one feels on 
aw. kening from dreams of vague half-maddening horror, and perceives the 
kindly sunshine stealing in through the curtains, and hears the twitter of the 
sparrows under the eaves and the pleasant cawing of the rooks in the big 
elm trees.” 

On his return, he comes round to Caleutta in the “ Punjaub,” and 
lands at Prinsep’s Ghaut! His description of the size of the Auckland 
Hotel, and his vain efforts to summon an attendant in its immense 
wussages, may interest its habitucs. Like other stranvers, he is astonish- 
ed by the first sight of the adjutant bird, but on the whole he has no 
favorable impression of the City of Palaces. With a detachment 
of his regiment he goes up- -country in a steamer, but is diverted 
to Berhampore, where, the incipient mutiny having been quelled, 
he seems to have enjoyed himself. He meets there with ‘ Perey 
an old shipmate, who, maddened by the massacre of his sisters at 
Cawnpore, has sworn to devote his life to “ a ruthless and uneompro- 
mising vengeance.” As he is riding with a brother officer along the 
banks of thre river, Perey sees a party of thirty sowars bivouacked 
among the long grass, True to his oath, and joined by his friend who 
afterwards esc apes, he attacked them, and slew thirteen before he was 
overpowered and slain. Our hero himself takes a native boat to 
enable him to rejoin a detachment of his regiment at Rajmahal. ‘The 
following episode is a good spe cimen of the book, which is entirely of 
the old “ blood and thunder” School. He is in the boat :— 


* Night came on apace—a black tempestuous night. The wind howled 
dismally over the turbid Ganges, and the great waters rushed and roared 
along, bearing our little bark towards the perilous rapids and eddies of 
the Colgong rocks. I fancy that it must have been about ten o’ clock 
when we approached these enormous masses of boulders which obstruct 
the course of the river, and form an insular extension of the Rajmahal 
hills, The interval had been spent in profound silence and vigilance, 
The two men for'ard T could not see, as they crouched down in the 
Shadow of the bows, but I caught a glimpse of the helmsman oc- 
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casionally, when the waves lifted the stern above the horizon, and his 
dark figure was faintly relieved for a moment against the sky. © Once 
or twice the moon peeped through the swift-tlying clouds ; but these fitful 
lights only served to render more palpable and oppressive the succeeding dark - 
ness. Instead of keeping in the stream, close to the northern bank of the 
river, as more experienced boatmen would have done, my sepoys suflered the 
boat to become involved in the whirling eddies that swept fiercely round the 
rocky islets ; the light craft no longer answered its helm, but rushed furiously 
along, borne away by the roaring waters, like a dry leaf in autumn upon 
a torrent. It was a moment of extreme peril, and the two worthies in the 
bows rose up and took long bamboo poles, such as all native boats are fur- 
nished with, in the vain hope of fending off from any rock against which 
we wight be impelled. Such an event involved a certain destruction. The 
river, swollen much by the rains, and more by the melted snows from the 
Himalayas, had risen fifty-five feet above its lowest level, and dashed along 
with inconceivable violence and velocity. The periodic fever, to which L 
had recently been subject, threatened me with a present attack, and, 
despite my utmost efforts to fix my attention and remain alert, a fatal languor 
and indifference to the danger of my position gained upon me. Suddenly I 
became aware that a corpse had drifted against the side of the boat. There 
was nothing remarkable in the circumstance ; in the course of the afternoon 
1 had seen many carcasses of both man and beast floating along, with crows 
and vultures seated on them. The close proximity of the present one, 
however, was extremely offensive, and I stooped down and took a bamboo, 
with the intention of shoving it off. In the act of doing so, something 
glittering on the breast of the corpse attracted my attention, and, dropping 
the pole, 1 reached over and seized it. Such wats the strength of the band 
that secured the ornament around the dead man’s neck, that, in wrenching it 
off I forced down the gunwale so low that the water bubbled over it ani 
rushed into the boat. Fortunately at the moment the links of the chain 
parted, and the body, which was half raised from the water, fell heavily back, 
Inundating my face and person with a putrid shower, E or an instant the 
moon peeped through “the blanket of the dark,” and, holding up the 
trinket, I discovered that I held the enamelled locket with the brilliants 
that Percy was wont to wear. God! was it possible that the hideous object 
that still floated close to me was all that remained of Harry Perey. I saw it 
distinctly —so close was it that [ could have touched it w ith my hand, but there 
was nothing [ could recognise. The body had evi« ‘been some days 
inthe river. The trunk and limbs were horrib ly swollen, ‘aa of the bones 
of the face were laid bare, the lips had been ulterly torn away by the birds, 
and the large white teeth glittered horribly. Some long river weeds had 
wound themselves round the neck, and streamed over the face and chest. 
The fever now was rioting in my blood, and delirium making mischief in my 
brain. The fate of my friend struck my wild fancy as ludicrous rather than 
terrible, and I laughed aloud, and, stretching out my hand, trifled with the 
weedy festoon that rose and fell with the water on the breast of the dead. 

« Ah, Harry Perey,” I said. mockingly, “ you were always longing for 
honours and decorations, rejoice now—ay, grin those white tee th—glory i in 
the rank accolade of Death, the insignia of Siva the Destroyer, from whose 
dread heart flow the sacred waters that bear thee.” Then [ laughed again, 
and quoted the last courtesy of Harry Monmouth to his dead rival, with a 
frightful sense of amusement at the enormous dimensions of the bloated 
carcass. 

‘* Farewell, brave Percy, the stream that bears thee dead bears not alive 
so stout a gentleman.” 

* Then the apathy of the fever, or sleep, or insensibility came over me, 
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and fur a time I remember no more. How long this lasted I know not, but 
I was roused by a great glare of light close to my face, and, springing up, [ 
perceive «1 two ofthe natives close to me. One of them had placed the muzzle 
of afire lock to my temple, and pulled the trigger, but, the charge being 
damp, the powder h: ad ignited without exploding, and merely fizzed in my 
face like a squib, while the bullet dropped out h: rmlessly upon my shoulder, 
Even as the light flashed in my face a full consciousness ‘of my position burst 
upon me. The two sepoys advanced to seize me before I could gain my feet, 
but I lodged a ball from my revolver full in the chest of the foremost one, 
who fell violently against his comrade. The second ruffian, who I perceived 
was arined with a ary staggered under the shock, and ere he could 
recover himself, I dashed forward ; he fell over the gunwale, and the black 
waves rolled unheedingly over the living and the dead. The fellow at the 
helm had left the tiller, and now sat in front of the platform, stealying 
himself with his feet against a stay, whilst he covered me dead with his 
musket, and took a regular pot shot. Whether the violent motion of the 
unsteered boat served me, or whether the raseal’s nerve was shaken by the 
sudden disappearance of his comrades, I know not; but certain it is that, 
although the distance between us was not more than four yards, he missed 
his aim, and the bullet did no further +e gpa than carrving away the crest 


of my A see he nent And there he stood at my merey. My finger was on 
the trigger of my pistol, and I wala ahd is a terrible thing thus deliberate. 
ly to — a huiaan lite when the excitement of action is over. The fellow 


knew his life was forfeited, and awaited death with that. stoical insensibility 
which Asiaties rarely fail to evince. A quiet voice in my heart whispered of 
merey, but then there came to my mind the image of that horrible object 
floating aw: Ly in the darkness, the ertes of my outras ved country women seenie “ul 
to ring through the howlings of the storm—might not even then frenzied 
Virgins be struggling in more than the agonies of death in the clasp of the 
detested ravisher. That little pair of infant’s shoes—those immortal little 
shoes on the Cawnpore road, found with the little white feet 7 them, the 
story whereof had made the hearts of the most callous to beat wildly through 
the length and breadth of many lands—those little shoes arose to my me- 
mory in judgment. LT thought of the many innocents, the many fair-haired 
darlings, who had been wont to say * Our Father” at their mothers’ knees, 

ruthle oe butchered, mutilated, burned. A savage joy possessed me, and 
IT sprang up to the plattorm. [placed my hand upon the athletic shoulder 

of the Indian, and held the pistol to his brow. Resistance, he knew, was in 
vain. Kishmit—it was rh ori He stood up, erect and calm, to meet 
death as became a man anda soldier. Again I paused, and then I seemed 
to hear again the trembling voice of Perey say— Poor little Gertrude, she 
was a mere child,” and I pulled the trigger! With the hand I grasped him 
with, I felt the shudder of death strike through the strong frame—a heavy 
full—a roll to lee-ward—a splash in the wat er—and L was alone! 

* T sat down on tho platiorm and took the tiller, for the boat was yawing 
about wildly and shipping alarming volumes of water. I found that I had 
escaped the whirlpools, and was now speeding down the main stream, while 
the huge rocks of Colyony were already far astern, looming dimly against 
the sky. Still Lfelt that it was a race of life and death for my posse ssion, 
Should T, in spite of all my efforts to the contrary, again fall into insensi- 
bility, I was surely lost. So LT satat the helm, and. ke pt the boat’s head 
down the stream, until [ saw in the distanee the lights of the station at Raj- 
mahal. [ran the boat up high and dry on the strand, close under the ruins 
of the once sumptuous palace of the Sultan Soojah, and have a dim recollection 
ofsauntering among the black marble pillars and broken arches of the 
melancholy pile. Then L wandered into a sort of suburb of native huts, 
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where I was assailed and nearly pulled down by savage dogs. Certain 
natives, however, appeared, and volunteered to conduct me to the bungalow 
of the sahib, The said sahib, who was a perfect stranger to me, had of 
course retired to his virtuous bed some hours earlier. He made his appearance 
in banyan and pyjamahs, the usual nocturnal costume of India, and was 
naturally astonished to see a wet dirty, and apparently idiotic British officer 
shivering like a dog in a wet sack, and perpectly incapable of rendering any 
account of himself. I was quite aware at the time that I had then in my 
pocket a letter of introduction to this same sahib from Colonel Roland, but 
I was utterly incapable of producing it and stood with my teeth chattering 
with ague, and oppressed with a vague sense of the absurdity of my ap- 
pearance and position. The only conclusion the sahib could make with re- 
ference to his inexplicable visitor, was, that he (the visitor) had no intention 
of turning out, so a hot bath and a bed were ordered forthwith, and IT soon 
fell into a deep sleep under the effect of an opiate administered by my hos- 
pitable but puzzled host.” 

A Reply to the Memorandum of the East India Company, or an ine 
sight into British India. By John Freeman, Lsq. Loudon, 
1So58, 

Mr. Freeman was, for “ twenty-five years, a resident in Bengal, a 
landed proprietor and exte nsive Indigo Planter in Bhaugulpore anil 
various other districts.” He apprehends that he is one of the great- 
est sufferers from the mutiny in the Jaunpore, Benares, Azimghur, and 
Goruckpore districts, to the extent of at least twe nty thousand 
pounds. Such a man will of course write warmly, and much of what 


he says must be taken eum grano. 


Selections from the Reeords of the Government of Bengal, No. 
AXAV IT, Papers relative to the Colonization, Commerce, Phy- 
sical Geography, Sc. of the Himalaya Mountains and Nepal. 
By Brian Houghton Hodgson, I’sq., M. Rh. ALS., of the Bengal 
Civil Service. Calcutta, 1857. 

T'imeEsE papers are unusually interesting and important, and we 
would direet our readers’ attention to them, especially as a Committee 
of the House of Commons is now sitting for the investigation of the 
principal subject of them. We need not say that Mr. Hodgson is an 
ardent supporter of the colonization system. IJlis remarks on the 
languages and tribes of the people of Ne pal and 'Thibet will be found 
most interesting by the Philologist and Ethnologist. Many of the 
papers were previously published in the Asiatic Socicty’s Journal, but 
were collected and prepared for publication in this form by desire of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 





Scenes from the Late Indian Mutinies. By D. M,. London, 1858. 


Tuts little work consists of three short poems on three of the 
most striking manifestations of heroism in the course of the Re- 
bellion, or the date mutinies, as our author calls them. The first 
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is entitled “The Soldier's Death,” and records the ineident at 
Jhansie of Capt. Burgess of the 74th B. N. 1, with his Prayer-Book 
in his hands, and standing in the rank of doomed soldiers, “ con- 
fessing the faith,” ere he was, with the others, massacred. The 
second Poem is “ The Soldier's Vow,’ which celebrates the he- 
roism of Lieutenant DeKantzow of the 9th B. N. 1. This regiment, 
it may be remembered, mutinied when in charge of the treasury 
at Mynpoorie, they urged their Lieutenant to fly threatening to 
shoot him if he did not; like a true Regulus, he said they might 
do so if they pleased, but at his post he would remain, and he did 
remain, held the detachment of mutineers in check, and saved the 
treasury. Well might the Governor General write him a letter of 
thanks, with his own hand. 

The last is termed * The Boy Soldier,” and tells the sad 
story of the imprisonment and death of Ensign Arthur Cheek, of 
the Gth B. N. I, at) Allahabad. We give the story as D. M. tells 
it, with the Poem itself. The aecount is not strictly correct. The 
Catechist was not formerly a Mahommedan, but a Hindoo, who 
was educated at the Free Church Institution in Caleutta, ordained 
as a minister, and in the service of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion at Allahabad, where his labours were greatly blessed. Nor 
would an Ensign of sixteen years of age speak to a native in the still 
unnatural words * Oh, my friend, come what may, do not deny the 
Lord Jesus.” How much more natural for the boy to say, “ Don’t 
Padre, don’t give in; stand firm.” 





give In, 


TIE BOY SOLDIER. 


“ When the wretched 6th Regiment mutinied at Allahabad and murdered 
their officers, an Ensign, Arthur Cheek, only 16 years of age, who was left 
for dead among the rest, escaped inthe darkness to a neighbouring ravine. 
Here he found a stream, the waters of which sustained his life for four days 
and nights. Although desperately wounded, he contrived to raise himself 
into atree during the night, for protection from wild beasts. Poor boy ! 
he had a high commission to fulfil before death released him from his 
sufferings. 

* On the filth day, he was discovered and dragged by the brutal sepoys 
before one of their leaders, to have the little life left in him extinguished. 
Here he found another prisoner, a Christian Catechist, formerly a Mahomes 
dan, whom the Sepoys were endeavourmg to torment and terrify in toa 
recantation, 

“ The tirmness of the native was giving way, as he knelt amid his per- 
secutors, with no human sympathy to support him. The boy officer, after 
auxiously watching him for a short time, cried out “ Oh, my friend, come 
what may, do not deny the Lord Jesus.’ Just at this moment the alarm 
of a sudden attack b vy the gallant Colonel Neill with his Madras Fusiliers, 
caused the instant ftlicht of the murderous fanaties. The Catechist’s life 
was saved. He turned to bless the boy whose faith had strengthened his 
faltering spirit, but the young martyr had passed beyond all reach of 
human cruelty, he had entered into rest.—L'rom the Limes. 

Another account says : 
“It appears the brave youth, though tempted under circumstances which 
might have atoned for compliance, steadtaetly refused to play false for 
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an instant to his religious convictions. It was just after dinner, when 
most of the officers were in the mess-house, the massacre commenced. 
Ile suffered greatly from thirst.” 





They gathered round the evening meal, 
Not now with joke or song, 

Scarce trusting, and yet loath to doubt 
Men they had led so long. 

Yet each day gloomy rumour brought 

| Fresh tidings dark and dread ; 

Midst tales of horror and of blood 

That last “ good-night’’ was said. 





Little they dreamt, though anxious all 
Liow near their course was run ; 

How few of those who gathered there. 
Would see the morrow’s sun ! 

They parted—one young soldier boy 
Fresh fiom his native land, 

Had sickening heard the ruthless deeds. 
Of many a rebel band. 


““'Tis the same moon that shines above 
‘* My own dear English home ; 
“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, 
** However far we roam. 
** And Heaven, we know, is just as near, 
“ Whether by land or sea ; 
“ Tf only Soldiers of the Cross 
To their Colours faithful be.”’ 


Arm thee, young soldier for the fight, 
But vain is mortal shield. 
Thou art not now to meet the foe 
In glorious battle field. 
Not open fight or gallant charge, 
Which England’s sons love well, 
And whose deeds of noble daring 
The page of history swell. 





Not the soldier’s glorious death 
In front of open foe ; 

The shout of victory in his ear 
As tie bullet lays him low: 

Which the sister, wife, or mother, 
Hears of with breaking heart, 

Yet still can feel a thrill of pride 
Her loved one bore his part. 


No; Engla:d’s sons have fallen now, 
And England’s daughters, too, 
By foul and treacherous murder, 
Hundreds against the few. 
And shall her sons and daughters 
And babes thus slaughtered lie ¥ 
Sure every English soldier 
Will know the reason why ! 





JUNE, 1958, 
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But oh ! mine own, my native land ! 
Jivclia to thee was given, 

A mighty trust, that thou shouldst lead 
Those heathen souls to Hleaven. 

And, England, thou hast faithless been, 
What labourers hast thou sent 

To work in that great vineyard, which 
Thy Lord to thee has lent ? 


Thou hast sent the conquering sword, 
And telegraph, and steam, 

And learning ; but with nothing more, 
Worse than an empty dream. 

Yet with one heart, and with one voice, 
Let our one prayer be this : 

Be not extreme to mark, O Lord ! 

* All we have done amiss.” 


Through this dark cloud of mourning, 
Let the bow of mercy shine, 

And soothe and teach eur wounded hearts, 
To own no will save Thine. 

Whisper in our once happy homes, 
Crushed by the weight of woe : 

* What I do now, thou knowest not, 
* Hereafter thou shalt know.’ 


And wien this storm is overpast 
May we then take our stand, 
And as a Christian nation spread 
‘The Gospel through the land. 
May a nation’s gold be given 
That Gospel to proclaim, 
Till nerth and south, and east and west, 
Allheathen fear Thy Name! 


No Mother near thy dying bed: 
No sisters round thee now : 

No hand to quench thy dying thirst, 
(dr Wipe thy bloody brow. 

No Christian hand through all those hours 
Beneath that burning sun ; 

Yet many well may envy thee 


The ] rivht race though hast run 


Many a warrior all his fame 
Would gladly fling aside, 
Young Soldier of the Cross, at last 
To die as thou hast died 
And Mother, weep not bitter tears, 
What couldst thou ask for more ¥ 
Thy Boy has won the Martyr's Crown, 
And reached the Heavenly shore ! 


They mock, they curse ; “ Be oneof us: 
“ Renounce thy faith,” they ery ; 
‘See, here is water >" quench thy thirst 
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* We will not let thee die.” 

With closed eyes, he dared not look 
Upon that cool draught now ; 

He raised his hand, and firmly signed 
The Cross upon his brow. 


They dash the water on the earth, 
With many a bitter yell ; 

But softly on his trembling heart 
The voice of mercy fell. 

“ T ne’er will leave thee, nor forsake, 
* Fear not, for thou art Mine : 

** Be only faithful unto death, 
“The Crown of Life is thine. 


‘* Be not afraid, for I am near ; 
* Lean on—lean all on Me; 

“The scorn, the mockery, the thirst, 
‘*T bore them all for thee.” 

And all around the dying boy, 
Unseen by mortal eyes, 

Bright Angels then were waiting near 
To bear him to the skies. 


They wait; not yet his hour is come, 
Before their captain led, 

A native Christian near him kneels, 
{In mortal fear and dread. 

Ile felt alone, ’mid threats of death, 

Oh, such a death to die! 

The wavering Christian in that hour 
Met the young soldier’s eye. 


He raised him on his thin worn arm, 
His voice came strong and free : 
‘ «ch, fear them not,” he said, ‘“* be strong,” 
* The Saviour died for thee,” 
A gasp for breath, and then a smile, 
His blue eyes opened wide ; 
“ Oh, here Tam, for Thou did’st eall, 
No pain, no thirst,” and died. 


- 


There is no great poetic power evident in the above, but on the 
contrary the verses, apart from their subject, are mediocre and some- 
what of the usual character of religious verse. But there is much 
that is genial and gentle, and not a little that is natural. We 
trust that such scenes as these, and others yet more thrilling and 
terrible, will be embalmed in the immortal verse of the gr atest 
of England’s poets, as they have already sunk so deeply into 
England’s heart. The Laureate, who poured forth “ In Memoriam” 
fromthe depths of a breaking heart, might well ennoble himself 
and his office by such a theme. 
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XXXVI 


The Commerce of India, being a View of the Routes successively taken 
hy the Commerce between Europe and the Kast, anid of ys 


Politic ul wit produced by the sever ale tanges. by i. 4 
Irving, M. y ia Vice-Principal of Windermere College, Pa 


London, ISDS. 


‘Tuts is a work of sufficient merit as a compilation, but deficient at 
once in historic appreciation and learning, andin that spirit of in- 
terest and enthusiasm which a personal know ledge of, or personal con- 
nexion with, India generally give. ‘There is seen throughout it, his- 
torical as it 1s, that indefinable haze and want of accuracy, which 
the Anglo-Indian insensibly feels as he reads it. In fact, as an Essay 
which obtained the Le Bas Prize at Cambridge in 1852, judged of from 
a purely English point of view, it may be meritorious ; but as a thorough 
hearty w ork on such a subject as the Commerce of ‘India, manifesting 
original power, or exciting even deep historic interest, it is defective. 
Written as a prize Essay “without any view to India or the position 
th it it has now reached in public opinion at home, and published as a 


“« niece de circonstance,’—for the author confesses that it is already 


some years since his pages were written, and “in consequence certain 


statements may require a little modification,’—it willnever, we fear, 
reach the position of a standard work on the subject, nor does it 
deserve to do so. ‘The want of historical knowledge and enthusiasm 
on the part of the author is painfully apparent in the chapters on 
the Spanish, Portuguese, and especially the Venetian and Genoese trade 
with India. The latter subject is not only a glorious, but a virgin 
one, anda most interesting volume might be written on it alone. 
No notice is taken of the Russian Commerce with India, so long 
conducted by the Cossacks, by the route by Karen and Nov- 
gorod, and now being steadily and successfully revived. The 
one merit of the book is, that it brings together the hitherto 


scattered parts of a good subject, and, by its baldness and meagreness, 
suggests much to the intelligent and careful reader. 























